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THE INDUSTRIAL FACTOR IN THE WAR 


THE next two or three months will be the most critical period 
of the War, because they will witness a change of conditions in 
what has hitherto been the deciding factor between the 
belligerents. This is neither of the two elements—(1) military, 
(2) economic—on which calculations are usually based. It is a 
third element, which has something to do with both, but is yet 
distinct. I mean the industrial element. In itself it is, of course, 
not new. The workshop has always played a part in war, but 
the part that it has played in this War is so much greater than 
ever before as to be different in kind, and it is still imperfectly 
understood. It has really dominated the situation, and that is 
why so many calculations, which did not take it into account, 
have been falsified. To make the point quite clear some explana- 
tion is required. 

The outcome of war depends in the first instance on military 
strength, which may decide the issue right off, if one side has 
a sufficient superiority over the other. But when the two sides 
are approximately equal in military strength and neither can gain 
a decisive advantage, the economic factor, which means the 
ability to hold out and to pay, comes into play. It has not done 
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so yet in the present War, though it must do so eventually if the 
contest is sufficiently prolonged. For the purpose of my argu- 
ment, however, it may be left out of account. The end of the 
first year of war finds both sides able to hold out and to pay 
without any visible sign of exhaustion, and that condition seems 
likely to continue for some considerable time. We have, there- 
fore, only to deal with the question of military strength. Esti- 
mates of military strength usually take into account number and 
quality of troops, leadership, armament, natural conditions, 
advantages of position, means of transport, and soon. Differences 
of armament are noted, but it is assumed that a certain standard 
of supply will be reached and will be maintained. In all the calcu- 
lations of the number of men the several belligerents could put 
into the field in this War the question of arming them was never 
raised. It was assumed that they would be armed and that the 
armament would be approximately equal. Advantage might lie 
on one side or the other in this or that detail, but taken all round 
they were counted as fighting units of fairly equal efficiency. And 
the standard of armament was that derived from former experi- 
ence. The possibility of an inadequate supply of munitions, given 
sufficient transport, seems to have occurred to nobody. 

It is clear that at the outset none of the belligerents realised 
the conditions that actually developed during the autumn. Ger- 
many had the initial advantage, because she was better prepared 
all round and in every detail. There is no doubt that she had 
great accumulations of ammunition and all other requisites in 
readiness for immediate use, and she brought some guns of unpre- 
cedented size and power into the field at an early stage. Hence 
the victorious sweep through Belgium and the North of France. 
It was much less rapid and less complete than the Germans antici- 
pated and it came to an end early in September last. That is to 
say, the initial advantage of superior preparation was exhausted 
after about a month of war. The Germans were thrown back in 
France and, though they subsequently occupied Flanders and 
made great efforts to reach Calais, they never recovered their 
original ascendancy in the West. During October they lost it 
also in the East and were everywhere held. The prospect at 
that time was very favourable for the Allies, who could look for- 
ward to the gradual increase of their forces on both fronts during 
the winter, so that they would be in a position to take the offen- 
sive in the spring. 

This has not happened; as we all know only too well. On 
the contrary, the enemy has once more successfully taken the 
offensive against Russia on the Eastern side, while the Allies 
have been unable to make any appreciable advance in the West. 
The explanation lies in the industrial factor. It appears that by 
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October all the belligerents found their calculations with regard 
to the supply of war materials upset, partly by reason of the enor- 
mous number of troops employed, which far exceeded all ex- 
perience, but still more by the novel means and methods of 
warfare. We know now from recent disclosures that our own 
authorities then became aware of the inadequacy of our resources 
and took steps to increase production at that time. We know 
also that the French found themselves in a similar position. They 
were much better provided than we were, but their needs at the 
time were also proportionately greater. The Germans may have 
been quicker to realise the position, but there is no evidence of 
it. They were certainly at one time suffering from short supplies 
of almost every sort of war material. When the trench warfare 
became fully developed in the winter they were perhaps quicker 
to grasp the problem and to form a clear idea of what was needed 
to carry it on in the most effective way. But I may be mistaken 
in that. What is certain is that they made good their deficiencies 
and supplied their needs with great success and in a comparatively 
short time. They were able to do this because they were not 
only prepared for war but were also industrially organised for 
war, which is a different thing. Their preparedness for war 
enabled them to strike swiftly and strongly from the first moment, 
but the advantage was spent in the first month or two, as we 
have seen. It was their industrial organisation that enabled them 
to meet the increased demands and adapt themselves to the new 
requirements. 

To guard against misunderstanding some qualification is neces- 
sary here. I have no intention of extolling German methods and 
achievements at the expense of everyone else, or of painting a 
picture of matchless efficiency. It must not be supposed that 
everything went like clockwork and that perfect order prevailed 
in contrast with a state of chaos here. Very far from it. I 
gather from German sources that at one time great confusion 
prevailed in Germany with regard tothe provision of many things 
for the army, and there were certainly far more scandals in con- 
nexion with Government contracts and excessive profits than 
there have been here. The Germans call us a nation of shop- 
keepers, but as a matter of fact they have the instinct for dealing, 
as distinguished from producing, more strongly developed than 
any people and dishonesty is extraordinarily prevalent among 
them. When the accumulated military stores were depleted, 
which happened much more quickly than was expected, and the 
authorities realised that the War would not be over by Christmas, 
as they had reckoned, an immense demand arose for all the multi- 
tudinous things required both in the field and at home. Enter- 
prising middlemen saw their opportunity for lucrative speculation 
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and rushed in with offers to supply all sorts of things, whether 
they knew anything about the trade or not. They knew how to 
pull the strings and get the orders, which they fulfilled by sub- 
contracting through agents and by advertising. In this way 
goods passed through many hands and left something in the 
palm of each before reaching the Government. A typical case, 
which came into the courts in January because one of these 
dealers tried to cheat another, illustrates the process. Some 
jackets were wanted for the prisoners’ camp at Posen, and a 
dealer got the order, though he had no jackets and did not know 
where to get them. He applied to a business friend, who applied 
to another, and the jackets were got from a factory in Thuringia. 
The manufacturer charged 6 marks apiece, but on their way to 
Posen they went round by Breslau and Berlin, passing through 
seven hands and leaving sixpence in each, so that at their destina- 
tion they cost the Government 9} marks. 

That is not exactly a proof of business efficiency. Other cases, 
in which profits of 500 per cent. were made by individuals, were 
exposed, and the scandals became so numerous that sundry 
Chambers of Commerce took the matter up. The Government 
' departments were responsible for encouraging irregularities. In 
their hurry they rushed hither and thither, competed with each 
other, and gave orders to anyone who would undertake them, 
however remote he might be from the business. House agents 
undertook to supply carriage wheels, furniture dealers to supply 
saddlery, surveyors to supply sailcloth and provisions, booksellers 
to supply cavalry outfits, and so forth. Truly a chaos of official 
incapacity and commercial roguery. In Austria it was worse. 
Occasionally the speculators were themselves bitten, as when a 
Viennese man-milliner took a corn contract and lost 80,000 
crowns. This case came into court and disclosed a still worse 
form of scandal: that of securing orders from military officers 
by bribing their wives. 

However, enough of this. It shows the other side of the 
picture and disposes of German infallibility even in organisation, 
but it hardly touches the essential matter, which is the supply 
of armament. The advantage here possessed by the Germans 
was that the large commercial establishments which furnish guns, 
small-arms, explosives, and ammunition are regularly maintained 
in a state of activity and efficiency with the aid of the Govern- 
ment. It has been the standing policy of Germany to foster the 
development of national resources and national industries by 
positive encouragements of different kinds. They have not been 
left to do the best they can for themselves, as they have in this 
country, where the function of the Legislature and of administra- 
tive departments in regard to industrial enterprise has been 
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confined to restrictive measures and supervision. This is a plain 
matter of fact, and in stating it I beg that no one will attribute 
to me any controversial inferences. I am simply trying to 
explain the actual conditions. The German war industries have 
been the object of rather special care, and this is what I mean by 
saying that Germany was industrially organised for war. The All- 
Highest * has himself taken a particular personal interest in these 
enterprises, as he has in the German mercantile marine, and is 
said to have money invested in them. They have been fostered 
by export bounties as well as by protective tariffs. This has 
enabled them, as it was intended to do, to secure orders from 
foreign Powers by underselling competitors and so keep them- 
selves in full working order. 

Krupps is the largest and most famous of these establish- 
ments but by no means the only one. A great deal of nonsense 
is written about Krupps. It is described as a sort of fabulous 
monster possessed of superhuman strength, which is directed 
by a malignant will solely to inhuman ends, and is in itself the 
cause of war. It has thrown out a poisonous brood of young 
monsters, called the armament ring, which carry on the infernal 
trade in other countries nominally in competition but secretly 
in conjunction with the great mother monster. This loathsome 
family dictates war to the peaceful peoples of the world who 
would live in perfect concord but for its Satanic influence. If 
Krupps were razed to the ground there would be an end not only 
of this War but of war altogether. Such is the fancy picture 
painted by those ingenious persons who only know Essen by name 
but who believe and try to make others believe that the cart 
draws the horse.? 

In reality Krupps, like other armament works, is a com- 
mercial undertaking primarily engaged in producing iron and 
steel commodities for civil purposes. Every one of the privately 
owned armament works began in this way, and in ordinary times 
they all produce great quantities of civil material for railways, 


1 Let me here enter a protest against the absurd misinterpretation of this title 
in England, where it has been denounced as blasphemous arrogance. It is the 
regular German term for the highest personage in a State and is applied to others 
than the German Kaiser. There is nothing blasphemous about it. The expres- 
sion applied to God is All-Holiest. 

* I am not referring to an air raid on Krupps as a military operation. A 
successful raid might seriously hamper the enemy in some supplies for a time 
until the damage was repaired. But*it would be very difficult and the result 
would depend largely on luck. The works cover a great deal of ground and 
the important buildings are widely distributed. A bomb believed to have been 
dropped on the ordnance shop in an early air raid does not seem to have done 
much damage. This incident, by the way, furnished one of the many instances 
of mistranslation produced by the War. The English for Kanonen Halle is 
not ‘cannon hall’ but ‘ordnance shop.’ Similarly Thomas Schlack is not 
‘ Thomas slack ’ but ‘basic slag.’ 
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ships, bridges, mines, engines, machines, and tools. They pro- 
duce what customers want, and the reason why they produce war 
material is that it is ordered. They form a ring in the sense that 
there are very few of them, because the installation required is 
excessively costly, and the processes for producing some special 
things—particularly armour-plate—are governed by patents in 
which they have a common interest. But the notion that they 
play into each other’s hands is absurdly wide of the truth. Com- 
petition between them is exceedingly keen and each has its 
jealously guarded secrets, which the others are always trying to 
fathom with more or less success. 

There is nothing special about Krupps, except the size of the 
concern and the process of casting large ingots of crucible steel. 
With regard to size, all the Krupp establishments together do 
not equal those of the United States Steel Corporation or the 
aggregate of the great Sheffield steel-engineering-shipbuilding 
firms ; but Krupps’ works at Essen form the largest single estab- 
lishment in the world. With regard to the steel casting, there is 
nothing to prevent other makers from adopting the process— 
crucible steel is a Sheffield invention—except that they do not 
think it worth while. It requires the employment of a relatively 
very large number of men, because a great many crucibles must 
be handled simultaneously to make a large ingot; and for the 
same reason it also takes up a great deal of space for the heating 
furnaces. Perhaps I should explain that crucible steel is melted 
in plumbago crucibles, which are necessarily small. Most fine 
steel is made in that way and Sheffield is unrivalled in its pro- 
duction. The peculiarity of Krupps is that the process is extended 
to the making of large ingots—60, 80, or even 100 tons—by 
using a great many crucibles simultaneously and pouring their 
contents into one large mould. I am not sure that 
MM. Schneider do not use this process at Le Creusot. At any 
rate they have some process of casting steel which is kept very 
secret, and nothing is known about steel that they do not know. 

For the rest the Krupp works, which include a number of 
establishments in different places, are not exceptionally efficient 
or remarkably organised in any way. They have the usual Ger- 
man merits of method, orderliness, and labour tractability applied 
on an unusually large scale, and they are exceptionally com- 
prehensive in scope and self-contained in regard to raw material ; 
but there is no ‘ heaven-storming genius’ about them. Alfred 
Krupp was a genius in his way, and since his death nearly thirty 
years ago the concern has been managed by able men. It has 
undergone a great expansion through the expanding demand for 
wares which it alone in Germany is equipped to supply, and 
through the fostering care of the Government, which has helped 
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it in every way. But for technical mastery neither Le Creusot 
nor Sheffield has any reason to bow down to Essen. I speak 
from a knowledge of them all and of other armament centres. 

Krupps and the other works in Germany that normally pro- 
duce war material of different kinds were fully prepared for the 
War and in full working order when it began. They were, it is 
true, not equal to the demand which subsequently developed, but 
they were in a favourable position to enlarge their activities and 
increase their output because they started from a war basis. They 
had only to extend their operations and employ more men in 
order to achieve an immediate increase. There were difficulties. 
German foresight was not equal to anticipating the demand for 
skilled labour, and apparently the same mistake of taking up 
men for the field who were more valuable in the workshop was 
made by them as by ourselves and the French. But it was more 
quickly recognised and effectively remedied. The number of 
men employed by Krupps is said to have risen from 40,000 to 
120,000, and it is likely enough. But other measures were taken 
and great works were rapidly converted to war production. The 
Germans were not only able to do this but were in a sense forced 
to it through the interference with export trade. Manufacturers 
who catered largely for foreign markets, and especially for enemy 
countries, were thrown back on the home market and naturally 
turned in the direction of the largest demand, which was for 
war material. To judge from advertisements there was some 
sub-contracting in the supply of arms as well as of other things, 
but apparently the War Offices of the several States dealt in the 
main directly with the larger manufacturers. In this way the 
economic loss sustained from closed foreign markets was turned 
to military gain, and the process could continue indefinitely so 
long as credit was maintained. 

The three principal needs were the supply of labour, of 
machines, and of raw material. With regard to the first, the 
Government had the advantage of complete control over men of 
military age and the general submissiveness to authority—an 
asset of incalculable value in war. Further, there was a larger 
unemployed market to draw upon than in this country and 
women’s labour has been utilised to a far greater extent. As to 
machines, the German makers have in recent years rivalled the 
Americans and far surpassed us in the kind of machine tools most 
needed, and they were in a position to produce very rapidly. 
Being cut off from their largest foreign customers, they would 
concentrate on supplying their own munition-makers and meet an 
enormous demand without difficulty. The problem would be 
simplified by the use of cast-iron shells, of which there has been 
some evidence. 
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The supply of raw materials was the weakest point and has 
undoubtedly caused great anxiety, but not in regard to coal and 
iron, which are abundant. The Germans have not only all their 
own extensive resources intact, but they hold the coal mines of 
Belgium and Northern France and the iron mines of Lorraine. 
Supplies of iron ore have also been procurable from Sweden and 
Spain. The supply of copper at one time gave considerable 
anxiety and copper was collected from everywhere. But that 
appears to have passed. A great deal has undoubtedly been 
smuggled in through neutral countries; but it is possible that a 
sufficiently serviceable substitute has been found, and I am 
inclined to think that is the case. Other things that were scarce 
are rubber and petrol. The first has been smuggled through 
neutral countries ; for the second a substitute was found, and now 
the recovery of Galicia has presumably ensured the supply. 
Finally, there is cotton. The prodigious expenditure of ammuni- 
tion has entailed an enormous consumption and there has been 
evidence from the curtailment of manufacture that the supply 
obtained through neutral countries is not adequate for both mili- 
tary and civil needs. No effective substitute appears to have 
been found, and if that is so, the supply of cotton must become 
crucial. How soon that happens will depend on the efficiency 
of the measures taken by our Government to stop it. For the 
present, however, no failure in the production of munitions can 
be counted on from lack of raw materials. 

To sum up, the Germans set to work systematically, as soon 
as they discovered the need, to remedy their deficiencies, and 
they were in a position to do so quickly and effectively by reason 
of their pre-existing industrial organisation and the complete 
control of labour exercised by the authorities. They were also 
able to supplement their own resources by those of Belgium and, 
to a less extent, those of France. By these means they greatly 
increased their production and piled up munitions during the 
winter. This and this alone has given them the advantage up 
to the present. They have successfully carried on war in the 
workshop, according to Napoleon’s dictum, on a scale never before 
conceived. 

Let us now turn to France. The French have done wonder- 
fully well in the supply of all kinds of munitions. They were, 
of course, at the outset far better furnished for war by land than 
we were, though not prepared for it in the same way as the 
Germans. Their armament works had not been allowed to fall into 
the neglect and decay that prevailed here, outside those engaged 
in naval work ; and they are widely distributed about the country 
in places that have not been touched by the operations of war. 
The most serious industrial loss inflicted by the German occupa- 
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tion lies in the coal mines of the Nord and Pas de Calais, the 
woollen industries of the Lille district and the iron mines of 
Lorraine. The economic loss is very heavy, but it has not inter- 
fered with the normal production of munitions. The most 
important centres in this respect are: for ordnance, Le Creusot 
and St. Chamond ; small-arms, St. Etienne ; explosives, Bourges ; 
naval work, Toulon, Harfleur, and Havre; rubber, Clermont- 
Ferrand. All these are remote from the seat of war. They 
have been supplemented, since the need for an increased output 
was realised, by the conversion of other factories, and notably 
the motor works, which are very highly developed in France. 
Paris is the chief seat of the industry, but there are many others 
widely distributed about the country. They have been organised 
with singular energy and remarkable success. 

The lack of skilled labour has been felt in France as in the 
other belligerent countries, and it has been remedied, as far as 
possible, by the same measures. Men have been released from 
military service and taken from other employments. This has 
been feasible in France without any special legislation because of 
the military system which places every man at the service of the 
State, and because of the complete unity and determination of 
the people. The capacity and devotion of the women, who have 
replaced men in many employments, have greatly assisted. 
There have been no labour troubles, though in peace the French 
labour organisations are far more turbulent and resistant to 
authority than our own. They have melted away, dissolved in 
the intense flame of patriotism which has burned through France 
in the hour of her supreme need and shrivelled up all lesser 
causes and quarrels. France has indeed put all her strength 
without stint or reserve into the War. In no country is unity 
so complete, resolution so stern, and spirit so high. And the 
War has been carried on in the workshop with no less energy 
and devotion than in the field. 

The French have been at a disadvantage in two respects as 
compared with the Germans. Scientifically and technically they 
are at least equal. In fact, their technical schools are superior to 
the German ; they are more practical. In inventive genius they 
are far superior, and French workmen are quicker and more 
energetic, though less docile, than Germans. In the free im- 
portation of raw materials also they have the advantage. The 
first disadvantage from which they suffer is in the supply of tools. 
The French have neglected the machine-tool industry. They 
have not developed it as the Germans have, but have been de- 
pendent on the United States and Germany for the tools which 
are indispensable to such modern industries as motor manufacture. 
Their shops are full of American and German machines. They 
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have been getting machines for new war work, as our own manu- 
facturers have, chiefly from the United States. The second dis- 
advantage is the occupation by the enemy of a considerable tract 
of territory, in which are numerous industrial towns. It is like 
a bleeding wound in the side. 

Nevertheless, they have done exceedingly well, and I doubt if 
M. Thomas, the Minister of Munitions, who came over at the 
beginning of July to inquire into our organisation, will have been 
able to get any hints of much practical value. He was, I believe, 
particularly interested in the establishment here of ‘national 
factories,’ but that term is rather misleading. It makes the thing 
sound more important than it really is, as I will presently ex- 
plain. The French anticipated us in organisation at the centre, 
which was easier for them because of the normal centralisation of 
power in Paris. 

I come now to Great Britain’s share in this great battle of the 
workshops. It is a long story, but much of it is so familiar that 
I need only deal with the most salient points, and in doing so 
I shall as far as possible ignore the controversial element, which 
merely darkens counsel. I may add that I have no official infor- 
mation that is not open to anybody, and some of my inferences 
may be incorrect. 

At the outset it is necessary to distinguish between Army and 
Navy work and to keep the distinction in mind. Our great 
difficulty has been to supply the military needs, though the Navy 
has gone short too. The root cause is that the War came and 
found us at the lowest point of industrial preparedness. The 
Government establishments had been cut down lower than ever 
before in modern times, and the private firms had mostly gone 
out of the business and turned their attention to something else. 
We were therefore not only unprepared for war but industrially 
dis-organised for it. I speak of the War Office requirements. 
The Admiralty was in a different position. The Government 
dockyards had not been treated as Woolwich Arsenal was, and 
the private firms that do naval shipbuilding and armament work 
are helped to keep going by foreign orders. The Admiralty is 
constantly dealing directly with them; it knows where to place 
orders, and the standing relations facilitate the transaction of 
business in time of emergency. There have been delays and 
bothers, especially in regard to repair work, which is apt to be 
sudden, capricious, and urgent in war time; but if naval work 
alone had been in question, it is highly probable that little or 
nothing would have been heard of them, and they would cer- 
tainly have led to no political crisis. All this means, of course, 
that we were a naval but not a military Power for the purposes 
of such a war as this; and the character applies to the industrial 
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no less than to the fighting forces. When stated in this way it is 
clear enough; but when people look only at the production of 
munitions by itself they overlook the significance of that primary 
condition. It is the basis of our troubles. 

When it was decided to send an Expeditionary Force to 
France, raise new armies, and wage war more or less all over the 
globe, enormous quantities of everything were immediately re- 
quired, and the War Office endeavoured to get them. In view of 
the depleted state of military stores, the multitudinous needs of 
army and camp (which no one who has not studied the subject 
can realise), and the quantities required, it seems to me that on 
the whole the War Office was wonderfully successful. Failures 
and scandals were unprecedently few, and in regard to most things 
the standard has been maintained throughout. Never have 
troops been better cared for, and in regard to feeding and health 
there is abundant evidence that our organisation has been per- 
ceptibly superior to the German, which has often been at fault. 
I have no interest whatever in praising the War Office or any- 
body in it; I am merely looking at the facts as a dispassionate 
outside observer. No doubt there were hitches and failures of 
which nothing has been heard, and probably there was some 
swindling or attempted swindling; but if there had been much 
amiss we should certainly have heard of it. Critics, grumblers, 
and grievance-mongers flooded the newspaper offices with every 
scrap of material they could get hold of, but it all came to very 
little against the mass of work accomplished. 

The real trouble has all been about armament, and in par- 
ticular about the supply of shell, though the forces, both fighting 
and in training, have been more or less short of almost every sort 
of armament at one time or another. Lord Haldane and Mr. 
Lloyd George have told us that the Government realised the 
deficiency and the need for increasing production in October 
last. They took the natural and most expeditious course and 
called in the great armament firms to their assistance. These 
firms understand the work, and were in a position to produce 
more rapidly than anyone else. They undertook to supplement 
the Government establishments at Woolwich, Enfield, and else- 
where, which had already been transformed from a state of 
chronic languor to scenes of the greatest activity, and they set 
energetically to work. They increased their plant, enlarged 
their works, and scoured the country for firms to undertake sub- 
contracts. This was why offers from other manufacturers made 
direct to the War Office were refused. The work had been en- 
trusted to the large armament firms, and it was thought they 
could do it best. Naturally they thought so themselves, but 
neither they nor the Government then realised either the magni- 
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tude of the requirements or the difficulties before them. To our 
own requirements, which constantly grew, were added those of 
the Belgian Army, which was entirely cut off from its own re- 
sources, and must have given up if it had not been supplied ; and 
then the Serbians also ran short and had to be helped. Later, 
the Russians were in a similar position. All this in addition to 
supplying our own several Expeditionary Forces represents 4 
prodigious demand. 

It seems to me that the Government were slow to recognise 
the magnitude of the task and the inadequacy of the steps taken 
in October. If more intelligence had been brought to bear and 
adherence to official routine had been abandoned or relaxed, what 
was done in May might very well have been done in December, 
or at any rate in January. But the defects of the Government 
are those of the nation. Our weakness is not lack of energy but 
stupidity and conservatism—above all, stupidity, sheer lack of 
intelligence. As a nation we have not the intelligence of the 
French, and we do not make up for it, as the Germans do, by 
study and method. We make up for it by a sustained energy and 
dogged tenacity possessed by neither; but these are only aroused 
by necessity and come late into play. They are late now, and that 
is the mischief. 

These observations, however, are by the way. ‘To return to 
the course of events, it is clear that in the winter the demands 
both of Army and Navy on the industrial resources at home 
increased in urgency, and were in no wise met by efforts to 
supplement our output from the United States. Manufacturers 
there were eager enough to do business, but were no more organi- 
ised for war production than our own, and contracts made in a 
hurry were not always satisfactory. According to an official 
return issued by the American Government and published here 
on July 22, the export of explosives for the eleven months ending 
with May only exceeded that of the previous year by 4,800,0001. 
in value, and in May the excess was only 1,100,0001. The 
Germans, who have gone to extreme lengths to stop the traffic, 
seem to have over-estimated its importance. Their policy of 
promoting strikes, by the way, illustrates the new place of the 
industrial factor in war. The potentialities of the United States 
for the production of some munitions are unlimited, and those 
of Canada are large; but in both countries manufacturers 
were in the same position as our own; time was needed for the 
conversion and organisation of works. At an earlier period of 
the War the help we got from the United States was rather in- 
direct in the form of machine-tools. If the Germans could have 
stopped that traffic it would have served their purpose better. 
The French munition-makers were even more dependent on 
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American tools than our own, as I have already intimated ; but 
our own shops are full of them. The world has been ransacked for 
tools, and the lack of them is one of the reasons why production 
has not increased more rapidly. Anybody can make shells or at 
least perform some of the operations, but tools can only be made 
by skilled workmen. The provision of tools and gauges—which 
are equally essential—is an insurmountable cause of delay, and one 
of the keys to the situation. 

It is easy to see now why the steps taken in the autumn were 
bound to fail. Production was certainly increased, but it did not 
keep pace with the needs, and the efforts made to increase it en- 
tailed a most serious drawback which gradually produced dis- 
astrous effects. The Army and the Navy were crying out with 
increasing insistence, and the Departments at home were urging 
the large firms to greater exertions. There was immense activity 
but no co-ordination ; it was all hurry, confusion, and competi- 
tion, and especially competition for skilled workmen. The one 
object was to get things done quickly, and the easiest road was 
taken at the moment. Orders were hastily given out and accepted, 
to be executed with the utmost despatch and on extravagant 
terms which made it possible to pay extravagant wages. Govern- 
ment departments and private employers competed with one 
another for men and were ready to offer higher and higher in- 
ducements. The men found out that the sun was shining and 
proceeded to make hay. Indiscriminate recruiting had reduced 
their numbers at the very time when more were wanted, and those 
who remained had the chance of their lives. Some used it well 
and some ill, but broadly speaking higher earnings produced less 
work. That is always the case when earnings pass a certain 
point, not with every individual but in the mass. In linked 
operations the absence of one man or one group entails the com- 
pulsory idleness of others, and abnormal earnings permit those 
men who are given to laziness, amusement, or drink to indulge 
themselves, with the result that the aggregate output falls instead 
of rising. Moreover, the scramble for money fostered disputes. 

Behind a veil of silence, which allowed the public to believe 
that all was well, the industrial field of war was converted by 
confusion, competition, and conflict into a bog of inefficiency 
which nullified the really great efforts that were being made. 
Things got so bad that at the beginning of February the Govern- 
ment were constrained to appoint a Committee on Production in 
engineering and shipbuilding establishments. It was appointed 
on the 4th of February but not announced for several days, and 
even then its significance was concealed. The policy of keeping 
dark was still pursued until the strike of engineers on the Clyde 
brought matters to a crisis and let in the light of publicity upon 
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a rotten state of things. The strike began in one establishment 
on the 16th of February and became general on the 20th of 
February, when 8000 men engaged mainly on war work were out. 
It was disapproved by the trade union executive, but the men 
paid no attention to their advice. They did what has been done 
with increasing frequency since the Trade Disputes Act was 
passed, and threw over their responsible officials to follow some 
obscure and self-elected strike leaders. The dispute was all 
about wages, and was the culmination of months of abortive dis- 
cussion between employers and employed carried on precisely as 
if there were no war. It did not last long, but it was typical of 
the national failure to realise the full meaning of the War which 
lies at the bottom of our mistakes and is, in particular, mainly 
responsible for the imperfect and inadequate utilisation of our 
industrial resources. 

The strike stirred the Government to action. After it had 
gone on for a fortnight the Chief Industrial Commissioner inter- 
vened with an unusually peremptory message calling for a re- 
sumption of work on the Ist of March, on the ground that ‘ im- 
portant munitions of war urgently required by the Navy and 
Army were being held up.’ The men responded slowly, reluc- 
tantly, and sullenly on the 3rd and 4th of March, with the declared 
intention, adopted by resolution at a number of meetings, to 
‘ca’ canny ’—otherwise do slow and bad work—unless their 
demands were granted in full by the arbitration that was to 
follow. The award did not grant them and the men kept their 
word, though the fact was studiously concealed under suave 
assurances and expressions of perfect confidence in ‘ the working 
man’ from people who knew nothing whatever about the real 
state of things. 

That was how we prepared during the winter for the pro- 
mised ‘ great advance ’ in the spring, while the enemy had really 
got to work and was piling up the stuff. A great deal has since 
been done in the way of reshuffling the Government, appointing 
committees, holding conferences, and making speeches. Some 
order has been introduced both at the centre and the circumfer- 
ence ; resources both in labour and material have been organised 
and they will bear fruit eventually, but the question is whether 
it will be in time. The process has been terribly slow, particu- 
larly in regard to the relations between employers and employed. 
How little progress has been made is shown by the South Wales 
coal strike, which occurred five months after that of the Clyde 
engineers and was due to the same underlying causes. 

However, we must have patience and peg away. The mass 
of inertia and opposition to be overcome—arising from stupidity, 
routine, inveterate prejudices, and ingrained antagonisms—is 
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enormous, and there has been no shock to disperse it, as in other 
belligerent countries. This is the great outstanding difference in 
external conditions, which must be borne in mind when we com- 
pare ourselves with them. It is recognised in a general way but 
hardly appreciated. All the other countries were in the same 
way before the War. They were all given up to internal dis- 
cussions—political, social, and economic. The chief preoccupa- 
tions of life were scrambling for money and the pursuit of 
pleasure ; the universal ideal was ease and comfort. The War 
has changed all that, but only by force of necessity and in propor- 
tion as the necessity has been felt. The change is much more 
complete in France than in Germany for that reason. The Ger- 
mans admit their former condition of class and political strife 
and boast of its disappearance as a merit peculiarly their own 
and a sure guarantee of victory. They fail to see that the same 
thing has happened still more completely in France and Russia. 
It has happened here to a much smaller extent because we have 
escaped the shock that has caused it there. We have been too 
well guarded by the sea and our Fleet. 

So the awakening has been slow, but it has gone on. That 
is to say, the meaning of war has gradually permeated people’s 
minds, and though many still cling to the peace standards of 
living and thinking, the number who realise the difference con- 
stantly increases. The engineers’ strike marked a stage in the 
process. It was a shock which revealed a dangerously weak 
point in our industrial conduct of the War. The Government 
felt the necessity of dealing with it. They were already aware of 
the urgent need of rapidly increasing the output of munitions and 
informed of the obstacles presented by various practices in the 
workshops and shipyards. The Committee on Production, 
mentioned above, had already reported on time lost through men 
staying away from work, trade union restriction of earnings and 
output, ‘demarcation’ disputes (disputes between different 
unions about the allocation of work), stoppages by strikes or lock- 
outs, and the employment of semi-skilled, unskilled, and female 
labour. The Government knew, therefore, the hindrances to 
production on this side, and they did the best thing to be done in 
the circumstances : they called a conference of trade union repre- 
sentatives and came to an understanding with them. It was 
embodied in a formal memorandum, published on the 20th of 
March. The main points were that there should be no stoppage of 
work during the War, that disputes not otherwise settled should be 
referred to arbitration, and that trade union practices should be 
relaxed. The representatives of thirty-five important labour 
organisations, including all the trades concerned, endorsed these 
proposals and undertook to recommend them to their members, 
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_ which was all they could do. This was in keeping with the 
general attitude of the responsible heads of trade unions, whose 
conduct has been consistently patriotic and helpful all through 
from the beginning of the War. 

The Government seem to have thought, as they certainly led 
the public to think, that the labour difficulties had been disposed 
of by this agreement and that ‘it was all right now.’ But they 
made a fatal mistake which has cost months of wasted time and 
constant friction. They took no steps to impose a corresponding 
control upon employers in regard either to profits or to the practice 
of taking workmen away from each other. Yet they were well 
aware of the belief among workmen that employers were making 
enormous profits and knew the influence which it had over them. 
It was the mainspring of their behaviour and the most potent 
instrument in the hands of agitators. Yet it was left untouched. 
The consequence was that the trade union agreement had not the 
effect intended and expected. It was not a dead letter. Strikes 
diminished in April and a number of important disputes were 
referred to the Committee on Production, which had been trans- 
formed into a court of arbitration, and has acted in that capacity 
ever since. But the supposed suspension of trade union regula- 
tions and practices never took effect. There was some relaxation 
in certain trades and in certain localities, but in others there 
was none at all. The men paid no attention to the recommenda- 
tions of their representatives, who had no power to enforce 
observance ; and employers could exercise no control. The ulti- 
mate power they possess, which is that of discharge, was nullified 
by the fact that a discharged man had only to go to the next 
employer to be snapped up. ‘They laughed at discharge and 
threatened to strike on the least provocation. In short, they 
had the game in their own hands and played it as they pleased. 
In the districts most affected the hindrance to production through 
lost time, limitation of output, demarcation disputes, refusal to 
work with unskilled labour, and drunken habits was not less but 
greater than in ordinary times. I do not wish to imply that such 
conduct was general all over the country. It was not; but it 
was prevalent in some of the most important districts. At the 
same time some employers were equally regardless of the public 
need ; they gave civil work the preference over Government work 
and put private before national interests, and there was no 
co-ordination but reckless competition among them. 

Early in April some attempt was made to improve organisa- 
tion. An Armaments Committee for the North-East Coast was 
established at Newcastle to organise the shipyards and engineering 
works of the district with a view to extending and co-ordinating 
the work ; and a little later a similar one was formed at Glasgow 
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for the West of Scotland. The Prime Minister went down to 
Newcastle and made a reassuring speech, to which a reassuring 
reply was put into the mouth of the workmen that they would 
‘deliver the goods.’ A serio-comedy. The real causes of in- 
efficiency remained in operation both at Whitehall, in spite of a 
business committee at the War Office, and in the workshops. 

So the months went by—invaluable time lost. In May came 
the double revelation that our forces abroad were short of shell 
and that the supposed reform of industrial methods at home had 
not been effected. There followed the political crisis, Coalition 
Government, a new Ministry, and a new Department of Muni- 
tions. Since then two months have passed and a great deal of 
preliminary work has been done. Early in June Mr. Lloyd George 
went down to Lancashire and in speeches at Manchester and 
Liverpool showed two things—(1) that he had taken the office of 
Munitions in earnest with the determination to get something 
done ; (2) that the policy of concealing unpleasant facts was to be 
given up in favour of greater frankness. There has since been 
much activity in the organisation of local resources for the pro- 
duction of munitions all over the country, and the Munitions 
Act has been passed to deal with labour troubles. Further, a 
register has been opened by trade-union representatives to enrol 
skilled workmen for voluntary service and a national census is 
about to be taken. 

It is too early to form any opinion on the success of these 
steps. Production is being increased, and that will continue, 
but whether an output really commensurate with the industrial 
resources of the country will be attained remains to be seen. 
It will depend on the goodwill of all concerned, and that will 
depend on the degree in which they realise the need. The 
Welsh coal strike and the Clyde holidays are not encouraging 
signs, and perhaps nothing short of a serious disaster will wake 
up some people. The worst thing about the strike was the 
display of fireworks at its termination. Cheers, congratulations, 
bouquets, and ‘thunderous applause,’ as though they were all 
very fine fellows and had done a wonderful thing in settling a 
dispute which could and ought to have been settled without any 
strike at all. Nevertheless, I am hopeful about it myself. There 
is a change of attitude which is spreading now, mainly because 
the War is treated more frankly by the Censor and by Ministers, 
and the newspapers have given up the cockadoodling interpreta- 
tion of the news which continued down to May. In the middle of 
that month I saw a weekly paper with the ecstatic head-line 
‘Winning! Winning all the way! ’ inscribed in enormous letters 
all across the page. It is useless to expect great exertions and 
sacrifices from men who are told day by day that there is no need. 
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That has passed, and inore use is being made of women, who 
are more single-minded and more keen than men. They form 
an immense reserve of industrial strength. 

But the fulfilment of promise will take time. We shall, in 
fact, be doing this winter what we ought to have done, and the 
enemy did, last winter. Meantime it is his hour and he knows it 
full well. Russia is organising industrially as we are; Italy, 
which has taken time for preparation, is doing so; France is 
increasing her efforts; and all are working in co-operation. 
Before long the industrial balance, which alone has given the 
enemy the advantage, will turn. Everything depends therefore 
on the next critical months. The enemy’s plan is obvious. It 
is to put the Russian armies out of action altogether and then 
turn all his strength to the West for a supreme and final effort 
before the Allies are strong enough in munitions. Germany is 
keeping up appearances wonderfully, but I am sure that it is 
being done with rapidly increasing difficulty and that behind the 
appearance of strength organic weakness is developing. Ger- 
many, however, is still bidding for victory and the issue hangs 


poised with a dreadful niceness in the balance. 
A. SHADWELL. 
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THE NEUTRAL MERCHANT AND THE 
‘FREEDOM OF THE SEA” 


THE quality of diplomatic courtesy between the United States 
and Germany is much strained, for the submarine pirates have 
sunk American ships, and they have drowned American citizens 
bound on their lawful errands on British ships. On the 14th of 
May, Germany was informed for the second time that she would 
be held to strict accountability for any infringement of the rights 
of American citizens, whether intentional or accidental, and in 
her methods of attack against the trade of her enemies she was 
called on no longer to disregard ‘ those rules of fairness, reason, 
justice, and humanity, which all modern opinion regards as 
imperative.’ On the 11th of June, the defence that the Lusitania 
was carrying contraband was brushed aside as irrelevant to the 
question of the legality of those methods. The German reply 
being evasive and justificatory, on the 23rd of July a third warn- 
ing was given : if the offence should continue unabated the action 
would be treated as ‘deliberately unfriendly.’ These Notes 
derive their dignity from their obvious restraint, from the 
measured insistence of their words, and from the scrupulous 
exactitude in the statement of the principles they appeal to. No 
saner judgment was ever pronounced against a criminal, and, 
though a golden bridge has been offered for retreat, they will 
stand against Germany as a permanent record of her iniquity. 

But a curiously paradoxical situation arises with regard to 
ourselves. The very virtue of these Notes is bound to react to 
our prejudice; for other neutrals may too readily assume that 
those same high qualities are also to be found in the Note of 
the 30th of March, protesting against the British Order in Council 
issued as a reply to the German submarine attacks on merchant 
shipping in the ‘ war-zone.’ There is also a minute minority of 
our own people who have a perverse habit of thinking that ‘ after 
all’ we may be wrong; they will not fail to apply their favourite 
doctrine in this case. 

In the aftermath of the War, far-off though it be, we can 
already see one question which will be insistent for solution : 


1 Being in continuation of the article entitled ‘The Neutral Merchant : three 
American Notes and the Answers,’ in the April number of this Review. 
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what effect will it have had on international law? It is essen- 
tial, if England is to preserve her high place in the councils of 
the nations, that the sincerity of her words should not be open to 
question through any act which could be brought up against her 
of even doubtful legality. This Protest alleges that there is no 
doubt as to the illegality of our so-called blockade of Germany. 
With profound respect, I believe the Protest to be unsound in its 
premises and inaccurate in its conclusions, and that there is as 
complete an answer to it as to the previous Notes addressed by 
the United States Government to this country. But it has put a 
weapon into the hands of our enemy of which he has not been 
slow to avail himself ; it has given Herr Dernburg a plank to dance 
on instead of a slack-rope ; it has played upon the imagination of 
Mr. Norman Angell, who has been for so long engaged in shatter- 
ing the illusions of others, and provided him with an illusion all 
his own. Inthe May number of the North American Review he 
has caught some ideas hitherto floating in the air and shaped 
them into a new peace-theory which he believes will be accept- 
able to the American Government, and, I presume, to other 
countries also. He has given it for title ‘ The Neutralization of 
the Sea.’ 

Mr. Norman Angell is a serious writer. He has detected the 
weak points in what is called the arbitrament of war, and has 
formulated his indictment against it in a series of concrete pro- 
positions. The wilderness of the world’s foolishness so re-echoed 
with his words that some thought they saw the wild rose blossom- 
ing. Yet, though the wilderness still breeds the thistle, his 
theories rested on a substratum of fact, and set people thinking 
when he first spoke to them. But his last excursion into the 
regions of the Unattainable has no such merit; he has been 
busy dreaming other men’s dreams. He foresees this , contin- 
gency, which ‘ English opinion has absolutely failed to envisage,’ 
that at the conclusion of the War America will see to it that 
‘sea-law as it stands, and as America has accepted it,’ is 
‘changed altogether.’ He says that ‘there is in England not 
the faintest realisation that the inevitable outcome of the present 
contraband and blockade difficulties will be an irresistible move- 
ment in America for the neutralization of the high seas, or, failing 
that, their domination by the American Navy.’ So much of this 
as relates to England is perfectly true ; there has not been ‘a line 
of discussion concerning it in the Press,’ for the all-sufficient 
reason that it is the ‘very coinage’ of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
brain, the ‘ bodiless creation’ of his ecstasy. That ‘profound 
conflict of policy’ which, after unnumbered years, is to end in 
the transfer of the command of the sea across the Atlantic is not 
‘even being discussed in England’; and it is therefore con- 
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soling to know that ‘it is probable that very many Americans 
themselves do not realise clearly how this dispute is developing, 
and how the United States will be pushed to take a stand for a 
profound alteration of the entire maritime situation.’ With this 
the phantasy of the ‘ neutralization of the sea’ might be dis- 
missed. It is a dangerous topic to discuss at this time, especially 
in America, with so uncertain a knowledge of ‘sea-law’ as Mr. 
Norman Angell displays; for others besides pacifist doctrinaires 
are making great play with it to the same audience—to wit, our 
enemies. Yet this advocate of peace threatens us with war if 
we will not accept his great illusion—war with the United 
States! And in order to avoid this conflict, ‘ which certainly no 
one who wishes well to the two countries would care to contem- 
plate,’ he demands the sacrifice of every principle on which we 
found our belief that Right must ultimately become Might. I 
can only assume that he does not see that the result would be 
the greater prevalence of the German doctrine that Force is 
Supreme. 

We were interested by Mr. Norman Angell’s studies in the 
‘might have been’ : were ready to agree that as ‘ might be’ they 
were even worthy of serious consideration. But, frankly, his 
countrymen have no wish that England should be the corpus 
vile on which this new experiment is to be tried. The Plati- 
tudinarians rejoiced when he came over to them ; but Mr. Norman 
Angell is too serious a student for such company. Let him then, 
as other Englishmen who have attacked England have done, 
recant ; I will find him excellent reason. He is not too familiar 
with the subject on which he has now laid profane hands. He 
has been struck with the glint of the phrase, but I am sure he 
does not know what the ‘ neutralization of the sea’ really means. 
It means, first, that the high sea is to be forbidden to men-of-war 
of any nation whatsoever ; secondly, that the high sea shall not 
be used by neutrals for war purposes—that is, for supplying belli- 
gerents with munitions of war: alternatively, that they should 
supply each belligerent alike without interference from the other ; 
th'dly, that their trade in non-contraband should go on as if there 
were no war. 

The ‘neutralization of the sea’ is therefore a convenient 
formula which may be substituted for that occult paragraph of 
the German reply to the American Note of the 12th of February, 
the meaning of which I endeavoured to give in my previous 
article : that little lecture to the American trader on the subject 
of ‘ the practice of right,’ and ‘ the toleration of wrong.’ 

The paraphrase of this new formula is more easy. First, wars 
shall cease upon the high seas; and as ‘men-of-war’ obviously 
includes transports, wars will thenceforward be confined to 
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continents; bellicose islands will never again be allowed to 
participate. Permanent peace will thus be established in part 
of the world; and for the rest, seeing that you cannot expect to 
achieve everything at once, there must be just one more war, in 
which Germany will reduce Russia to impotence, absorb the 
small States, and crush France and Italy without the interfer- 
ence of troublesome over-sea soldiers: after which the beatific 
vision of a permanent Teutonic peace. 

Secondly, and with regard to so much of the formula as 
relates to neutrals, the justice of it must become apparent if you 
introduce as a prelude the tearful appeal so often heard of late 
from Berlin—‘ You pray for peace, and yet you arm our enemies 
to fight.’ It is unkind to substitute for this—‘ You will not let us 
crush our enemies in our own way,’ yet it is its exact equivalent ; 
and reduced to a practical proposition it means this, that when 
nations go to war they must fight on their own resources, which 
not even the dreamiest of the Pacifists would assent to, for then 
those little nations, in whose prosperity Mr. Norman Angell so 
much believes,” would go to the wall; it would give the strong 
States the power to crush them, picking their quarrel when and 
how they will. But if you will not agree to this so-simple pro- 
position, then, for goodness’ as well as for profit’s sake, be logical 
and trade with both belligerents alike ; do not let yourselves ‘be 
influenced in the direction of conscious wilful restriction’ by so 
trivial a matter as the ‘command of the sea.’ That must be 
abolished altogether, which would be a great step towards per- 
manent peace. 

With the bearing of the ‘ command of the sea’ upon the third 
phase of its ‘ neutralization ’ this article specially concerns itself. 

All this and more lies between the extremes of Mr. Norman 
Angell’s threat; either this, or the United States will take the 
command of the sea into its own hands. One may reasonably 
doubt whether this view commends itself to President Wilson, 
whether it has even entered the minds of the ‘influential 
backers’ of the demand for an enormously increased American 
fleet. Yet, if I may say it with profound respect, it is only 
another manifestation of the fundamental misunderstanding of 
the law of war which characterises the Protest itself. 

Whether it be possible for the same end to be achieved by 
different means, the one lawful, the other unlawful, is a problem 
in casuistry which I shall not attempt to solve ; but as a rough- 
and-ready rule of practical life we may take it that when two 
people seek to achieve equal ends they are equal to one another. 
Now the offensive Herr Dernburg—I use the term in no offensive 


2 The financial stability of the smaller States holds a very prominent position 
in the argument of The Great Illusion. 
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sense, for I would not exclude myself from his Kirkwall compli- 
ment—desires to forbid the sea to English cruisers in order that 
American vessels may not be let or hindered when they carry 
harmless ‘raw material’ to German ports. He asserts that 
any domination exercised beyond territorial waters which inter- 
feres with them ‘is a breach and an infringement of the rights 
of others.’ The Emden’s raids on our commerce, carefully pre- 
pared and charted, ‘if my gossip Report be an honest woman of 
her word,’ two years before the War, are sufficient to show that 
this new opinion has sprung from the emergencies of the present 
moment. And the unoffensive Mr. Norman Angell also desires 
that the English cruisers should cease their vigil, in order that 
American vessels may help to complete ‘vast commercial 
arrangements’ entered into by some ‘Chicago or New York 
magnate’ with the German Government. 

Applying then my rough-and-ready rule, Mr. Norman Angell 
and Herr Dernburg, desiring to achieve the same end, cannot be 
on opposite sides of the fray. Mr. Norman Angell has been 
beguiled by the sad picture which the Germans have drawn of 
starving Germany. Starvation, alas! is one of the weapons of 
war. The Germans have made full use of it in the past; and 
had their plans not miscarried Paris would again have lived on 
the vermin of the sewers, as it did in 1870. Mr. Norman 
Angell’s memory does not run to that period; but he lives in a 
time when what he conceives to be the possible result of British 
war policy has become the actual policy of the invader of Bel- 
gium: almost a whole nation ‘reduced to absolute starvation, 
including the women and the children,’ by the direct action of 
the German Government in preventing the distribution of Ameri- 
can food. His vision is clouded by the pathos of imaginary 
pictures ; he does not see what is going on before his eyes, and 
he allows himself to be blinded to the real object of all the 
German manoeuvring diplomacy, to which the ‘ Foodstuffs’ cry 
is but a convenient screen. An embargo on the export of muni- 
tions of war from the United States to the Allies Germany will 
secure if she can, by hook or crook, by fair means or foul, by 
argument or threat, by cajolery or intimidation, for necessity is 
driving her. Her one hope of salvation lies in getting the United 
States to break its neutrality, and the accomplishment of this 
ignoble task has been confided to the Bernstorffs, the Dernburgs, 
the Ballins, «. rt. % These passionately exhort the Govern- 
ment to control by domestic legislation its traders’ commerce with 
the Allies because the British Fleet in its right of war is con- 
trolling their commerce with Germany. The German Admiralty 
has substituted piracy for war on the sea; and now, powerless to 
enforce its war right, it struggles to achieve the same resulta by 
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the devious process of an American embargo. To enforce their 
rights of war nations sacrifice the lives of men ; Germany to make 
good her lost rights is willing to sacrifice a friendly State. In 
furtherance of this, unconsciously I feel sure, Mr. Norman Angell 
has lent his facile pen, and he threatens us with war with the 
United States unless we forego the benefits which the command 
of the sea has given us. If it were possible to imagine President 
Wilson to acquiesce by so much as the movement of his little 
finger, granting to Germany any fraction of the indirect help she 
so urgently needs, then indeed clouds would gather on the horizon 
—there is no half-way house between neutrality and alliance with 
the enemy.* But we may rest assured there is no such possi- 
bility. Before, therefore, Mr. Norman Angell further develops 
his theory I would commend to his study those mighty disputa- 
tions concerning the ‘freedom of the sea’ which were held 
twenty years ago between the United States and Great 
Britain, quorum pars parvula fui. We knew what we were 
quarrelling about; but Germany! She tells the unlistening 
world that she is fighting for ‘the traditional mare liberum’ ! 
What can this parvenu of the high seas know of its traditions? 
And for the delectation of pacifist ears this programme has been 
arranged : ‘a free sea,’ which shall mean ‘the cessation of the 
danger of war and the stopping of world-wars,’ and ‘the sending 
of troops and war machines into the territory of others or into 
neutralized ports ’ is to be ‘ declared a casus belli.’* From which 
. it appears that the proposed remedy will hardly cure the disease. 

* The real issue must be understood, or we shall find ourselves in a blind 
alley. The case must be put as strongly as I have put it. The Washington 
correspondent of The Times, writing on July 19, full of anxious solicitude at 
the gravity of the situation and grave cautioning, said: ‘It is all very well 
to trust to the President’s sense of fairness to prevent the closing of American 
sources of supply of munitions of war. We can surely do so with perfect 
safety.’ In the prevalence of this view of the case lies the gravest danger; 
once admit that ‘ fairness’ has in any shape or form anything to do with the 
matter, we open the floodgates of Teuton eloquence, and, to use the conven- 
tional expression, the President must be a strong man to resist it. The question 
must be looked at from a higher standpoint; and it cannot be put more strongly 
or tersely than it was by Mr. Bryan in his letter to Mr. Stone in January : 
‘It is the business of belligerent operations on the high seas, not the duty of a 
neutral, to prevent contraband from reaching the enemy. . . . If Germany and 
Austria-Hungary cannot import contraband from this country it is not because 
of that fact the duty of the United States to close its markets to the Allies.’ 

4 The Times correspondent from New York, on January 11, thus recorded 
an extract from Herr Dernburg’s speech at a Republican club in America. 
An interesting commentary on the sincerity of the German diatribes against the 
United States for ‘ helping Germany’s enemies’ is furnished by the fact that, 
during the rebellion in China in 1913, the rebels in the Southern Provinces 
obtained large supplies of arms from German firms in Shanghai. The German 
Government took no steps to prevent its subjects ‘ helping the enemies’ of the 
Republic; on the contrary, it joined, so it was reported, in protesting against 
the Chinese Government exercising in self-defence its undoubted right of search 
and seizure of cargoes of arms which it knew were being smuggled into the 
Settlement in order to be handed over to the agents of the rebel leaders. Circum- 
stances alter cases. 
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‘It is with no mere idle use of high-sounding phrase that 
Great Britain once more appears to vindicate the freedom of the 
sea.’ Thus we spoke in the argument in the Behring Sea 
Arbitration. And we may continue so tq speak with clearest 
conscience ; for a careful scrutiny will show that the principle of 
the Order in Council is new, if you will, but in legitimate 
sequence from well-established doctrines, and has sprung from 
them in an ordered and scientific development. Of the American 
Protest which criticises it, speaking with all due respect for the 
learned authors of it, it is, I venture to think, open on its destruc- 
tive side to this general remark : that it enunciates old doctrines 
in their popular form without that full examination of the under- 
lying principles which the grave state of the world’s affairs 
demands. On its constructive side, however, it is interesting and 
worthy of careful study. 

Let us get at once a clear view of the position. England by 
this Order has aimed a very vigorous blow at the heart of her 
enemy, but the Government of the United States has warned 
her that she may not do it, not from any humanitarian con- 
siderations, but because it would react to the detriment of neutral 
traders. It points out that there are some principles of inter- 
national law, some documents or declarations, which stand in 
our way. If this be really so, then international law sets the 
profit of the trader above the life of nations. ‘The theory of the 
United States appears to be that the conduct of war is to be 
governed by the interests of commerce, even if they touch those 
of the belligerents. The truer theory is, I believe, that com- 
merce, in so far as it touches the interests of the belligerents, is 
entirely subordinated to the exigencies of war. If the view of 
the United States is right, then the documents and the declara- 
tions have been heedlessly signed and made, and the power of 
England upon the seas has been recklessly frittered away. 

I endeavoured in the April number of this Review to get into 
sharper relief than popular notions give to it the position in which 
the neutral trader stands to a belligerent and to his own Govern- 
ment, and also to recall the real meaning of neutrality. The 
Order in Council had at that time been issued, but the American 
Protest had not been delivered. I intimated, however, that it 
seemed probable that a close examination of fundamental prin- 
ciples would show that the Order was abundantly justified by 
them. The publication of the Protest confirms me in that 
view. 

And, first, I venture to contest the main doctrines on which 
the criticism of the Order rests. I deny that a belligerent nation 
has been conceded ‘the right of visit and search, and the right 
of capture and condemnation’ of neutral ships engaged in 
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unneutral service or carrying contraband for the enemy. I deny: 
that a belligerent nation has been conceded ‘ the right to establish 
and maintain a blockade of an enemy’s ports and coasts and to 
capture and condemn any vessel taken in trying to break the 
blockade.’ On the ‘contrary, I assert that these are belli- 
gerent rights which may be asserted and exercised against the 
neutral trader whose vessels are engaged in rendering those 
services to the enemy, and that consequently ‘a nation’s 
sovereignty over its own ships and citizens under its own flag on 
the high seas’ does suffer ‘diminution in times of war’ to the 
full extent to which a belligerent exercises those rights, and to 
that extent ‘the equality of sovereignty on the high seas’ finds 
no place in war. And I further contend that the proposition, to 
the establishment of which all the argument of the Protest 
tends—that ‘innocent shipments may be freely transported to 
and from the United States through neutral countries to belli- 
gerents’ territory ’ without risk of seizure and confiscation—is not 
true when one of the belligerent Governments has declared its 
intention of stopping all shipments, and has taken effective steps 
to enforce that intention. If the proposition were true in these 
circumstances the Order in Council would be a breach of inter- 
national law. 

Before making good this position a preliminary point raised 
by the Protest must be dealt with—the bearing of the Declaration 
of Paris on the question. Even the learned must have been 
somewhat confused by the isolated, almost casual, reference to 
one of its rules—‘ Free ships make free goods’; or to be more 
accurate, ‘The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war.’ Its relation to the context is 
more than obscure, for this rule applies to the seizure of enemy 
property, whereas the doctrines on which the law of contraband 
and the law of blockade rest apply to the seizure of neutral pro- 
perty. It is clear, therefore, that there are two very distinct 
planes of thought, and we cannot step lightly from one to the 
other without putting in peril the logical structure of the dis- 
cussion. 

‘The rules of the Declaration of Paris of 1856, among 
them that free ships make free goods, will hardly at this day 
be disputed by the signatories of that solemn agreement.’ 

Thus, and no more, the Protest. The United States is not a 
signatory to the Declaration, and its final clause provides that it 
‘is not and shall not be binding, except between those Powers 
who have acceded, or shall accede to it.’ But let us put this 
technical objection on one side and, admitting the rule to be a 
generally accepted principle, see what it has to do with the 
question in dispute. 
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The merchant promotes his trade with foreign parts by many 
ways, but he never loses sight of one essential : payment for his 
goods. It is true that credit is the life of commerce ; but during 
war conditions are changed, and while it may be that some still 
adhere to peace-time customs, the ‘rumble of the distant drum’ 
induces others, probably the more numerous, certainly the wiser, 
to ‘ take the cash and let the credit go.’ On the other hand, the 
purchaser’s object is to get the goods, more especially if he is a 
belligerent and the goods munitions of war: and one very sure 
way of obtaining possession of the document of title to them is 
by paying cash or by giving some substitute which the vendor 
accepts as its equivalent. Thus cash enables the wishes of both 
parties to be satisfied; and the law facilitates the acquisition of 
property after a sale by means of the contract for delivery of 
goods ‘f.o.b.,’ free on board, under which the property passes to 
the purchaser from the moment the goods are on board ship. 
Now it is obvious that if the neutral trader is wise in his genera- 
tion he will, having in view the risks ahead of him, secure pay- 
ment for his goods and get rid of them ‘f.o.b.’ Then all those 
troublesome questions of seizure by belligerent cruisers and con- 
demnation by Prize Courts concern him no longer. The goods 
become enemy cargoes consigned to one of the belligerents, the 
vendor has got his money, and they may go to the bottom of the 
deep blue sea, or into the factories of the other belligerent, for 
all he cares. 

Here then is the puzzle. Seeing that the law makes such 
ample provision for his protection, allows him to trade in such 
fashion that he can with safety and profit get rid of his trouble- 
some property in cargoes when he has shipped them, even in 
cargoes of contraband of war, what is the meaning of all this 
talk about the violation of the rights of the neutral trader upon 
the high seas? They have vanished ; and even the ingenuous pro- 
tests against the too strenuous application of the doctrine of 
‘continuous voyages’ lose much of their pathos when we realise 
that the cargoes (of, say, cotton, copper, rubber, or even food- 
stuffs) seized on their way to neutral ports may not be, need not 
be if he has exercised reasonable care, the neutral vendor’s pro- 
perty at all. They ought to be enemy property, or at best the 
property of purchasers in ‘ countries which, though neutral, are 
contiguous to the nations at war’; and then the plaint should 
come from the other side of the Atlantic. The whole question 
has now taken a different aspect, and the presumption, based on 
overwhelming statistics, that these neutral traders are acting 
as agents for the enemy, or are anticipating enormous profits 
from sales to the enemy, is wholly justified and most pertinent 
to the issue. Looking therefore at the case in the rough, the 
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neutral American vendor, if he has acted with common prudence, 
is out of Court as a complainant. And, further, his position is 
vastly different from an ethical standpoint if he has chosen to 
give credit to the enemy, or to a purchaser who is probably the 
enemy’s agent ; still more different, almost dwindles to vanishing- 
point, if he has sent the goods on the chance of ‘ payment if safe 
delivery.’ From a purely commercial point of view, therefore, if 
seizures of such cargoes are to be made the basis of complaint by 
the Government as the legitimate mouthpiece of United States 
traders in the bulk, the only possible ground on which it could 
be presented is that they may affect trade generally; the com- 
plaint would be of ‘the injury to American commerce as a 
whole,’ as it was in fact put in the Note of the 28th of December. 
But then the damage is too remote from the alleged wrongful in- 
jury to sustain a plea. Interference with trade is the inevitable 
consequence of war; the more strenuously sea-power is exercised 
the greater the interference, and the command of the sea inevit- 
ably makes the interference one-sided. But it may, with respect, 
be questioned whether the allegation is correct. The effect of war 
on commerce generally must be judged by its results on com- 
merce as a whole; there must be a general balance-sheet of 
United States trade in which the profits of some traders must be 
set against the losses of others. Is it quite certain that American 
commerce as a whole has not derived much benefit from the War 
rather than suffered serious loss? There seems to be some con- 
fusion of the particular with the general. In regard to this ground 
of complaint war is entitled to the same treatment as the public 
good, which is never condemned for the individual wrong it does 
and must do, or the world would have stood still long ago. The 
position of affairs may, therefore, be stated very clearly : only in 
those cases in which the property in the cargoes seized has not 
passed out of the vendor do the questions of contraband and 
blockade affect him. But where the property has passed to an 
enemy purchaser or his agent, then other questions arise which 
depend on the Declaration of Paris.° 

The Declaration of Paris has been roundly abused by many 
who believe that it clipped the wings of England’s sea-power, 
having been expressly designed thereto and weakly assented to 
by England. It covers goods consigned to an enemy Govern- 
ment! But looking at it merely as it affects neutral merchants, 
this provision—‘ Free ships make free goods ’—fails lamentably as 
a practical doctrine, because in the attempt at conciseness its 


5 In order not to confuse the argument, I refer here specifically only to the 
case of a neutral vendor and an enemy purchaser. Where the purchaser is also 
a neutral trader the legal position does not alter until the facts make the case 
one of ‘ continuous voyage.’ 
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authors forgot to be explicit. As it stands it is not true. If has 
not interfered with the right of search, because contraband of war 
is excepted, and the fundamental argument that you cannot seize 
if you cannot search, ‘ whatever be the ships, whatever be the 
cargoes, whatever be their destination,’ still holds good. Nor 
has it interfered with or curtailed the rights incident to blockade ; 
then the doctrine of the Declaration vanishes, for there are no 
‘free ships’ by which the enemy’s goods may be made free, all 
goods on board being liable to seizure. But the great defect of 
the provision is that it leaves deplorably vague the question by 
whom the ‘ freedom’ of the enemy goods may be raised : by the 
neutral carrier or the enemy owner, and it is precisely this point 
which arises under the American Protest. 

This question also arises very directly under the Order in 
Council, for the first clause provides that the goods discharged 
from a neutral vessel seized on its voyage to a German port, 
other than contraband of war, shall, if they are not requisitioned 
for the use of His Majesty, ‘be restored by order of the Court, 
upon such terms as the Court may in the circumstances deem to be 
just, to the person entitled thereto.” Now, if the property in the 
cargo has by law passed to an enemy purchaser certain questions 
as to the making of the order would, I presume, arise, which for 
obvious reasons I do not discuss. But it is quite certain that the 
American vendor could not appear and make the claim on behalf 
of such a purchaser ; equally certain that the United States Govern- 
ment would have no locus standi. The position under the Order 
in Council is the same as would arise in normal circumstances if, 
for example, the question before a Prize Court were as to the 
‘effectiveness’ of a blockade. The neutral owner of the ship 
would argue the case on his own behalf, but not on behalf of an 
enemy owner of the cargo. As, therefore, the United States 
Government could not argue the legal case on behalf of an enemy 
purchaser, and as enemy purchasers are the persons specially 
cared for by this rule of the Declaration of Paris, it is difficult to 
see how it can argue the question diplomatically. But, not being 
altogether inexperienced in diplomacy, it has limited its protest 
to the case of its neutral traders. Then, with great deference, 
the invocation of the Declaration of Paris is irrelevant, for the 
whole point of the clause is the freedom of the goods and not 
the freedom of the ship; and the question of the freedom of the 
ship cannot be raised, because the exception from the rule of 
contraband of war carries with it a forced submission to the belli- 
gerent right of search. And, further, the question whether the 
Order in Council is an illegal extension of the law of blockade is 
not affected by the Declaration, but must be decided on other 
grounds. 
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result from small profits or large. And in war-time the neutral 
trader, being a mere man of commerce, appears to be quite 
ready to ‘ pay for the boundless gain’ which the sale of munitions 
gives him by taking the ‘ boundless risk’ of seizure and con- 
demnation, keeping the property in his cargoes while they are 
on the high seas. Should disaster follow, there is always ‘ the 
Government’ to fall back on; and if only it can be persuaded 
to wave the banner of ‘neutral rights’ with sufficient dexterity, 
the chances are in favour of compensation. Now, if all neutral 
traders would take Reason for their guide the Declaration of Paris 
would reveal hitherto unsuspected virtues. Let me commend 
the following brief articles to the consideration of the diplomatic 
professors at the next Hague Conference : First—‘ For the future 
avoidance of tortuous discussions so common in the past, the law 
of contraband, and so much of the law of blockade as affects the 
neutral trader, are hereby abolished, and all contracts for the sale 
of all goods whatsoever made between neutral and belligerent 
traders shall for all purposes be deemed to be contracts f.o.b.’ 
Secondly—‘ For the greater peace of the world, and the preven- 
tion of those financial difficulties hitherto so commonly resulting 
to private individuals from war, it is agreed that ‘‘ free ships make 
free goods’’; so only that such free ships, whatever be their 
cargoes, whatever be their destination, may be taken by either 
belligerent, without undue show of force or unnecessary use of 
explosives, into his nearest port, there to abide the decision of a 
Prize Court whether they be goods designed for the use of the 
enemy forces ; and, if it be shown to the satisfaction of the Court 
that they be not so designed, then they shall be declared to be 
‘‘free goods,’’ and if the person entitled thereto be a neutral they 
shall be delivered up to him on such conditions as the Court 
shall think just; but if he be an enemy, other than the enemy 
Government, then they shall be held until the conclusion of 
peace, when they shall be delivered up.’ 

Is this a scheme straight from the Councils of Utopia? I 
wonder! Perhaps for the present it may be left with the judicial 
formula ‘ I should like to hear the point argued.’ But this is cer- 
tain, that if contracts with belligerents were made with the same 
business caution as contracts in peace-time, all the clamour about 
the ‘ rights of the neutral trader’ would die down, for he would 
have none which need protection, and Notes of friendly remon- 
strance and dexterously worded Protests would be unnecessary. 
But we live in an age of great unreason ; and the law of confra- 
band and all that part of the law of blockade which affects neutral 
traders have been the inevitable result. The Declaration of 
Paris might have got rid of many difficulties with a little more 


But ‘quick returns make rich merchants,’ whether they 
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study of actual facts, but it has not; and so, in spite of good 
intention, we must wrestle, and I propose now to wrestle, with 
the problems it has left unsolved. 

The essential condition of blockade, as hitherto understood, is 
that the blockading squadron must be in the immediate offing of 
the blockaded port. We have placed our cruiser cordon at a con- 
siderable distance from the German coast. And here, to the 
general, is the stumbling-block in our way; to the American, is 
the sign of our backsliding. Yet, curiously enough, if we had 
declared a blockade, any question which might have arisen as to 
‘its validity owing to the position of the cordon is set at rest by 
ithe Protest itself. 

The rules of international law can only preserve their vitality 
if they keep pace with the progress of science; if they do not, 
they must pass into the limbo of forgotten things. Hence the 
necessity for a clear discernment between essential principle and 
unessential detail. In my previous article I pointed out that this 
discernment was singuarly lacking in the early protests of the 
United States Government. The details of our doings on the high 
seas were criticised as not being in conformity with action which 
tradition justified; our all-sufficient answer was that they were 
justified by the principles on which that traditional action was 
based. Now although, as I think, in this last Note the American 
Government has judged what we have done by the narrow 
formulas of a bygone age, when it comes to treat of ‘ blockade’ 
it frankly abandons them ; it literally leaps forward, and brushing 
them aside shows us that we might have taken other measures 
of belligerent discipline which would have reacted far more 
seriously against the neutral trader than those embodied in the 
Order. The American Government believes—it is, when un- 
troubled by the complainings of its traders, far too profound a 
student not to believe—that the law of blockade greatly needs re- 
writing. Rules which were adapted to Nelson’s frigates can 
have little or no application to the battle-cruisers of to-day. But 
they were the outcome of a principle, and that principle remains. 
The American Government agrees that for a blockade the cordon 
of ships in the offing is no longer practicable in the face of an 
enemy ‘possessing the means and opportunity to make an 
effective defence by the use of submarines, mines, and aircraft,’ 
and is therefore no longer to be insisted on. It believes that a 
‘long-distance blockade’ is now inevitable. The importance 
of this admission cannot be exaggerated. It might, I should 
have thought, be contended that a ‘ blockade’ cannot be effective 
if the enémy possesses sufficient means of offence—in other words, 
has the present means of destroying its effectiveness. It can 
never be sufficiently insisted on that ‘blockade’ has, in addition 
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to its realities, a technical and highly artificial side. Under the 
conditions of warfare existing at the time the rules were evolved, 
the visible sign of its effectiveness was the presence of the 
blockading ships in the offing ; that was the fact from which the 
danger to merchant ships trying to run in to the blockaded coast 
became evident. But if, whether by submarines, mines, or air- 
craft, this danger ceases to be evident, if it can be actually 
eliminated, if by the offensive protection of destroyers or cruisers 
there is an evident danger to the blockading squadron, it would 
seem to follow that both the real and the artificial effectiveness of 
that squadron would be destroyed. A blockade liable to be 
seriously questioned, the blockading ships to be annihilated, by 
al opposing squadron, seems to involve a contradiction in terms.‘ 
But all this is top-hamper of curious argument, and must go by 
the board when modern fleets take up their war-stations. The 
enforcement of a ‘long-distance blockade’ is recognised by the 
American Protest as being one of their modern duties. But for 
what purpose? For that extreme exhibition of force which the 
command of the sea enables one of the belligerents to display in 
order to strangle the life out of the enemy. ‘That is the principle 
of blockade—the exercise of power to stop all supplies from going 
to the enemy, because he has the power ; and the Protest admits 
that this power may now be exercised in a wider area than in 
days gone by: exercised against the enemy, and therefore exer- 
cised against the neutral trader, whose chances of getting even 
those things to the enemy which had, before its exercise, been 
allowed to pass as non-contraband are correspondingly diminished. 
Let it be noted at once in italics that this admission comes from a 
Government which is the most powerful protester against 
infringements of what it holds to be the rights of neutral 
traders. 

The learned student detects here what appears to be 
an obvious flaw in the argument. He has been taught that ‘a 
blockade must not extend beyond the ports and coasts belonging 
to or occupied by the enemy,’ and that ‘the blockading forces 
must not bar access to neutral ports or coasts.’ The first and 
eighteenth articles of the Declaration of London have thus 
summarised the practice. The Government of the United States 
has not forgotten those elementary maxims; but it will not let 
them interfere with the development of its theory of the ‘long- 
distance blockade.’ The principle on which they are based can 


* I put this forward purely as a theoretical consideration, because I am not 
sure that Nelson’s historical blockades fulfilled the condition of not being subject 
to effective attack. But whether they did or not, the possibilities of destroying 
the actual as distinguished from the potential effectiveness of a blockade have 
been entirely altered by the modern appliances of sea-warfare. 
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well be preserved : ‘ If the necessities of the case should seem to 
render it imperative that the cordon of blockading vessels be 
extended across the approaches to any neighbouring neutral port 
or country, it would seem clear that it would still be practicable 
to comply with the well-recognised and reasonable prohibition 
of international law against the blockading of neutral ports by 
according free admission and exit to all lawful traffic with neutral 
ports through the blockading cordon.’ 

Very frankly, I have my doubts as to the soundness of the 
American contention. When this time of warfare is overpast 
and only its echoes remain, when another Conference shall 
assemble at the Hague to endeavour to read its lessons more 
surely than its predecessors had learnt those of previous wars, 
I doubt whether this new doctrine of blockade will find much 
favour ; for if it is accepted as an ‘ effective blockade ’ the artificial 
side of the law must also be accepted, and a temporary with- 
drawal on account of stress of weather must be declared not to 
raise it. But of this I have no doubt, that the principle on which 
blockade rests will always be recognised, must always be recog- 
nised because it is a fact—that a belligerent will, and therefore, 
as we are used to say, ‘may,’ resort to the final strangling process 
whenever he has the power, because he has the power; of this 
no arbitrary rules can deprive him. I believe that when things 
come to be weighed in the balance, when Time’s just sentence is 
pronounced, it will be that the new Order in Council indicates 
the proper method by which a belligerent may, in view of the 
advance in the methods of naval warfare, now exercise that 
strenuous and strangling pressure upon the enemy which in old 
days he was entitled to do by means of a technical blockade, and 
that in the way it deals with the neutral trader it has found the 
correct solution of that part of the problem. 

Let me now try to make things a little clearer. We are so 
accustomed to the grooves in which our thoughts have been 
trained to run that we are apt to overlook the intimate connexion 
which exists between the law of contraband and the law of 
blockade. They are treated as isolated doctrines, as independent 
branches of the law. The American Protest declares them to be 
separate ‘concessions’ by neutrals to belligerents. Discussed, 
as they are, in terms which have no common denomination of 
language, comparison between them has become, if not impos- 
sible, certainly unusual. Let us then reduce them to a common 
denominator. If we talk of both in terms of belligerent action 
we find in the law of contraband the right of search as a pre- 
liminary to seizure, in the law of blockade the right of seizure 
without search. In terms of the cargo seized, we find the first 
limited to contraband of war, the second unlimited. But this is 
Vou. LXXVIII—No. 462 8 
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not very satisfactory; it does not explain why, if the neutral 
trader has any rights in regard to non-contraband, the belligerent 
may destroy them by declaring a blockade. It appears to lead 
to some such general principle as this: when neutral vessels 
come within a-certain distance from the enemy’s coasts (the 
offing) a belligerent may seize anything and everything, but until 
they come within that distance he can only seize contraband of 
war: which is not an accurate statement of the law. ‘ Belli- 
gerent right’ is clearly the common factor ; a belligerent has the 
right to declare what shall be contraband of war; he has the 
right to declare a blockade. The variant is the position and 
number of ships he makes use of, the exhibition of force by 
which both rights are enforced. So we get to this result: that 
when there is a cordon of cruisers the belligerent may seize 
anything, but when there are only isolated ships he may only 
seize contraband of war. 

This test ceases to be rudimentary when we introduce another 
factor common to the two subjects—effectiveness. That the 
belligerent’s naval dispositions must be capable of doing what 
he proposes to do—in other words, must be effective to that end— 
is no less a feature of the law of contraband than it is of blockade. 
Carrying contraband of war and blockade-running are not 
offences ; the evil consequences, which authors insist on calling 
‘penalty,’ result from capture. Therefore in both cases what 
the belligerent may do is only qualified by what he can do. That 
sub-conscious recognition of the possibility that a belligerent may 
put far greater impediments in the way of neutral communica- 
tions with his enemy than is implied in the law of contraband, 
becomes now the conscious principle which I gave in outline in 
my previous article : that ‘ contraband’ and ‘blockade’ are identi- 
cal in principle ; they are merely convenient names given to vary- 
ing exhibitions of force against the enemy, and the consequences, 
to enemy and neutral trader alike, do in fact depend on and 
vary with the force exhibited—that is, with the number and posi- 
tion of the ships employed upon the service, which, if effectively 
performed, results in both cases in seizure and condemnation. 
Blockade in principle is, therefore, nothing more than an inde- 
finite extension of the list of contraband of war, subject only to 
the requirement that a sufficient number of ships should be 
placed in such a position as to make this extended threat of seizure 
effective. This then is practically what the Order in Council does ; 
and even if it insisted on condemnation in all cases it would be 
justified, for it satisfies the test which this analysis shows to be 
the true test, and the only test, that the ships employed upon the 
service, both as regards number and position, shall be effective 
for its due performance. 
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Now, seeing that the Order pays so great regard to the pocket 
of the neutral trader that it does not condemn his non-contraband 
cargoes, it is very difficult to discover any justification for pro- 
test. Shorn of superfluity of words, the complaint is that we 
have not declared a blockade ; and it resolves itself into this : that 
we ought to seize and condemn neutral cargoes and not rest 
satisfied with what may be termed an interim seizure, which 
may not become absolute. The answer is that the existence and 
extent of a right does not depend on the nature of the procedure 
by which it is enforced. It is true that international law has 
invented a fiction to assist the belligerent who decides to de- 
clare a blockade ; it preserves, as against the neutral trader, the 
‘evident danger of seizure’ even when owing to stress of weather 
it has ceased not merely to be evident, but to exist altogether. 
What can this fiction have to do with the nature of the right to 
which it is a mere adjunct? the right to stop all supplies going to 
the enemy. It is preposterous to say that a belligerent cannot 
exercise this right unless he avails himself of the adventitious 
assistance which the law offers him; that although he can do 
without it yet he may not. 

What is true of the deep sea must also be true of the high 
air. When the lorries and cargo-carriers of the air have come 
into being, and the war in the air becomes even more of a grim 
reality than it is to-day, neutrals carrying supplies to the enemy 
will, I imagine, receive short shrift, contraband or no contraband, 
siege or no siege, blockade or no blockade. 


But the United States Government rests its protest on an 
alternative ground. The Order in Council 


would constitute, were its provisions to be actually carried into effect 
as they stand, a practical assertion of unlimited belligerent rights over 
neutral commerce within the whole European area, and an almost 
unqualified denial of the sovereign rights of the nations now at peace. 

This Government takes it for granted that there can be no question 
what those rights are. A nation’s sovereignty over its own ships and 
citizens under its own flag on the high seas in time of peace is, of course, 
unlimited. And that sovereignty suffers no diminution in times of war 
except in so far as the practice and consent of civilised nations have 
limited it by the recognition of certain now clearly determined rights 
which it is conceded may be exercised by nations which are at war. 

A belligerent nation has been conceded the right of visit and search, 
and the right of capture and condemnation if upon examination a neutral 
vessel is found to be engaged in unneutral service or to be carrying con- 
traband of war intended for the enemy’s Government or armed forces. 
It has been conceded the right to establish and maintain a blockade of an 
enemy’s ports and coasts, and to capture and condemn any vessel taken 
in trying to break the blockade. It is even conceded the right to detain 
and take to its own ports for judicial examination all vessels which it 
suspects for substantial reasons to be engaged in unneutral service, and 
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to condemn them if the suspicion is sustained. But such rights, long 
clearly defined both in doctrine and practice, have hitherto been held to 
be the only permissible exceptions to the principle of equality of 
sovereignty on the high seas as between belligerents and nations not 
engaged in war. 


If the rights of the neutral trader are no greater than I have 
stated them in my previous article and he acts at his own peril 
and is entirely independent of his own Government, and if the 
rights of the belligerents are as large as I have there stated them, 
then it follows that there can be no question of ‘ concession’ by the 
neutral trader’s Government, in regard to either contraband or 
blockade, but only an assertion of belligerent right, and all ques- 
tions as to the sovereignty of that Government over its trader’s 
ships disappear. When the neutral trader is carrying contra- 
band, or when he is blockade-running, he deliberately runs his 
risk, and therefore cannot claim the protection of his flag. Two 
quotations from Historicus will suffice to establish this elementary 
proposition. In one of his Letters he examines the terms of the 
British proclamations of neutrality. In them, he says, the nature 
of the consequence, called a penalty, of trading in contraband of 
war ‘is pointed out with equal clearness and correctness—viz. the 
withdrawal of the Queen’s protection from the contraband on its 
road to the enemy, and an abandonment of the subject to the 
operation of belligerent rights.’’ And again, ‘ when the neutral 
Sovereign has withdrawn from his subjects engaged in such a 
trade the protection of his flag, he has discharged the whole duty 
of neutrality.’* To withdraw protection, to abandon rights, are 
inconsistent with any notion of concession. A neutral vessel 
carrying contraband is in no better case than if she wore no flag. 
The fact of the contraband being on board withdraws her from 
her national protection. Further, seeing that the laws of the 
United States, taking that country as typical of neutral countries, 
‘do not forbid their citizens to sell to either of the belligerent 
Powers articles contraband of war, or to take munitions of war 
. . . on board their private ships for transportation,’ ° it is im- 
possible to say that the neutral Government, except only when 
an embargo has been declared, exercises jurisdiction over such 
private ships, for the national law creates no offence which could 
give jurisdiction. Therefore it is clear that the neutral vessel 
by carrying contraband or running blockade puts herself deli- 
berately, and with the acquiescence of her own Government, at 
the mercy of the other belligerent, and submits to the exercise 
of belligerent rights.*° 


7 Letters of Historicus, p. 132. ® Ibid. p. 136. 

® President Pierce, cited Letters of Historicus, p. 132. 

2° ‘As an illustration of the scrupulous exactitude of the principles appealed to 
by President Wilson in his recent Notes to Germany, I may refer to the distinc- 
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The right of search might be looked on as a concession, or an 
infringement of jurisdiction, in the case of ships not carrying 
contraband. Yet even this does not bear analysis; for, as 
Historicus points out, ‘ when a trade in contraband is notoriously 
and extensively carried on, it exposes the innocent as well as the 
guilty to suspicion and search, and this is precisely why the 
Queen in her proclamation of neutrality exhorts her subjects to 
abstain from such a trade.’** The proclamation in fact admits 
that this search of all vessels on suspicion is an integral and 
inevitable part of the right of search. It is not a concession, but 
only the logical extension of the belligerent right to capture 
contraband on neutral vessels, and to take all steps necessary to 
attain that end. It is a part of the belligerent right. This ques- 
tion does not arise in connexion with blockade, for there there is 
no search, and all things become contraband of war. 


But although I have been obliged to devote great space to 
these preliminary subjects, the point of the Protest is still to 
come. ‘The condition attached by the United States to its theory 
of the ‘long-distance blockade’ is that free admission and exit 
must be accorded ‘ to all lawful traffic with neutral ports through 
the blockading cordon.’ ‘ Lawful traffic,’ it is explained, ‘ would 
of course include all outward-bound traffic from the neutral 
country, and all inward-bound traffic to the neutral country except 
contraband in transit to the enemy.’ This must be read with a 
sentence which occurs earlier in the Note :— 


It is confidently assumed that His Majesty’s Government will not 
deny at once [i.e. presumably, ‘ will at once admit’] that it is a rule 
sanctioned by general practice that, even though a blockade should exist 
and the doctrine of contraband as to blockaded territory be rigidly 
enforced, innocent shipments may be freely transported to and from the 
United States through neutral countries to belligerent territory without 
being subject to the penalties of contraband traffic or breach of blockade, 
much less to detention, requisition, or confiscation. 





tion he draws in the Note of June 11, between the duty of a neutral Govern- 
ment to enforce its own laws in regard to granting clearances to vessels 
carrying cargo prohibited by those laws and the grant of clearances to vessels 
carrying contraband of war: ‘Performing its recognised duty as a neutral 
Power and enforcing its natural laws, it was its [t.e. the Government of the 
United States] duty to see to it that the Lusitania was not armed for offensive 
action, that she was not serving as a transport, that she did not carry cargo 
prohibited by the statutes of the United States, and that if, in fact, she was a 
naval vessel of Great Britain she should not receive clearance as a merchantman, 
It performed that duty. It enforced its statutes with scrupulous vigilance 
through its regularly constituted officials... .’ The performance of these 
express duties is treated as distinct from the contentions of the German Govern- 
ment regarding the carriage of contraband of war. 

1 Letters of Historicus, p. 177. 
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At last we have the real issue. Assume everything in our 
favour : that our blockading cruisers are rightly standing far out 
to sea; that we should be justified in condemning the cargoes 
seized instead of returning them to the persons lawfully entitled 
thereto : the United States denies that its own particular doctrine 
of ‘ continuous voyages’ can apply to a ‘ long-distance blockade.’ 
And here undoubtedly the books seem to be in its favour, 
for the rule they give, embodied in Article 19 of the Declaration 
of London, is shortly this : the doctrine of ‘continuous voyages’ 
does not apply to a blockade. This is the logical consequence of 
a principle I have already referred to; because blockading forces 
must not bar access to neutral ports, and the doctrine of ‘con- 
tinuous voyages’ expressly deals with cargoes on vessels bound 
for neutral ports. But it would seem to follow that with the dis- 
appearance of the offing from the definition of ‘blockade,’ and 
with the consequent legitimate barring of access to neutral ports, 
the application of the doctrine of ‘continuous voyages’ must 
follow as a matter of course. These words hold no precious 
mystery ; they never meant more than this : that what the neutral 
trader cannot do directly without running the risk of seizure 
and condemnation he cannot do indirectly without running that 
risk. And whereas, as has been shown, the right to blockade 
the enemy is in principle no more than the right indefinitely to 
extend the list of contraband of war against the neutral trader, 
this must apply equally whether cargoes are going directly or 
indirectly to the enemy.” 

The discussion of narrow rules hinders the clear vision of the 
things which are ; and of these the all-important one is that, call 
it by what name you please, a belligerent will, whenever he has 
the power, take the necessary steps to cut off all supplies from 
the enemy ; and he will cut them off whether they are going by 
direct route or indirectly through a neutral port. The old condi- 
tions under which that power was exercised have, it is agreed, 
passed away ; the power, which we call the right, remains. The 
Government of the United States contends, on behalf of its 
traders, that they have the right to evade and therefore to nullify 
that power by supplying the enemy, indirectly and without risk, 
with those cargoes which they cannot safely supply him with 
directly. Surely the proposition is impossible on the face of it. To 
call such cargoes ‘innocent’ is to beg the question. The intro- 
duction of the atmosphere and terms of the criminal law has 
done more to fog the public comprehension of this branch of 
international law than any inherent complexity of the problems 
with which it deals. Yet here it will serve to bring home the 


12 I gather that the meaning of the official answer, dated March 19, to the 
distinguished chemists who were agitating for the inclusion of cotton in the list 
of absolute contraband is that their views have been met by the Order in Council. 
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inaccuracy of the American contention to the public mind; for 
seizure and condemnation become a sort of retributive penalty for 
the neutral trader’s attempt to evade what, to continue the lan- 
guage of law, the belligerent has the right to command, by darken- 
ing and disguising his real intention. Judged even by this imper- 
fect standard, the American Protest has cut away the ground 
from its own contention. The doctrine of ‘ continuous voyages ’ 
was accepted because of its logical simplicity ; and this simplicity 
shows that it must extend and reinforce every exhibition of force 
by a belligerent against his enemy; and its logic prevents the 
neutral trader from setting up any right, more especially any 
right which is not only in conflict with the belligerent right, but 
is based on deceit and needs a cloak to hide its real meaning. 
The right he claims is to send to the enemy those supplies which 
the belligerent has declared his intention and taken effective 
steps to deprive him of. If the neutral trader had such a right 
it would enable him to diminish the force of the belligerent blow, 
to heal the stroke of the wound. 





































There has been much talk of retaliation. The Order in 
Council has adopted the formula of the first of the Orders in 
Council of 1807,’* that the action of the enemy has given to His 
Majesty the ‘ unquestionable right of retaliation,’ and it has been 
assumed, too readily as I venture to think, that this is an 
admission that our action to-day falls outside the principles 
sanctioned by international law. The American newspapers 
have found apt expression of their criticism in the ancient adage 
‘Two wrongs do not make a right.’ And in the Protest of the 
Government this sentence occurs : 


| If the course pursued by the present enemies of Great Britain should 
: prove to be in fact tainted by illegality and disregard of the principles 
of war sanctioned by enlightened nations, it cannot be supposed, and the 
Government does not for a moment suppose, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would wish the same taint to attach to their own actions, or would 
cite such illegal acts as in any sense or degree a justification for similar 
practices on their part in so far as they affect neutral rights. 


A comparison of the measures taken by the Order in Council 
with those ordered by the German Admiralty can hardly have 
: been seriously intended; yet to many this sentence seemed to 
be straining diplomatic proprieties to their utmost limit. But any 
irritation it may have caused has been blotted out by the stern 
words of disapproval used by the President in his recent Notes to 
Germany. 

But the reference to retaliation cannot, as it seems to me, be 
legitimately construed into an admission of the illegality of the 


13 Dated January 7, 1807. 
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measures decreed by the Order in Council. The utmost that 
can be said of it is that it admits they are exceptional. The 
Order of 1807 declared that ‘no vessel shall be permitted to 
trade from one port to another, both French,’ and it was en- 
forced by seizure and confiscation of neutral vessels which dis- 
regarded it. That and the other Orders which countered 
Napoleon’s paper blockade of the English coasts have been 
severely criticised ; but it is impossible to apply the same criticism 
to an Order which omits the confiscation, and, on the contrary, 
expressly provides for the return of both ship and cargo to the 
neutral trader. That the measures are exceptional may be freely 
admitted, and to that extent they may be called reprisals; but 
exceptional measures, even of reprisal, are not necessarily illegal 
measures. 

The strangest part of the correspondence remains to be noted. 
The United States Government, within the last few days, has 
intimated that it ‘ will not recognise the validity of Prize Court 
proceedings taken under restraints imposed by British municipal 
law in derogation of the rights of American citizens under inter- 
national law.’ The Government has thus indicated the retaliatory 
measures it proposes to take against Great Britain, yet it has 
failed to see that the veiled irony of the paragraph just quoted 
from the Protest applies in its entirety to this reprisal. In so far 
as it relates to executive action, it proposes to accomplish the 
impossible. Prize Court judgments are in rem; they pass pro- 
perty, and if possession has followed not even the United States 
Government can undo it, for there would not be even a tenth 
point on which it could seize ; and if possession has not followed, 
Government action would be brought up short by the law. Fur- 
ther, in so far as it relates to judicial action, the intention appears 
to be to give an instruction to the American Courts how in the 
circumstances they are to deal with the decisions of the English 
Prize Courts. Thus the constitutional principle of the independ- 
ence of the Judiciary from the Executive is put in jeopardy, and 
the Government would again be brought up short by the law. 
And in so far as it relates to the law itself, the proposed action 
professes to decide favourably to the present contention of the 
United States a difficult and complicated question of law—whether 
judgments based on a municipal law which, it is alleged, is a 
violation of international law are not entitled to recognition by 
foreign Courts, more especially if they are judgments tm rem. 
Such a decision does not fall within the province of the Executive, 
but only of the Courts. So, as it was said aforetime in the British 
argument in the Behring Sea Arbitration, to all and every part 
of the different protests which have been made against our action 
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by the United States Government, there is, with profound respect, 
‘but one answer—the Law.’ ** 

In an Editorial Note in the May number of the North 
American Review on the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States this sentence occurs : ; 

If we should once admit the right of the Allies to forbid our sending 
foodstuffs to Germany, how could we deny the justice of Germany’s 
insistence that we should apply the same principle to England? And 
what would happen to the English people then? Surely, too, our British 
friends must realise that only the strictest adherence to international 
law makes it possible for us to furnish to the Allies the vast quantitics 
of war munitions without which they could not hope to win. 


The great friendliness of its tone cannot but be grateful to 
us ; yet in this short sentence all the fallacies and misconceptions 
of the real nature of the neutral trader’s position are concentrated. 
I have endeavoured to show that we have claimed to exercise a 
right which a fuller examination of admitted principles shows to 
be entirely warranted, that the only thing which stands in the 
way of the prompt admission of its legality is a popular concep- 
tion of belligerent rights which unduly confines them within 
limits which have proved themselves to be impossible in modern 
conditions of war. Law once was the handmaid of commerce : 
she has long since become its mistress. But what, for want 
of a better name, we call international law is still in a state of 
servitude. If its doctrines are to be treated as intelligible they 
must be considered as a continuous development springing from, 
and as the inevitable consequence of, the first cause, that two 
nations are at war. Then War becomes the key-note, sub- 
dominant, dominant, leading note, every note of the scale of 
action throughout the world, and the neutral trader cannot pitch 
the tune as it may best suit his interests. Is then the justifica- 
tion for these new doctrines an ultimate reference to Might is 
Right? Have I, following far behind the United States Govern- 
ment in the strenuousness of the law as I have formulated it, 
found a justification for the German who relies on Might without 
troubling to assert the Right? Surely not. I have striven to 
base the whole law and every part of the law as it affects the 
neutral trader on the plain fact that all exercise of might 
against the enemy, so long as it comes within the laws of 
humanity and the rules of war, is justifiable, and the omission 
of it mere folly, and that it is not limited by considerations of 
time and space ; and on this still plainer fact that the exercise of 


14 Tt is announced from Washington in the papers of 27th July, as this 
article is being passed for press, that Great Britain’s reply to the American 
Protest has been delivered, and that it holds the Order in Council to be within 
international law, though it may involve a new application of principle. 
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might against the enemy engenders ‘ right’ against such neutral 
traders as do, of their own free will and with eyes open, bring 
themselves within the scope of it. 

F. T. Piaeort. 


P.S.—I have dealt with the subject on the supposition that 
all contracts are made after the declaration of war. But much 
foreign trade is carried on by ‘long-distance’ contracts, and 
neutral traders who have entered into continuing contracts before 
the War would seem to demand special attention, for their eyes 
were not open, and the risk of seizure by a belligerent has caught 
them unawares. Speaking generally, it is here that the con- 
sideration shown to the neutral trader by Great Britain may find 
full scope for action. But I admit quite frankly that so much of 
my argument as is personal to the neutral trader does not 
apply to this category. On the other hand, the law of con- 
traband, with its adjunct the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyages,’ 
and the law of blockade, as they have been understood in the 
past, do not exempt them from the rigours of their operation. 
Yet the fact remains that the new development of the law 
does impose upon them greater risks than they ran heretofore, 
and a protest specially devoted to their hard case would, I 
should imagine, if it were limited to contracts relating to non- 
contraband and to contracts not made with the enemy Govern- 
ment, receive careful consideration. Only those who are con- 
cerned with the working of the Order in Council know exactly 
how it works; but I had this aspect of the question specially in 
mind when I wrote that it seemed possible that in the way the 
Order deals with the neutral trader it had found the correct 
solution of that part of the problem.—F. T. P. 
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CRITICISM AND THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


It is well to remember from time to time that the conditions 
in which the present Cabinet has come into being have no pre- 
cedent in English history. There have been Ministerial crises, 
real or manufactured, without number, but in every one of them 
there has been an alternative Government, able, if not always 
willing, to take the place of the Government in difficulties. 
Now, for the first time, it is impossible to say with any confi- 
dence what would happen if the present Ministry were over- 
thrown. Political parties have before now used up their leaders, 
but, if the Coalition Cabinet falls to pieces, it is the nation that 
will have used up its leaders. Be it wise or foolish, resolute or 
timid, fortunate or unfortunate, the Government we have now 
is to all appearance the only possible Government. This is a 
new feature in English politics, and the fortune of the War 
depends, it may be, upon the manner in which the English 
people behave themselves in these unfamiliar circumstances. 
Are they to go on criticising the new Government with the 
freedom shown by certain irresponsible politicians towards the 
late Government? For an answer to this question we must 
look to what it is that in ordinary times gives Parliamentary 
criticism its value. It is mainly useful because it serves as a 
reminder that over against the Ministers actually in office there 
sit other Ministers ready to relieve them of their functions. An 
Opposition is justified in doing its best to upset a Government 
when, and only when, it believes that it can put at least as good 
a Government in its place. No Opposition can have the right to 
believe this now. very section of serious opinion in Great 
Britain is included in the present Cabinet. Its members are 
men who have made their way to the front in every party. If 
we leave the present Ministers out of account, what politicians 
of the front rank are there left? In such a situation as this 
silence gains a new value. If anyone is tempted to complain 
that the Government measures are over-Liberal or over-Con- 
servative, he may profitably remind himself that they have not 
proved too Liberal for Mr. Bonar Law or Lord Lansdowne, or 
too Conservative for Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George. 
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A single instance will make this plain. Shortly before the 
late Government left office there was much correspondence in 
the newspapers on the advantages of compulsory service. The 
Government were credited with an open mind on the question, 
and everyone who wrote about it had at least a chance of help- 
ing them towards a right decision. Since then the controversy 
has been carried on with a cheerful disregard of the change 
which has come over the political situation. The leaders of the 
party which is supposed to favour compulsion now sit on the 
Treasury bench ; consequently all the facts which must be taken 
into account in order to arrive at a right conclusion are fully 
known to them. There can no longer be any need to ply them 
with arguments the force of which they must have already con- 
sidered. If they still believe in compulsion, they can measure 
the obstacles in the way of its adoption far more accurately than 
outsiders. If they are no longer bent on resorting to it, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they have come to think that 
to do so would not, in present circumstances, really help the 
War. There are politicians on both sides who appear to hold 
that the acceptance or the rejection of compulsory service is of 
more importance than the life of the National Government, or 
even than the issue of the present conflict. Some of them would 
almost prefer defeat to victory gained by a conscript army. 
Others would hardly care for success if it were won by a volun- 
tary army. Both alike reject with contempt the first lesson 
that the supporters of the new Government have to learn—the 
lesson that coalition and compromise are convertible terms. 
The two Front Benches are at last convinced that the War can 
be more effectually carried on by their coming together than 
by their remaining apart. But this does not mean that the ideas 
of either party will wholly determine the policy of the Coalition. 
Each will have new opportunities of learning what the other 
thinks, and it is only reasonable to expect that the views of 
both will be modified by that interchange of knowledge and 
opinion which has for the first time become possible. Though 
an advocate of compulsory service may enter upon the discus- 
sion in Cabinet with a settled conviction that it can end only 
in the way he desires, he may leave it with a new sense of the 
obstacles which must be got over before such a change can be 
made. A reasonable opponent of compulsion will not be quite in 
the same position because, however unwilling he may be to give 
up his preference for voluntary service, he is all the time aware 
that we may have to come to compulsion in the last resort. But 
though each starts from a different point, both may in the end 
reach the conclusion that it is best not to try compulsion until the 
possibilities of voluntary recruiting have been exhausted. The 
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essential thing is that the country should know that while the 
two sections of the Cabinet may differ as to the comparative 
advantages of the two ways of getting all the men we want, 
they are of one mind that in one way or another the men must 
be got. If Mr. Asquith’s statement on the night of the 
introduction of the National Registration Bill caused any doubt 
on this point, it was at once removed by Mr. Snowden’s happy 
reminder that the Prime Minister used the same language about 
the Coalition Government only five days before announcing its 
formation. 

The speakers against the principle of a National Register 
were silent, with one exception, as to what they would advise 
the Government to do in the event of voluntary recruiting proving 
a failure. One of them indeed did say that ‘if it was necessary, 
he would not object to conscription.’ But though he saved his 
character by this admission, he saved it at the expense of his 
argument. The proposal to gain an exact account of the avail- 
able strength of the country for war purposes is an indispensable 
preliminary to the adoption of compulsory service. Nothing 
therefore but the conviction that it ought not to be introduced, 
even though it were the only way of avoiding ultimate defeat, 
can justify putting off the preparation for it to the latest possible 
moment. If we are ever forced to enlist all the men who can 
bear arms, it will be when we are in the grasp of a necessity so 
urgent that we shall have no time to make careful inquiries 
as to their numbers and qualifications. That ought to be done 
before—not when—compulsion has become inevitable. But the 
National Register has an alternative use quite as important 
as the other. It may prove the best of all incentives to voluntary 
enlistment. If it had existed when Lord Kitchener asked for 
300,000 more men, there might have been no need to resort to 
the rather unworthy appeals that deface every wall in our cities. 
As the Government would already have ascertained how many 
men of military age there are in each district, they would only 
have had to state the percentage of these living in each district, 
and to call for that number of volunteers. The figures may 
vary from tens to thousands, but the number asked for would 
be more or less in proportion to the number on the Register. Is 
there any reason to doubt that an authoritative invitation of 
this kind will act irresistibly on that large class of men who 
say that they will come when they are sent for? In the absence 
of a National Register all our recruiting efforts have lacked the 
essential feature of precision. For one thing, no man could 
tell how long would be the interval between enlistment and 
equipment. A recruit in the jacket of ordinary life and armed 
only with his umbrella is not an inspiring spectacle. I remember 
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being struck more than once in the course of last wimter by 
the variations in the supply of arms and weapons as shown in 
the soldiers drilling in the parks. At first a large proportion 
of them were dressed in their ordinary clothes and carried only 
walking-sticks. By degrees khaki became the only wear and 
each man had a rifle. After an interval there was plainly a 
fresh shortage of equipments, and the dress of civil life was again 
in evidence. Lord Kitchener explained at the Guildhall that he 
has all along been unwilling to ‘ ask for a supply of men in excess 
of the equipment available for them.’ He holds it to be ‘ most 
undesirable that soldiers eager to take their places in the field 
should be thus checked and possibly discouraged, or that the com- 
pletion of this training should be hampered owing to lack of 
arms.’ In the first instance there was such a lack, and besides 
this there was not nearly sufficient accommodation for the thou- 
sands of recruits that came in from day to day. When they went 
back on leave and described what to them must have seemed 
the unnecessary annoyances inflicted on them their tales were 
not calculated to help the recruiting officer. If Lord Kitchener 
had felt able to give this simple explanation at the time, intend- 
ing volunteers would have been spared some discouragement 
and supposed ‘ shirkers’ some contumely. Now, happily, both 
these obstacles have been removed. We have Lord Kitchener’s 
assurance that there is sufficient accommodation for all the re- 
cruits that offer themselves, and that they will all be clothed and 
armed as they come in. But before the need of men at the 
Front can be fully satisfied new machinery must be created, and 
this he expects to find in the National Register. When this is 
completed we shall know, first, how many men there are in the 
country between the ages of nineteen and forty who are ‘ not 
required for munition or other necessary industrial work, and 
therefore available, if physically fit, for the fighting line,’ and next 
how many of them are unmarried. 

Lord Kitchener did not define the precise method in which 
the National Register will be used for the purpose he has so 
much at heart. I can hardly think, however, that this is a point 
that admits of much doubt. When recruits are called for by 
thousands a man may easily persuade himself that it cannot make 
much difference whether he comes forward or not. But what 
if the demand is addressed to every town and every village? 
What if a man is told that from the particular place in which 
he lives only a hundred, or fifty, or even ten recruits are wanted? 
When the appeal takes this shape will it not have a far better 
chance of being listened to? No man can plead in face of such 
a summons as this that he is only waiting to be sure that his 
services are really wanted, and if the number the Government 
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ask for from his village is not made up it is on him and those 
like him that the shame will fall. The question that Lord 
Kitchener wishes every man of military age and physical fitness 
to put to himself is a very plain one: Have I a real reason for 
not joining the Army; or is that which I put before myself as 
a reason after all only an excuse? No such searching inquiry 
has ever been addressed to the nation and, if we may judge 
from the Guildhall speech, Lord Kitchener has little doubt as to 
the temper in which it will be received. If it is answered wrongly 
the Bill will undoubtedly be a prelude to conscription. If it is 
answered rightly it will simply be a prelude to new efforts in 
the direction of voluntary recruiting. There can be no question 
that it is for this purpose that the Register will first be used. 
Compulsion will only be called in when it is proved that English- 
men will not fight for their country of their own free choice. 
Satisfactory as the attitude of the House of Commons as a 
whole has been upon this question, there are unfortunately a few 
members who would oppose compulsion even if it were shown 
to be the only road to victory. There is no reasoning with poli- 
ticians of this type. They have nothing in common with the 
great mass of their countrymen. ‘They tell us, indeed, that com- 
pulsory service will make Englishmen slaves. But even if this 
were true, they would, at least, be slaves to their own Govern- 
ment, and so would be infinitely better off than if they went on 
living as nominal freemen under a German Government. It is 
this last fate that must await us if the terms of peace are dictated 
by Germany in Paris or London, instead of by the Allies in Berlin. 
There is, however, another argument sometimes urged against 
compulsion which deserves a passing notice by reason of a certain 
plausibility which may gain for it a hearing from well-intentioned 
people who feel alarmed at the greatness of the liabilities the 
nation is incurring. The objector usually begins by declaring his 
ardent desire that England should bear her full share of the 
common burden of the Allied Powers. But, he goes on to ask, 
has not England already done her duty, and more than her duty, 
in this way? Has not her Navy kept the sea open for her Allies 
as well as for herself? Is she not at this very moment spending 
blood and treasure in opening the Dardanelles to Russian trade? 
Has she not lent money all round with an ungrudging hand? 
Surely when a nation has rendered, and is rendering, all these 
services to the common cause it is unreasonable to expect her 
to undertake an additional duty which does not naturally belong 
to her. Great Britain is not, and has never pretended to be, 
@ great Military Power. She is, and always has been, beyond 
everything else, a great Naval Power, and in that character she 
has risen to the full height of the demands that the present 
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War has made on her. Even on land, indeed, she has done 
far more than she was bound to do. The very utmost that 
France had any right to expect of her was the despatch of an 
Expeditionary Force of 160,000 men. She could never have 
looked to see an English army, falling not far short of a million, 
fighting by her side in her own territory. The whole of this 
reasoning is disposed of in a sentence. It rests upon a total 
misapplication of the word ‘share.’ When three men are fight- 
ing for their lives they do not stop to ask whether any one of 
them has done more or less than the rest. The sole question 
that concerns them is that which each man puts to himself, ‘ Am 
I doing all that I can do?’ Supposing that the Allies were to 
be defeated, owing to the absence of any English troops that it 
was possible to send to the Front, what would it avail us to 
urge that we had given the precise fraction that we had covenanted 
to contribute and even a little more? A German victory would 
bear quite as heavily upon us as upon France or Russia. Indeed 
the results would be worse for us than for either of the others. 
Germany has done us one very real service. She has made it 
plain that of all the Powers now arrayed against her she hates 
England the most. In this way she has unintentionally con- 
vinced all but an insignificant minority of Englishmen that 
this is not a conflict which allows us to stop short in our efforts, 
on the idle plea that we have already done all that is required 
of us. 

It would be well if the Government had only to deal with the 
objectors to compulsory service. Those who demand its imme- 
diate and unconditional adoption are more numerous and more 
agreed among themselves. They would have the change made 
at once. Not a moment should be given to considering what 
voluntary service has done for England in the past or what it may 
yet do for her in the present. The true position in this contro- 
versy is that taken by Lord Lansdowne when moving the Second 
Reading of the Registration Bill in the House of Lords. Whatever 
happens, he argued, we shall be better off with a National Register 
than without one. Lord Kitchener is content to regard it as an 
indispensable instrument for ensuring ‘ a proper supply of recruits 
under the present voluntary system.’ Lord Lansdowne thinks 
that the Government cannot feel certain that they will be able 
to ‘ bring this War to a proper conclusion without resorting to 
compulsion.” Only the event can decide which of these forecasts 
will prove true, but both Ministers can, and do, agree in accept- 
ing the National Register as a necessary provision for either 
contingency. No one who gives candid consideration to what 
Lord Kitchener said at the Guildhall can doubt that in him at all 
events the present system has a confident supporter. Voluntary 
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Service, he said, has been the deliberate choice of the English 
people, and hitherto it has not failed them. At the outbreak of 
the War it succeeded beyond all expectation. It had never been 
designed to meet the demand actually made on it. In all previous 
wars ‘ time had been allowed us to increase an armed force during 
the progress of hostilities.’ In the present War we had suddenly 
to raise, and to arrange for constantly reinforcing, an army of 
unknown dimensions, ‘To meet such a demand properly, the 
National Register ought to have been created ten months ago. 
But though this help was delayed, the new army ‘ rapidly reached 
a figure which only a short while ago would have been considered 
utterly unthinkable.’ Lord Kitchener strikes the right note when 
he says to the young men who have not yet enlisted : ‘ If you are 
only ready to go when you are fetched, where is the merit of that? 
Where is the patriotism of it? Are you only going to do your duty 
when the law says you must?’ Those who daily demand that 
compulsory service shall be introduced, without wasting a moment 
in making sure that voluntary service will not give us all that we 
want, forget what satisfaction the Germans will feel when their 
calculated predictions that Englishmen will not do what 
patriotism demands of them turn out to be true. ‘ Your nation,’ 
says a German Professor quoted the other day in The Times, 
‘has a bad conscience . . . As a nation it has not done its 
duty.’ To introduce compulsory service without waiting till this 
new opportunity of giving voluntary service a chance which has 
never yet come to it has been used to the full, would be to place 
the official stamp on the German diagnosis of the English 
character. Happily there is no prospect of the Government 
making this grave mistake. There is abundant room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to the result of the new appeal. One section 
of the Cabinet may believe that the result will justify Lord 
Kitchener’s confidence. Another section may believe that this 
estimate is far too sanguine. But so long as they are of one 
mind upon the steps to be taken at this moment, the essentials 
of harmonious action are for the time secured. The speeches of 
Mr. Long and Sir Edward Carson have cleared away much con- 
fusion, and they would have been still more useful if the more 
ardent advocates of an immediate resort to compulsion had not 
read into them a meaning which they do not naturally bear. It 
was high time that the nation should be officially warned that, if 
voluntary recruiting is not found to give the men we must have, 
compulsory recruiting will take its place. With two or three 
exceptions, every member of the late Government must have ad- 
mitted this in his heart. But in political life the interval between 
the heart and the lips is sometimes a long one, and it was only on 
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the 9th of July that we had the assurances of two Cabinet 
Ministers that voluntary service is on its trial. In some quarters 
this carefully measured statement was at once taken to mean 
that voluntary service is to be executed without trial. Though 
there was no trace of this intention in the speeches which were 
welcomed as almost announcing it, the Guildhall Recruiting 
meeting did give the first clear indication of the change that the 
Coalition had worked in the Cabinet. Till then the introduction 
of compulsion, if the voluntary principle was found inadequate, 
had never been authoritatively promised. Now the supporters of 
both know that compulsory service will certainly be resorted to 
when, but only when, voluntary service has been tried and found 
wanting. 

This is but one example of the inability of so many among us 
to grasp the change that has followed upon the reconstruction 
of the Government. Every shade of opinion that finds expres- 
sion either in Parliament or in the Press seems to feel itself 
happier now that it is no longer hampered by the shackles of 
party discipline. The Liberal Government has been discredited ; 
consequently it is fair game for every assailant who has nothing 
to lose by airing his favourite fallacy in his favourite journal. 
Not one of them stops to ask what is to happen if the National 
Government is defeated and resigns office. Possibly they are 
of opinion that such a collapse would only make the situation 
more interesting ; and what is a great war worth if it does not 
produce a daily excitement? From this point of view there 
might even be some advantage in replacing the Coalition 
Government by the beneficent dictatorship of a Multiform News- 
paper Proprietor. The constant supply of sensations would be 
more efficiently maintained when the Executive composed its 
own headlines. More commonplace people will perhaps agree 
with the French Prime Minister as quoted by Sir John Simon the 
other day. ‘ Another Government,’ said M. Viviani, ‘ might not 
have made the particular mistakes that are charged against me 
and my colleagues, but they would certainly have made others as 
bad.’ Even the German General Staff has found almost all its 
predictions about the War falsified by the results of twelve 
months’ fighting, and if years of preparation have not saved 
them from these miscalculations, what chance was there that a 
Government taken wholly unawares would fare any better? I 
am aware that to some readers this view of the present situation 
will appear absurdly exaggerated. Nor do I deny that if the 
Coalition Cabinet disappeared some sort of a Government would 
be set up in its place. Even if none of the present Ministers 
would again accept office, the King might appeal to the patriotism 
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of Lord Rosebery, or go outside the political inner circle and send 
for Lord Milner. But when I think of the torrent of bitter and 
unscrupulous criticism which a Ministry of this makeshift order 
would have to face, I am tempted to prefer Mr. Maxse’s revolu- 
tionary suggestion that, ‘if the worst came to the worst,’ we might 
get along under a Committee of Public Safety ‘ armed with drastic 
powers,’ or even under a Kitchener Dictatorship. 


D. C. LAtTHBURY. 
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GERMAN MISSIONARIES IN INDIA 


THE policy of the Government in this country with regard to 
German spies and enemy aliens generally has been criticised for 
indecision. The Government was naturally anxious to be as 
fair as possible to all interests, and no one would have blamed 
them in normal times for their attitude. But the present War 
is a struggle of such permeating intensity that public opinion was 
right in putting pressure on the authorities to make a determined 
attempt to render it impossible for the enemy, in any circum- 
stances and under any pretext, to obtain information, to corrupt 
ignorant opinion, or to put rumours into circulation, under the 
actual protection of our flag. Thanks to the determined voice 
of public opinion, that danger has been grappled with in this 
country. 

The danger in India takes a different form, but is not the 
less real. There may not be in India many, or any, German 
waiters, bakers, or cinema companies. But the feeling of the 
German race is so thoroughly roused and their hatred of England 
and her Empire is so vivid, that there is more danger from her 
professors, missionaries, and men of ‘culture’ than from her 
waiters, bakers, and cinema directors. Knowledge is power, and 
the Germans, of all people, have made it most subservient to the 
ends of this War. 

We must be on our guard against seeing ‘German’ every- 
where, but evidence is daily accumulating connecting Germans 
with the Komagata Maru men and Gurdit Singh in Canada; with 
the Sikh riots in Calcutta; with the mutiny in Singapore ; with 
the mysterious and absurd bazar rumours in India towards the 
beginning of the War; and with the events which have led up 
to the latest conspiracy trial in the Punjab. The proceedings in 
this trial will form an instructive chapter in the secret history 
of India when the veil of censorship, rightly drawn over them at 
present, is removed. But even in blinkers, we can see enough to 
enable us to appraise the mischief done by a want of sustained 
firmness in dealing with the enemy. The published reports show 
how some simple souls were corrupted by innuendoes that pointed 
to garbled facts and left the inferences to be drawn. The Sarkar 
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had not imprisoned all Germans. Surely the rule of the Sarkar 
was at an end. If that rule was at an end, it followed that the 
German Emperor’s orders should be obeyed. There could be no 
vacuum in political authority. If there was a dacoity to be com- 
mitted, the leader of the dacoits might plausibly suggest that he 
was only an instrument of constituted authority, to draw his 
unsuspecting victims into the net and convert those who might 
have passively yielded to brute force into active and zealous 
supporters. 

President Wilson may be right when he suggests that a nation 
may be too proud to fight—but an unsophisticated people cannot 
understand when a Government is too proud to crush its enemies 
by every legitimate means. The first and most elementary 
principle of warfare is that you must smite your enemy or sterilise 
all his hostile activities. If we fail to smite or disable him for 
some abstract reasons of our own, or if we actually allow him free 
access to our house and family and give him opportunities of lay- 
ing traps for our children, we fail in our duty, even if the harm 
done is slight. We cannot complain if the mischief is serious. 

I am far from suggesting that the authorities in India are not 
alive to the gravity of the situation, any more than they are here— 
but their natural chivalry may hold back their hand where the 
question of missionaries is concerned. They may feel some 
reluctance in strictly enforcing political measures against a class 
of enemy subjects who profess to work in the religious vineyard 
and whose peace record in the past is full of magnificent deeds of 
heroism in the service of their Master, sympathy with the people 
among whom they labour, and unflinching and absolute single- 
mindedness in a cause which is nearest to their heart. The fact 
that nearly half the missionaries are ladies further complicates the 
problem. In enforcing even our mildest measures against the 
enemy, we have ever been most tender—many people think much 
too tender—to the susceptibilities of special individuals or classes. 
The bishops in India, like the Head Master of Eton, have shown 
great moral courage in stemming the tide of what they consider 
unreasonable popular clamour, which may savour too much of the 
feelings of hatred and retaliation. The Anglican Bishops in 
India have published a manifesto in which they counsel modera- 
tion to Churchmen : 


We desire that no avoidable feeling or deed or word of ours should 
make it more difficult after the War to live alongside of the German 


missionaries. ' 


As hard cases make bad law, so the advice of bishops and 
schoolmasters may in cases of emergency be the worst possible 


1 Madras Times, as quoted in Truth, June 23, 1915, p. 1013. 
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guide for a practical War policy. We all admire moral courage in 
men and in governments, but there is a moral courage in 
rejecting advice that sounds plausible, in allowing our conduct not 
to be influenced by the views of people whom we sincerely respect, 
when we feel that it might lead to consequences which render 
it more difficult for us to do our duty. We know that in the 
present excited state of the German mind hymns of hate evoke 
almost the same pious and religious fervour as Hallelujahs. We 
know that the bracketing of God with the German Emperor in 
the waging of a ruthless war makes a travesty of religion in 
which the violation of treaties, the sack of Louvain, and the 
destruction of Rheims are condoned as acts of necessity. The 
Archbishop of Malines has not suffered in vain if we realise that 
the Germans themselves do not expect religious dignitaries to 
be left alone even in their own country, much less in a foreign 
land where they have no right to be when their country is waging 
a war to the knife with the constituted authorities of that 
country. The very virtues of the German missionaries in India, 
their concentration, sympathy, and understanding, and the 
influence and respect they command among the population at 
large, as well as the medical, social and educational services they 
perform, render them doubly dangerous in a crisis like the present. 

It must be admitted that the action taken against enemy 
traders in India has been both vigorous and timely. The 
Government of India’s Hostile Foreigners’ Trading Order is a 
model of clear drafting, and gives points to our half-hearted and 
much amended attempts in this country to get complete control 
of enemy firms and companies. The Secretary of State ex- 
plained its provisions briefly in Parliament.? Every shop or 
store owned or managed by Germans, the existence of which has 
come to notice, has been required to take out a licence either to 
continue to trade or to be wound up, or has been closed. The 
inquiry has included all firms of which any member or officer was 
a hostile foreigner at the time War was declared or subsequently. 
No action appears to have been taken against naturalised Germans 
in this connexion. It is not clear whether there are many 
naturalised German traders in India. No doubt their names, 
habits, and doings are well known to the authorities. In any 
case, they live in the large towns and are mainly concentrated 
in the Presidency towns. As Europeans they are marked men. 
As traders their interest is confined to business, and they do not 
mix with the general population socially, nor have they any ties 
of sympathy or influence. Any misrepresentations or mis- 
chievous rumours originating from them have to encounter the 
healthy onslaught of educated Indian opinion, as well as the 
2? House of Commons, June 9, 1915. 
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counteracting agencies put in motion by Government through the 
Press and through official speeches, bulletins, and announce- 
ments. ; 

The case of the German missionaries is wholly different. 

They are frankly and avowedly of hostile nationality. A 
naturalised German is theoretically a British subject and, if theory 
and facts were always in harmony, would be entitled to all the 
privileges of British citizenship. Not that such privileges remain 
intact in time of war. An Englishman’s house is no longer his 
castle. Our Press—the freest in the world in normal times—is 
subjected to a censorship not wholly satisfactory either in point 
of intelligence or of efficiency. Our letters may be opened, our 
movements may be interfered with, our businesses and habits may 
be regulated by irksome conditions wholly alien to our ordinary 
modes of thought. With all these drawbacks we put up gladly : 
we feel that they are the least of the sacrifices required of the 
citizens of a State fighting for its liberties, its sacred traditions, 
and its very life. If a little more is required or expected of a 
naturalised citizen—of a parentage which shows strong tendencies 
to a reversion to type—he cannot legitimately complain or make 
a grievance of it. But when it is a question of individuals of 
actual enemy nationality, living under a flag with which their 
country is engaged in bitter and unrelenting warfare, justifying 
the use of poison and piracy as legitimate weapons, it is dangerous 
to allow them too great a latitude, merely because they are 
engaged in missionary enterprise. We have a right, and it is our 
duty, to ask that such enterprise should cease during the War, 
even if actual examples of the abuse of our hospitality were not 
forthcoming. In fact, as I shall show later, such examples of 
abuse make the question a very urgent one, on which public 
opinion should speak with an unmistakeable voice. 

Figures furnished by Mr. Chamberlain in Parliament * show 
that there were, in India, 627 enemy alien missionaries, most of 
them Germans. In April last only 115 of these were interned ; 
seventy were compulsorily residing in specified places; but the 
remaining 442, constituting the great majority, were at liberty 
and at their posts on parole on condition of good behaviour. 
These figures are instructive. I suppose that the 115 who were 
interned were really treated as prisoners in honourable captivity, 
and not allowed any intercourse with the population at large. 
If the seventy who were compulsorily residing in specified places 
were residing in places where their chief influence lay, as is 
probable, their powers of mischief were not much diminished. 
The mischief lies in their influence and their mental attitude, not 
in any suspicious movements, or in any secrets of war that they 
* House of Commons, June 29, 1915. 
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are likely to possess or communicate to the enemy. As regards 
the men at their posts on parole, ‘on condition of good behaviour,’ 
it would be pertinent to inquire whether any definition of good 
behaviour has in that connexion been laid down. Would the 
singing of the ‘ Wacht am Rhein’ be held to be a breach of the 
condition? Would a sympathetic exposition of German 
‘Kultur’ in a sermon or in conversation constitute a breach of 
parole? No trading is allowed with enemy aliens. What about 
the ordinary trade relations of these enemy alien missionaries with 
butchers, bakers, and the suppliers of provisions and every-day 
necessities of life? A parole is easy to keep and easy to enforce, 
when it refers to a definite physical act like taking part in actual 
warfare. How can religious, moral, educational and medical 
services be rendered to British subjects by enemy aliens, and yet 
the enemy sympathies in them be duly neutralised? And, if such 
sympathies appear, as they are bound to appear, how are they to 
be detected by an ordinary village watchman or Chaukidar? 

The vast majority of enemy missionaries live in remote 
villages, screened from the observation of the higher authorities, 
who alone would be able to judge of the subtle shades by which a 
sermon or conversation can pass from the religious sphere and 
assume a political character. The simple, ignorant Indian 
villager or Chaukidar can understand if an enemy alien is told to 
leave because he is an enemy. If the enemy remains surrepti- 
tiously, he can also understand that it would be his duty to hand 
him up, or at least to keep himself from being mixed up with him. 
But when he is actually permitted by the authorities to stay ‘at 
his post’ actively performing his ministrations, the villager is 
bewildered. He can only interpret the fact on one of two sup- 
positions. Either the Sarkar approves of him and his doings and 
desires that his ministrations should be continued in the way in 
which they are performed, or else the Sarkar has resigned its 
authority, and it would be expedient to submit to the new 
authority of these people. It is evident that they and their people 
speak and act against the Sarkar. If the Sarkar wished to 
remain, they would be turned out. The Sarkar wishes them to 
remain ; it has withdrawn its authority, and transferred it to the 
Germans. 

Such an analysis of the psychology of the ignorant Indian 
villager may appear fanciful to one who is not intimately 
acquainted with village life in India. But all who know the 
subtle way in which insidious crime (as opposed to theft or 
violence) is hatched in out-of-the-way villages will recall many 
analogies to such a mode of unconscious reasoning. The recent 
Punjab sedition trials themselves reveal glimpses of such 
psychology. But even in peace times it is not an uncommon 
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experience for blackmail to be levied by the simple process of 
putting on a European hat and demanding money. It does not 
matter how absurd the demand may be. A Eurasian goes to a 
village and says that he is a Government doctor. He calls up the 
village Chaukidar and acts through him. The Sahib will 
inoculate each child in the village unless the parents buy him 
off with a silver piece each. The silver pieces come flowing in, 
and the good name of the Sarkar is dragged in the dust. Or 
political dacoits come in with some scrap of paper or some badge 
or pseudo-badge to connect them in the minds of the people with 
some sort of authority. If they are tried afterwards, some of the 
looted elders of the village will say with perfect good faith : ‘ We 
thought that the Sarkar’s authority was no longer in force, and 
we submitted.’ When we actually find enemy Europeans, whom 
people have known all along, remaining ‘ at their posts’ in spite 
of the War, with no attempt to dislodge them, their very presence 
is sufficient to invest the fact with sinister meaning in the eyes of 
ignorant villagers, and we ought to do our best to save them from 
such a false position. 

We know that the Germans have a great facility for languages 
and for outward adaptability. Their missionaries in India have 
a more intimate knowledge of out-of-the-way dialects, and of the 
ways of primitive folk, than any other class of Europeans. 
Their women cling to simple ideas of domesticity which contrast 
strongly with the lives of women of the official classes, and they 
have a hold on the innermost feelings of the agricultural popu- 
lation which must be felt to be realised. Their ideas of missions 
are practical, and in educating the girls of their converts they 
hold in view the three K’s rather than the three R’s—Kiiche, 
Kinder, Kirche—cooking, children and religion. In educating 
their men converts and boys they aim at simple occupations 
providing means of livelihood—agriculture, fruit culture, and 
skilled manual labour suited to the country, such as weaving, 
tiling, or carpentry. Their medical missionaries use the resources 
of Western science, but are known to the country-side for some 
simple every-day remedy which everyone is seeking after. The 
Ghazipur cure for snake-bite was compounded by a German 
missionary. Iam not prepared to vouch for its scientific efficacy, 
but it is a household word among the rustics in the Eastern dis- 
tricts of the United Provinces. 

With all these methods of acquiring influence they combine 
as thorough an organisation in this as in other departments of 
their activities. Only two years ago the twenty-five years’ 
Jubilee of the German Emperor’s reign was celebrated by a great 
national gift (the Kaiserspende) to promote Christian Missions 
in German Colonies and Protectorates. Both Protestants and 
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Roman Catholics participated, and the money was divided under 
a scheme expressly sanctioned by the German Emperor. It is 
not to be supposed that there were not political motives behind 
this. Many of the missionary societies which benefited from the 
fund have an active propaganda in India. Allowing that this 
propaganda was purely religious before war broke out, it is not 
to be supposed that national sentiment and war sentiment would 
not give colour to it during the fierce struggle which is now raging 
all over the world, We know how the most innocent-looking 
institutions have been utilised in the United States for fostering 
pro-German opinion in that country. Mr. F. W. Wile has 
recently published * a convincing exposure of the whole scheme. 
We are told that singing societies, bowling clubs, rifle associa- 
tions, veteran unions, editorial associations, Lutheran congrega- 
tions and gymnastic clubs were all utilised to build up pro-German 
opinion. Professor Miinsterberg’s German propaganda in 
Harvard University, together with the German Museum, 
established to give a local habitation to the spirit of German 
Kultur in the New World, are eloquent testimony to the 
thoroughness of German organisation in advance. It is not likely 
that the feeling which animates a people who uses such powerful 
and well-thought-out means for influencing neutral opinion, with 
the active assistance of their accredited Ambassador, would not 
find an echo in German missionaries in a British possession 
working under the conditions which I have described. 

It must be stated to the credit of the British section of the 
Moravian Brethren that they have not, as a body, allowed them- 
selves unconsciously to be used as tools of the German political 
propaganda. The Unitas Fratrum have a world-wide mission in 
three branches, the German, the American, and the British. 
Early in the War the German theologians were mobilised and 
issued an appeal to the Evangelical Christians abroad. This was 
signed by Bishop Hennig, President of the Moravian International 
Mission Board, but it was promptly repudiated by the British 
Moravian Provincial Mission Board.’ The repudiation makes a 
rift in the Unitas Fratrum. But it only shows that as a body the 
British section decline to identify themselves with the ‘ implacable 
necessity ’ of violating treaties or of destroying buildings conse- 
crated to religion and learning. It does not show that German 
missionaries in their individual capacity do not feel as did the 
Moravian President. On the contrary, it is in the highest degree 
likely that they do, and the ‘ implacable necessity ’ of asking them 
to quit their posts can be met by simple methods that can at 


4 The German-American Plot, by Frederic William Wile (Pearson). 
5 See their organ, Moravian Missions, for November 1914. 
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worst do no more harm than hurt the feelings of certain enemy 
subjects. 

The Moravian Missions have in India only a few stations in 
the Himalayan hinterland—Kailang, Poo, and Pithoragarh, and 
possibly Leh; but their influence is great among the hill tribes 
of Mongolian origin. Perhaps the largest number of German 
missionaries in India belong to the Basel Evangelical Missionary 
Society. Though its headquarters are in Switzerland, it draws 
a large number of missionaries from Wirtemberg and South Ger- 
many. It is supported by Lutherans, Calvinists, and Zwinglians, 
and aims at self-supporting settlements, with boarding schools 
and orphanages conducted on industrial and mercantile lines as 
more or less self-supporting institutions. Their stations are 
almost entirely confined to Southern India—Kanara, Malabar, 
and the Southern Maratha country, with headquarters at Manga- 
lore. Apart from their own stations they send out their trained 
missionaries to work under other societies, such as the Church 
Missionary Society. They command a large following, and their 
work has been splendid. We cannot but remember also their 
honourable traditions going back to the brothers Neisser, 
descendants of John Huss, whoe quincentenary we celebrated 
the other day. It would be with extreme regret that those who 
know of their work would view the cessation of their activities. 
But necessity knows no law, and perhaps, after all, their work can 
be carried on in other hands. It may also be possible to grant 
special exemptions in individual cases, but very careful dis- 
crimination would have to be exercised. 

Excepting the Basel Mission and the Gréssner Mission (to be 
mentioned presently), the Leipzig missionaries (Lutheran) have 
the largest following of any German missionaries in India. When 
Sherring wrote his History of Protestant Missions in India the 
Leipzig missionaries were in bad odour with English missionaries, 
as they poached on the field of other missions and sought converts 
among other Christians. They tolerated caste and other Hindu 
customs. More recently they have come into line, but I do not 
think that the closing of their work would be very much 
regretted. They succeeded to the heritage of the Danish Mission 
at Tranquebar. Their labour has been mainly in the Tamil 
country, and they hold a number of stations in the Madras 
Presidency, including Tranquebar, Tinnevelly, Tanjore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Bangalore, Arcot, Cuddalore, and Madras. They have a 
valuable auxiliary in the Women’s Aid Society (also German). 
They are supposed to number more than 21,000 converts. The 
Hermannsberg Lutheran Society (Hanoverian) works in Arcot 
district, and among the Telegus, by means of farming settlements 


among the peasants. Their influence is small but growing. 
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The German Lutheran Society of America (General Synod) 
is a powerful body, with stations in the Kistna district, a college 
in Guntur, and an active mission among outcaste Chamars in the 
Bisrampur and Raipur districts of the Central Provinces. They 
have also some orphanages and a Leper Asylum at Chandkuri. 
They are distinct from the German Lutheran Evangelical Synod 
of North America, who do a good deal of educational and medical 
work in Southern India, and have stations at Rajahmundry, 
Samulcotta, Velpur, and Peddapur. There is a third American 
body, independent of these, the German Lutheran Evangelical 
Synod of Ohio. These German-American missions probably in- 
clude a great many men and women of enemy nationality who 
ought to be interned or sent out of the country. Those among 
them who are of American and therefore neutral nationality 
cannot be touched except for proved offences against the law. 

Pastor Gréssner’s Evangelical Mission of Berlin has a very 
extended following, perhaps the largest of any of the German 
missions, as it claims to control converts numbering over 83,000 
persons. These missionaries work in co-operation with the Basel 
and Moravian Missions. They commenced their work in 1846, 
and had much trouble with their own converts in the Mutiny. 
They hold several stations in Behar, including Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga, Ranchi, Gobindpur, and Chaibassa, but their prin- 
cipal success has been among the aboriginal Kols of Chhota 
Nagpur, whom they have converted in whole tribes. According 
to recent news from India six German missionaries of Ranchi have 
been arrested and sent to Bombay for internment. It was found 
that these men were actually Landsturm officers.° Father 
Stosch, head of the German Mission in Ranchi, was actually a 
member of the Ranchi District Board (corresponding to county 
councils in this country). Before this, two German missionaries 
on parole had been arrested, as they had been found preaching 
sedition in their mission church and school. The Government of 
India appear to have realised that their clemency has been grossly 
abused in Chhota Nagpur, and are making hurried arrangements 
for the elimination of enemy missionaries from that area. But 
no measures will be satisfactory unless they are extended and 
uniformly enforced throughout India. 

The Breklum Missionary Society originates from the province 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and has been working only since 1882. 
Its activities were originally exercised in the native State of 
Bastar in the Central Provinces, but they have since been trans- 
ferred to Vizagapatam district, where they hold seven stations. 
The German Baptist brethren work mostly in the German 
colony of the Cameroons, but they send out a few missionaries to 


* Morning Post, July 7, 1915. 
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India, who, however, work with the British Baptist Missionary 
Society. The Berlin Women’s Missionary Association for the 
Christian education of women in Eastern countries sends out 
teachers and deaconesses to India, but works chiefly through other 
societies—for example, the Church Missionary Society. It has, 
however, a Foundling Hospital of its own in Sikandra, near Agra. 

The position of the Catholic Missions is more difficult to 
deal with in this connexion, because they are not organised 
by nations. There are many Catholic convents and sisterhoods, 
but not one of them, as far as I know, is purely German. The 
St. Xavier’s Colleges have some German Jesuit professors. A 
valued friend, who knows modern Bombay intimately, informs me 
that certain solecisms of expression and mispronunciations of 
words in the Indian use of the King’s English are traceable to the 
influence of these German professors. But in this time of War, 
the indictment does not stop short at the corruption of the King's 
English. The influence of enemy aliens mixed up in that way in 
institutions that are not of pure alien nationality is even more 
dangerous than where their influence is known and can_ be 
isolated and watched. 

This rapid survey, I claim, establishes the following proposi- 
tions : 


(1) The German Missionary propaganda in India is active and wide- 
spread. 

(2) Its chief influence is exerted on the lowest classes, whose ignorance 
and remoteness from educated opinion makes them easy victims to any 
political suggestions hostile to our Empire. 

(3) There are unlimited opportunities for the hostile exercise of such 
influence through education, preaching, medical services, and industrial 
establishments or agricultural colonies, and very limited means for the 
detection of any abuse of such influence. 

(4) The policy of trust has actually been proved to have been a failure, 
as German missionaries have more than once broken their parole, and 
some have been discovered to be officers in the German Landsturm. 

(5) The difficulties in the way of wholesale internment’ are real, but 
are not insuperable. 


Public opinion in India has already demanded a complete 
sweep of enemy aliens, missionaries or otherwise. The Pioneer 
and other leading papers have raised their voice. The European 
Association in India has asked for action.* The British mission- 
aries themselves realise that leniency in this connexion is mis- 
placed.. No one is more respected among them than the Rev. Dr. 
William Miller, C.I.E., whose long and honourable missionary 
career as head of the Madras Christian College entitles his opinion 
to special respect. As he points out, ‘the course which would 


7 Lord Islington in the House of Lords, July 1, 1915. 
* The Times, July 10, 1915, p. 5. 
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give most pleasure to everyone who looks at the matter from a 
Christian standpoint would be to allow the German missionaries 
to remain at their posts. But the path of duty is not always a 
pleasant path, and the facts must be faced.’* They should be 
faced as soon as possible for our own security, for the tranquillity 
of India, and for saving the German missionaries themselves 
from false temptations and opportunities which they would not be 
German if they did not utilise. All enemy aliens in India, what- 
ever their calling or sex, should be either interned or cleared out of 
India, subject only to just individual exemptions, sparingly 
granted on the responsibility of the highest authorities.*® 


A. Yusur ALI. 

* The Times, June 29, 1915, p. 7. 

20 Mr. Chamberlain said in the House of Commons (July 19) :—‘On the 
general question of the treatment of alien enemies in India I have just received 
a telegraphic report from the Government of India, who inform me that they 
’ consider that the time has come to take greater precautions against abuse of the 
leniency they have hitherto shown. They will probably proceed on the same 
lines as are followed in this country.’ It is much to be hoped that Mr, 
Chamberlain’s view will be completely translated into action throughout India, 
and without any avoidable delay. Promptness is of the essence of the matter. 
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L’AVENIR DE LA BELGIQUE LATINE 


Des écrivains, journalistes ou hommes politiques se préoccupent 
extreémement de la ‘ Belgique de demain.’ Ils prévoient une 
nation idéale, agrandie et puissante ; unie et heureuse, ou fleuri- 
ront toutes les vertus civiques. Ils augurent |’apaisement des 
dissensions politiques et, surtout, la fin des apres querelles qui 
naissent de l’orgueil des races. Ces écrivains voient juste. Une 
nouvelle Belgique est née, dans le fracas et le sang des batailles 
que nous continuerons pour reconquérir de précieuses libertés. 
Depuis la guerre de 1914, la Belgique n’est plus l’amorphe patrie 
ou s’exaltaient deux idéals contradictoires : non, elle est désormais 
une et indivisible. Méme si, demain, les passions politiques se 
rallument avec plus de flammes que jamais, ce sera pour raviver 
’heureuse énergie de toute la nation. Au moins le conflit des 
races sera-t-il défunt. Depuis dix longs mois douloureux, il 
expira dans l’enthousiasme fraternel de ce troupier de Wallonie 
qui s’élance, éperdu, & cété de son frére d’armes des Flandres 
pour décrocher le Laurier Méritoire. Ces patriotes 14 auront 
oublié, demain, qu’il existait hier, un ‘ Mouvement Wallon,’ ou 
un ‘ Mouvement Flamand.’ 

Peut-étre ces partis raciques renaitront-ils? Alors ce sera 
sous la forme de paisibles associations régionalistes aux préoccupa- 
tions artistiques et littéraires. Car elles sont enterrées—n’est-ce- 
pas?—les prétentions hégémoniques des flamingants? La guerre 
fut leur tombeau. Aucune loi partiale, aucune revendication 
dangereuse ne viendra plus jamais troubler la sérénité nationale 
et provoquer la division de la Patrie! Aussi bien le Cog Wallon 
a déja oublié son chant belliqueux. 

Oui, vraiment nous avons confiance! Et cette confiance 
est éclose dans le spectacle vermeil de la ferveur des combattants 
Belges-Flamands ou Belges-Wallons pour assurer la Grande Vic- 
toire Latine. Car, il n’y a pas a hésiter: c’est la Guerre 
Germano-Latine qui déferle sur 1’Europe avec toutes les violentes 
caractéristiques d’une conflagration de deux civilisations 
antagonistes. 

En accomplissant fitrement avec les Latins leur Devoir 
humanitaire, les flamingants ont manifesté les véritables aspira- 
tions de leur peuple. Ils ont reconnu que la lumiére civilisatrice 
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jaillit du Sud. La s’éblouit l’avenir moral, matériel et intellectuel 
de la Belgique. 

Quelques regards se dirigeaient vers l’Est avant le rouge mois 
d’Aott dernier. La Kultur était admirée par certains ‘ Lions’ 
de Flandres,’ dont l’idéal se fondait un peu dans celui des philo- 
sophes supermaniaques d’Outre-Rhin. Pour remettre au point 
les esprits faussés par Kant, par Fichte ou par leurs plagiaires, 
il a suffi que les cerveaux détraqués par la philosophie allemande 
s’émeuvent, s’étonnent et puis s’indignent des barbaries commises 
avec la plus effroyable préméditation par l’association de la 
philosophie, de la monarchie, de la politique, de la diplomatie, 
de la science, de l’armée et du peuple allemands. 

Tous les Flamands qui doivent plus qu’ils ne |’avouent—et 
parfois qu’ils ne pensent—a la culture francaise, voisins immé- 
diats du Pays Rayonnant, ont compris ot flamboyait la vérité 
de l’Avenir, aussitét que |’Ultimatum allemand fut présenté 
& la Belgique, aussitét que les Barbares eussent ¢égorgé les pre- 
miers enfants, fusillé les premiers prétres, violé les premiéres 
femmes. 

Ainsi, les rales des victimes des soudards Germains pro- 
clamérent la faillite définitive de 1’Allemagne, méme dans |’esprit 
de ceux qui l’avaient exaltée. 

Cependant, le flamingantisme est un des facteurs de la surpre- 
nante emprise allemande sur la Belgique. 

Il convient de ne rien dissimuler de |’ancien antagonisme 
flamand-wallon. Ce dualisme n’est pas une tare. II part, au 
contraire, de nobles aspirations nationalistes. Nous n’admettons 
pas qu’on s’efforce de dissimuler cette division aux yeux de 
l’étranger, comme une plaie honteuse. On admet pourtant 
généralement les aspirations nationalistes de la Hongrie, celles 
de la Pologne ou de |’ Alsace-Lorraine. 

Nos Alliés ignorent tout de la Belgique. Quand on leur parle 
des Flamands ou des Wallons, ils ouvrent de grands yeux surpris. 
En somme, |’étranger considére la Belgique comme un pays de 
langue flamande. Les Francais, surtout oublient que la 
Belgique est une nationalité d’aspirations francaises.  Littré 
lui-méme ignorait les Wallons et Victor Hugo prétendait qu’d 
Liége on parlait le flamand!? Si nos voisins ne connaissent pas 

1 Nom que l’on donne aux régionalistes flamands les plus exaltés. 

2 Nous ne ferons pourtant pas au lecteur la lecon de lui rappeler 
que les Francais d’Arras, d’Amiens, de Soissons, de Reims, de Beauvais étaient 
des Kimris-Belges, c’est-a-dire des Wallons, avant d’étre des Frangais. Ils 
étaient les fils vaillants de cette Gaule-Belgique conquise par César, et qui 
incorporait les Kimris-Belges de Liége, de Mons et Namur etc. La Gaule- 
Belgique s’étendait depuis le Rhin jusqu’é la Seine. Aujourd’hui les Wallons 


frangais de la Belgique sont aussi Frangais que les Wallons de France. Leur 
Histoire expose glorieusement. 
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la Belgique frangaise cela provient de ce que les Wallons ont 
toujours été sacrifiés dans |’ Histoire malgré leur réle magnifique. 
Cela provient surtout de ce que, depuis trois quarts de siécle, les 
livres d’Histoire de la Belgique oublient systématiquement la 
participation Wallonne pour accorder plus d’importance aux 
annales flamandes. 

Pour retrouver |’Histoire Wallonne, il faut la rechercher dans 
celle de la France. Le passé de la Wallonie Gauloise est, en 
effet, purement et admirablement francais. La Wallonie a 
été incorporée dans les Pays-Bas -en 1815 et dans le 
Royaume de Belgique en 1830. La Belgique moderne ne date 
que de 1830. La Révolution qui lui donna naissance est 
incident historique le plus comique du monde. Un historien 
Belge, monsieur Godefroid Kurth, qui prétend que la fusion est 
faite entre les Flamands et les Wallons, ne peut étre soupgonné 
de partialité et résume ainsi les faits : 

Quand, le 4 septembre 1830, les volontaires liégeois partirent pour 
Bruxelles sous la conduite de Charles Rogier, ils ouvraient une ére nouvelle 


de l’Histoire. Ils allaient préter main-forte aux Brabancons qui, pendant 
des siécles, avaient été leurs mortels ennemis. 


L’ére nouvelle de l’Histoire, c’est donc l’éclosion de la 
Belgique sur un malentendu: En effet, c’était pour se libérer 
du tyrannique régime hollandais, que les Wallons allaient préter 
main-forte & leurs ennemis, mais non pour créer une patrie dont 
ils se trouverent surpris d’étre les fondateurs. La Révolution de 
1830, ne l’oublions pas, était une réaction francophile contre la 
domination hollandaise, une explosion des sentiments gaulois de 
la Wallonie. Les Flamands, au contraire, ne se séparaient des 
Hollandais qu’& contre-coeur. 

Les Wallons, marchant sur Bruxelles, espéraient d’étre 
réunis 4 la France. Mais |’ Angleterre, |’Allemagne et la France 
voulaient créer entre elles un ‘tampon’ pour amortir les chocs de 
leurs rivalités héréditaires. La Wallonie, réunie aux Flandres, 
devint cet Etat-tampon. La Belgique qui fut tant de fois le 
Champ de Bataille de 1’Europe recevait la consécration officielle 
de son réle par les Puissances! Elle demeurait l’aréne ot les 
nations allaient se rencontrer en 1914. Pour marquer cette 
destination périlleuse on la dotait d’une neutralité méprisable 
qui équivaut & un ‘ Tune seras rien!’ La Belgique a su montrer, 
en 1914, que ce réle ne lui convenait guére. 

Lorsque le Gouvernement provisoire commenga de présider 
aux destinées de la Belgique, il s’inquiéta de doter d’un Roi le 
nouvel Etat. Les Wallons qui n’avaient abandonné aucune de 
leurs espérances de rapprochement avec la France croyaient que 
le Duc de Nemours accepterait le Tréne de Belgique. C’était 
d’une habile politique. Elle fut comprise 4 Paris. La France 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 462 U 
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d’un rapprochement franco-belge qui ne serait pas resté officieux. 
Le Duc de Nemours dut refuser. Le premier Roi des Belges 
fut un Allemand, mais la Belgique ne demeurait pas moins 
tournée vers la France—out gisaient ses espoirs. 


La Belgique s’est développée dans une situation centrale 
propice au commerce, 4 l'industrie, & la culture des idées. Mais 
si la nation belge était une firme sociale dont la prospérité et la 
vitalité économiques ne font aucun doute grice au génie des 
associés, elle n’avait cependant jamais été une patrie. 


S’il est une carte mal faite, en vérité [écrit Henri Charriaut un écono- 
miste francais distingué],* c’est bien celle de la Belgique. Il y a une 
Flandre belge et une Flandre frangaise; il y a les Ardennes belges et les 
Ardennes frangaises; il y a un Luxembourg belge et un Luxembourg 
allemand; il y a un Limbourg belge et un Limbourg hollandais.‘ La 
Belgique, dans toute cette confusion, apparait comme un composite hybride, 
un salmigondis de débris de frontiéres. La Wallonie unie 4 la Flandre, 
le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg allemand! Ce sont des aberrations 
politiques comme il n’y en a que trop. 


Je suis heureux d’avoir pu citer 4 ce sujet, un écrivain 
francais qu’on ne pourrait soupgonner de partialité! Car 
il s’est trouvé des gens pour proclamer la logique de la nation 
belge, pour affirmer la fusion lente mais sfire, des races qui la 
composent, pour attester de l’existence autonome de la patrie 
belge dans |’Histoire. Ces discours émanent d’idéologues et 
d’observateurs en cabinet, ou bien ils proviennent d’un de ces 
écrivains hybrides, orateurs sans flamme, que leur métier 
d’avocat a tét disposé 4 soutenir le pour ou le contre de toute 
question avec une égale conviction dans la défense de la logique 
ou dans la diffusion de l’erreur. Edmond Picard, gallophobe 
ardent depuis que Paris a refusé d’agréer son génie, est de 
ceux-la. ‘Il jongle avec les idées,’ écrivait mon ami Hector 
Chainaye, ‘comme un japonais de cirque avec les parasols, les 
couteaux et les éventails.’ Combattif 4 outrance, riche et in- 
dépendant, le paradoxal écrivain s’en fut en croisade pour l’dme 
belge. Il fut suivi par une légion de jeunes avocats, écrivains 
amateurs qui ont trouvé dans la défense des théories ame- 
belgistes une excuse facile 4 leur style amorphe, ni flamand ni 
francais, et qui, par son absence d’originalité, est bien belge, 
celui-la. 

D’autres belgeoisants cultivent l’ame-belge avec frénésie. 
Ce sont les dévéts du Gouvernement, les assoiffés de pouvoir, les 


* Henri Charriaut, chargé de mission en Belgique par le Gouvernement 


francais.—La Belgique Moderne. : 
“ Henri Charriaut oublie de. remarquer qu’il y a encore une Wallonie 
prussienne, une Wallonie belge, et une Wallonie frangaise ! 
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mendiants de subsides ou de décorations, les ronds-de-cuir en 
peine d’avancement. Tous, ils croient faire du ‘ patriotisme.’ 
Les pauvres! N’était-ce pas faire du patriotisme, au contraire, 
que de dire : Un antagonisme puissant sépare les deux races qui 
constituent la nation Belge. II faut obtenir de chacune de ces 
races une action paralléle, aboutissant 4 un effort commun pour 
la gloire du Pays, mais il ne faut pas aiguiser leur haine en les 
obligeant 4 une action commune. 

Or, c’est 14 qu’il gisait, le malaise dont souffrait la nation 
belge! Ces réveurs avaient créé une 4me belge; bientdt, une 
littérature belge devait exprimer les sensations de cette Ame 
batarde. On tentait officieusement et officiellement de fondre 
les deux races. Peines perdues! Les trois millions de Belges- 
Wallons ne fusionnaient pas avec les trois millions de Belges- 
Flamands, et les cent cinquante mille Belges-Allemands faisaient 
bande & part. C’est que cette mosaique de races est divisée par 
des aspirations bien plus contradictoires que celles qui séparent, 
par exemple, les Gascons des Bretons, les Catalans des Andalous, 
les Irlandais des Anglais. es Wallons de Belgique ont perpétué 
dans l|’EKurope du Nord, la civilisation et la tradition latines, 
tandis que-les Flamands, par leurs origines et leur langue, ont des 
tendances germaniques. 

Ecoutons encore Henri Charriaut, qui a observé et senti avec 
justesse : 


Tl ne faut pas s’étonner si les Flamands, restés de purs Germains & 
travers toutes les dominations et tous les bouleversements politiques, sont 
instinctivement ou inconsciemment préparés & servir les intéréts ger- 
maniques. Et, de méme, si les Wallons se tournent instinctivement du 
cété de la France, c’est que les gens de Tournai (ancienne orthographe 
Tournay), de Charleroy, de Mons, de Namur, de Dinant, de Liége sont bien 
plus des Francais que les Alsaciens, bien plus des Francais que les 
Flamands des environs de Lille. 


Et malgré que dans la minuscule nation belge, les Flamands 
et les Wallons étaient invités 4 mieux se connaitre, 4 s’estimer, 
4 se lier, malgré qu’un siécle presque, a passé sur leur associa- 
tion, celle-ci n’en était pas moins restée : politique et économique. 
Si le dualisme, qui remonte au temps de la conquéte romaine, 
subsistait, c’est qu’il n’était pas une factice rivalité de nationalité ; 
car toute la profondeur de deux civilisations antagonistes separait 
les Flamands des Wallons, avec les caractéristiques linguistiques et 
psychologiques de ces deux civilisations, et la conflagration reste 
inévitable si l’on s’avise de fondre les deux éléments dans le 
creuset du nationalisme. 


Avant la guerre, tous les Flamands n’étaient pas germano- 
philes, mais ils n’aimaient pas la France. Beaucoup de 
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Flamands, au contraire, ne voient la renaissance de la Flandre 
que sous un régime linguistique frangais. Ils ont fondé des 
Associations pour la culture et la diffusion de la langue frangaise 
en pays flamand. Ils rencontraient l’opposition violente du parti 
flamingant dont la puissance était considérable.* 

Ce parti flamingant s’inspirant de traditions régionalistes, prit 
corps au lendemain de la défaite francaise de 1870. Il commenga 
par exprimer des revendications linguistiques. Jusqu’en 1878, la 
langue francaise avait été la seule usitée dans les rapports de 
l’Etat avec le public, et chacun s’en trouvait heureux. La loj 
du 22 Mai 1878 prescrit l’usage de la langue flamande paralléle- 
ment & l’usage de la langue francaise en matiére administrative. 
C’est la premiére victoire flamingante. Elle fut suivie par beau- 
coup d’autres qui tendaient 4 faire de la Belgique un pays 
flamand, sous un régime flamand. Aujourd’hui, déja, la langue 
flamande était la seule admise dans les rapports du public et de 
l’Etat dans la partie flamande du pays et l’étude du francais dans 
les écoles de l’Etat était considérée comme une branche faculta- 
tive au méme titre que l’anglais ou l’allemand. Par contre, le 
flamand était proclamé seconde langue nationale en Wallonie et 
la connaissance de cet idiome exigée des fonctionnaires Wallons. 
On espérait ainsi écarter, peu & peu, les Wallons (par nature 
réfractaires 4 l’étude des langues germaniques) de tous les em- 
plois officiels. Pour décrocher ces victoires stupéfiantes le mouve- 
ment flamingant s’appuyait sur le parti conservateur qui préside 
aux destinées de la Belgique et se heurte, en Wallonie, 4 une 
violente opposition. 

Or, le peuple flamand religieux fanatiquement, mais générale- 
ment illettré, assure la majorité Gouvernementale. 

La Wallonie, elle, est voltairienne et cultivée. Elle envoie 
& la Chambre la minorité anti-cléricale. 

Pour populariser ses revendications, le flamingantisme avait 
attisé, dans les Flandres, la haine de l’esprit frangais républicain 
qu’il agitait comme un épouvantail. 

Cependant le mouvement flamand ne tirait pas seulement sa 
puissance dans |’élément conservateur des Flandres. II est un 
terrain sur lequel catholiques, libéraux et socialistes fiamands 


5 M. le Professeur H. Meert, de l’Athénée de Gand, écrivait en mai 1914, 
dans la Viaamsche Hoogeschool (l'Université flamande) : 

‘ Nous devons nous dire que nous reconnaissons pleinement la nécessité de 
rendre les Flamands familiers avec la culture allemande dans le sens le plus 
étendu. . . . Nous ne voulons pas autre chose que de faire participer notre 
peuple au bienfait de cette culture et ne cesserons jamais de travailler avec 
zéle dans cette direction. . . . La Vlaamsche Hoogeschool martelle constamment 
l’enclume afin d’agir contre l’adoration partiale de la France par les Fransquil- 
lons et l’exclusive orientation de notre développement vers la culture 
frangaise. . . .’ 
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étaient toujours en accord parfait : c’est sur le principe de leurs 
prétentions raciques. Les trois partis politiques fraternisaient 
au sein des Associations régionalistes et constituaient, au Parle- 
ment Belge, ce fameux Banc flamingant dont la puissance faisait 
voter, au nez et 4 la barbe des Wallons et des Flamands-francgisés, 
toutes les lois flamingantes. 

Aussi bien des députés Wallons votérent-ils nombre de ces lois. 
Ils étaient & ce point inféodés & leur parti qu’ils n’hésitaient pas 
4 subordonner les intéréts de leur Race 4 leur méprisable servilité 
politique. 

Le Parti majoritaire flamand a élu un Gouvernement conser- 
vateur et flamingant. Depuis 1883, les portefeuilles les plus 
influents ont été détenus par les ministres flamands. Quelques 
Wallons qui participérent au Gouvernement n’ont jamais osé 
un geste d’indépendance politique. C’étaient de parfaites 
nullités, choisies pour donner au Cabinet une apparence d’union 
nationale. 

On devine la situation créée aux Wallons par cette domination 
flamingante. 

Leurs provinces sont plus riches, plus industrieuses et plus 
fécondes que les provinces flamandes.* Cependant, le Gouverne- 
ment Belge s’obstinait 4 favoriser les Flandres au détriment de la 
Wallonie. Aucune dépense n’était exagérée si elle satisfaisait 
une réclamation flamande. Un Parti de Défense Wallonne s’était 
bientdot créé. 


Avant la guerre, le mouvement flamingant était en grande 
partie germanophile. 

C’était ce temps, ot l’un des ses chefs flamingants osait crier 
au Parlement que ‘la France était pourrie.’ Un autre meneur 
flamingant, Pol de Mont, recueillant des fonds en Germanie pour 
aider la campagne flamingante osait dire que |’ Allemagne devait 
considérer la Belgique comme son plus sir bouclier contre la 
France. Ce Pol de Mont est un fonctionnaire de |’Etat Belge. 
Il n’a méme pas été puni! Aujourd’hui, il publie & Anvers, sous 
le contréle du Gouvernement allemand, une des nombreuses 
feuilles germanophiles qui paraissent actuellement dans les 
Flandres.’ 

* Consultez l’Annuaire statistique édité par le Gouvernement Belge. 

* Le Vlaamsche Nieuws, d’Anvers, qui fait, en temps de guerre une pro- 
pagande soutenue pour la cause flamande, défend aussi le point de vue allemand, 
avec perfidie. Le 11 mai dernier, sous le titre de ‘Crime ou action de guerre,’ 
la feuille flamande parlait du Lusitania: ‘ Est-ce vrai que le Lusitania ait fait 
son dernier voyage sous le drapeau américain, muni de munitions et de sous- 
marins? LEst-il vrai qu’il avait encore une cargaison importante de matériel de 


guerre? Dans ce cas la responsabilité de la Cunard Line est trés grande, car 
alors elle ne pouvait pas exposer ses passagers & devenir victimes d’une action 
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Dans une brochure intitulée L’dme belge et le Peuple 
flamand, M. Louis Germain écrit : 







Le Flamand pourrait encore, avec un peu d’effort, aussi bien que 
]’Allemand du Nord qui parle le bas-allemand, s’assimiler le haut-allemand, 
langue littéraire d’une population germanique de 70 millions d’habitants, 
répandue en Allemagne et dans les pays limitrophes. La langue, la 
science et la culture allemandes jouent actuellement un réle prépondérant, 
etc. ete. 













Suit un éloge enflammé de la Germanie. 

Il vient de paraitre, 4 Gand, un nouveau journal flamand, la 
Vlaamsche Post, qui a des tendances germanophiles. Les 
rédacteurs apparents sont deux jeunes gens belges, M. Marcel 
Minnaert, un docteur en sciences naturelles, et M. Léo Picard, 






















étudiant. Les inspirateurs de la feuille sont un pasteur 
hollandais, Domela Nieuwenhuis, qui publie dans les journaux de 
son pays des articles anti-belges et pro-allemands, et un officier 
de réserve prussien, Dr. Herman Félix Wirth, qui a étudié la 
littérature néerlandaise & Utrecht, et qui était lecteur 4 1’ Univer- 
sité de Berlin. 

Un autre écrivain flamand, Léon Van der Kindere, qui eut le 
courage de proclamer que ¢’avait été une erreur de centraliser la 
Belgique, a appelé |’ Allemagne ‘ notre mére la Germanie.’ 

Un bourgmestre d’Anvers, M. Hertogs, a osé affirmer que 
“la fidélité germanique est une locution proverbiale conservée par 
la langue néerlandaise,’ et qu’entre les Flamands et les Alle- 
mands, ‘ces deux races unies par les liens de la langue et du 
sang,’ il y a ‘ une parenté historique.’ * 

On pourrait répéter 4 |’infini de pareils exemples. Je ne puis 
que faire remarquer au lecteur combien il était facile 4 |’influence 
allemande de se développer dans un terrain aussi favorable. 

L’Allemagne soutenait le parti flamingant qui multipliait le 
rayonnement pangermaniste en Belgique, et l’on rencontrait en 
Flandre, des associations comme le Neederduitsche Bond, que son 
titre seul condamne, et des revues de propagande comme la 
Germania. 

Cette derniére, publiée par un Allemand, le baron von Ziegesaert, 
paraissait en allemand et en flamand et publiait des manifestes 
comme ceux-Ci : 












de guerre qui n’est en somme qu’une défense. Voila le point essentiel. 
D’aprés cela, on doit juger ou bien si c’est un meurtre sur grande échelle ou bien 
si l’ennemi avait le droit de couler le Lusitania. Voila comment on doit poser 
la question et le reste n’est que pure jactance. Une guerre n’est en somme 
rien d’autre qu’un meurtre sur une grande échelle.’ 

Voila comment pensent les flamingants germanophiles. 

® Le Conseil de l’Ordre de l'Université Libre de Bruxelles vient d’exclure 
du Corps académique le professeur flamand Dwelshauwers, accusé de ger- 
manophilie. 
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Pleine d’espoir et de confiance, la Germania s’adresse & ses lecteurs 
pour les engager & soutenir énergiquement la propagande en faveur d’une 
Université purement flamande. En avant donc pour une situation meil- 
leure! Qui restera en arriére? II s’agit de défendre une cause sainte, 


Maintenant la guerre éclate, amenant |’union de tous les partis 
sur un principe patriotique dont la sanglante réalisation déclancha 
l’admiration du monde civilisé. Dans ce sang, je l’ai dit, est née 
une Belgique nouvelle. Verra-t-elle l’apaisement du conflit des 
races? J’en suis persuadé. 

Des amis m’objectent : Dans ce cas, pourquoi réveillez-vous le 
conflit flamand-wallon ? 

Je riposte: Je n’ai pas réveillé le conflit, j’ai dénoncé les 
manifestations gallophobes, flamingantes et germanophiles. C’est 
parce qu’elles sont néfastes pour l’avenir de la Belgique latine. 
Mon patriotisme me pousse & révéler ce que des confréres 
dissimulent comme une plaie inavouable. Pourquoi donc? II 
faut condamner le flamingantisme. II a failli déchirer 1|’unité 
nationale quelque temps avant la guerre. Il a déshonoré la 
Belgique par ses tendances germanophiles. Aujourd’hui, croyons- 
nous, c’est fini. Le flamingantisme est mort. §8’il a des velléités 
de ressusciter, il faut le renvoyer au royaume desombres. R.I.P. 
N’oublions pas que la Belgique de demain, la grande Belgique, 
la Belgique nouvelle est en jeu. Cette patrie chérie, nous la 
voulons riche, prospére, lumineuse, forte de sa vaillance francaise. 

Quant & |’étranger, je crois qu’il nous honorera mieux quand 
il saura nos efforts pour dégager notre pays de la bande des 
étouffeurs flamingants qui veulent baillonner la Wallonie et 
enrayer les aspirations frangaises de la Belgique. lL’heure a 
sonné de lancer la Belgique francaise dans la triomphante orbe 
latine. 

D’ailleurs, je crois au repentir de la plupart des flamingants 
germanophiles. Ceux qui ne s’amenderont pas—auront-ils encore 
leur place en Belgique? La Patrie de ces traitres est 4 Berlin. 

Cependant, s‘illusionnant encore, les Allemands cherchent & 
raviver les sentiments d’affinité Germanique qui agonisent dans 
la race flamande. Ils espérent la population des Flandres 
accueillante & leur Gouvernement si la défaite des Alliés leur 
abandonnait la Belgique. 

Tl ne faut done point s’étonner si les armées du Kaiser ont 
commis bien moins d’attentats sur les personnes, en Flandre 
qu’en Wallonie.° Les ravages qu’ils y ont fait sont plus 
généralement dis aux duels d’artillerie—ot. ils apportent une 
insouciance de vandales—qu’aux pastilles incendiaires. 

Les Germains ont donc promis aux Flamands de tenir compte 


® Voyez les rapports officiels de la Commission d’Enquéte au Gouvernement. 
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des ‘desiderata’ du Parti flamingant. Ils ont commencé par 
décréter la création de deux Universités flamandes qui con- 
stituaient une des revendications les plus ardentes du mouve- 
ment. Le gouverneur de la Belgique, Herr von Bissing, 
a proscrit la langue francaise dans les rapports du public avec 
l’administration du gouvernement allemand. Et |’autorité 
germanique a fait insérer cette note dans tous les journaux 
bochophiles qui paraissent en Belgique : 

L’agence Wolff nous prie d’insérer ce qui suit: 

Le respect du gouvernement allemand en Belgique pour la langue 
flamande résulte du fait que partout des cours de flamand sont donnés 
aux Officiers allemands. 

Depuis quatre semaines un cours de langue est donné ici par le docteur 
Schowaiter, le traducteur du Lion de Flandre de Henri Conscience, ]’auteur 
des Souvenirs du Président Kriiger et l’interpréte des généraux boers 
lors de leur voyage en Allemagne, actuellement prédicateur militaire pour 
la province d’Anvers. 

Environ 50 officiers ont participé & son cours.?° 


Qu’est-ce que cela prouve, sinon qu’en cas d’annexion de la 
Belgique, les Allemands traiteraient la partie francaise du pays 
comme ils ont traité |]’Alsace-Lorraine? II est superflu de 
rappeler les avertissements désespérés des promoteurs des 
mouvements wallon, anti-flamingant ou anti-allemand, en 
Belgique. L’heure tragique leur donne raison, trop durement 
méme. 

Mais quel lendemain magnifique cette guerre a préparé! 
Espoir! Energie! Vaillance! Les Wallons et les Flamands 
doivent étre unis, désormais, comme ils sont unis aujourd’hui 
dans les tranchées, pour faire prospérer une Belgique régénérée, 
préte 4 affronter les destinées latines les plus hautes. 

Je dis les destinées latines ! 

Parce que nous n’entrerons pas de plein pied, |’épée encore 
rouge de sang germain, le front serein et le coeur fier, dans le 
role d’une Grande Puissance Européenne—la cinquiéme dans 
l’échelle économique—sans devoir & notre jeune gloire, de 
dépouiller une lache neutralité incompatible avec notre Geste de 
1914. La ‘neutralité’ peut s’appliquer 4 des peuples banals. 
Tua Belgique, qu’on croyait une nation de marchands, a prouvé 


qu’elle avait un idéal, de l’honneur, de 1’élégance et de la vaillance. — 


Elle n’est donc pas ‘ neutre’; elle ne peut l’étre. Elle est digne 
d’un réle international. 

N’étant plus obligé d’étouffer les élans de son cceur latin, le 
Royaume d’ Albert I pourra désormais contracter avec la France 
une étroite alliance; unir les efforts des deux Pays Fraternels. 
La France n’est elle pas notre seconde Patrie? Ia Belgique ne 


10 Extrait du journal germanophile Za Presse paraissant 4 Anvers. 
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vient-elle pas de démontrer par le sang de ses fils, qu’elle est, 
au nord, la gardienne naturelle de la civilisation francaise? 

La Belgique, repoussant dans |’avenir tout trafic économique 
avec l’Allemagne, favorisera, en revanche, le commerce avec 
les nations alliées. Une union douaniére constituera donc le 
premier motif de l’alliance Franco-Belge."* Le traité d’alliance 
comporterait encore une union postale, depuis longtemps 
souhaitée en France et en Belgique. Identique & l’Imperial 
Penny Postage, cette création du Ministre Chamberlain qui fixe 
un taux uniforme et modique pour toute |’étendue de l’Empire 
britannique, un timbre commun de quinze centimes, par 
exemple, faciliterait considérablement les nombreux et constants 
rapports franco-belges. L’alliance serait complétée par un 
projet de convention sur des points de procédure, simplifiant les 
formalités d’ordre administratif et judiciaire communes aux deux 
pays, et par des priviléges de naturalité qui permettraient aux 
régnicoles des deux nations les changements de nationalité. La 
réalisation de ce programme, ot se lit l’Avenir de la Grande 
Belgique de demain, supprime enfin toutes les hésitations au 
sujet d’un éventuel agrandissement du territoire de la Nation.” 

Les Wallons de Belgique seraient, & raison, effrayés de voir 
accrocher au flanc de la Wallonie, quelques millions d’ Allemands. 
On comprend, en effet, que le Royaume du Roi Albert, en 
s’annexant une large bande de territoire ennemi, enflerait dans 

™ En 1905 Albert du Bois, dans la République Impériale (Paris, Sansot, 
Edit.), démontrait Ja nécessité de cette alliance Franco-Belge que la Belgique 
aurait pu conclure sans compromettre sa ‘ neutralité.’ En 1915 on ne peut plus 
invoquer l’obstacle fallacieux de la neutralité! 

2M. Carton de Wiart semble avoir exprimé les vues du Gouvernement 
Belge dans un grand discours favorable 4 |’agrandissement du territoire qu’il 
prononga en mai dernier & Lyon, et que le Z’emps de Paris commentait ainsi : 
‘Le discours prononcé 4 Lyon par M. Carton de Wiart, ministre de la justice de 
Belgique, mérite 4 plus d’un titre de retenir |’attention. Il fournit en effet 
la premiére indication officielle de l’idée que se fait le gouvernement belge de 
la restauration de l’indépendance nationale aprés la victoire des Alliés. . . . 
La Belgique a fourni la preuve qu’elle est digne de la confiance internationale 


et que les intéréts dont elle a la garde sont en bonnes mains. Ces titres sont 
suffisants pour qu’elle soit mise en état d’assurer sa propre défense par l’octroi 


de frontiéres normales. ... La Belgique n’a eu 4 se louer des décisions 
d’aucune des conférences qui réorganisérent |’Europe dans la premiére moitié 
du dix-neuviéme siécle. Toujours elle dut s’effacer devant les convenances 


particuliéres d’autres puissances. Et c’est cette petite nation humiliée et 
mutilée par la conférence de Vienne de 1815, par la conférence de Londres 
et les traités de 1831 et de 1839, qui a donné au monde |’émouvant exemple 
d’un peuple demeurant fidéle 4 la foi jurée jusqu’au total sacrifice de soi- 
méme. La neutralité imposée 4 la Belgique par les traités de 1831 et 1839 
n’existe plus en fait et on ne peut songer sérieusement 4 la rétablir. Ce fut, 
en effet, cette neutralité, avec la garantie illusoire qu’on croyait pouvoir y 
attacher, qui constitua, au point de vue de la politique intérieure du pays, 
un obstacle permanent 4 organisation de la défense nationale. . . . Une telle 
conception n’impliquerait aucun esprit de conquéte.. Tout au plus pourrait-on 
parler 4 son propos de tardives restitutions. La région essentiellement wallonne 
située & l’est de la province de Liége notamment, dont le traité de Vienne 
spolia la Belgique au profit de la Prusse, lui revient de droit.’ 
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des proportions énormes Ja majorité parlementaire francophobe. 
Ce serait exposer la Wallonie & une nouvelle série de vexations 
qu’elle ne tolérerait guére longtemps, Cette raison aurait suffi 
pour rendre antipathique aux Wallons |’éventualité d'un 
agrandissement du territoire. Aussi bien ils n’accueillaient 
guére avec joie la perspective que ces mandataires d’un peuple 
d’incendiaires, de pillards, d’assassins, et de satyres, siégeraient 
au Parlement de la Nation tandis que leurs mandants jouiraient 
de la noble vie belge avec tous les avantages que notre esprit de 
justice accorderait aux vaincus. 

Une union Franco-Belge présenterait différemment le 
probleme. L’influence francaise contrebalancerait heureusement 
l’influence germanique et nous savons que, dans cette guerre 
pacifique, le génie Frangais, encore une fois, serait le Chevalier 
de la Victoire. Sans violence ni contrainte la Belgique 
coloniserait le nouveau territoire, apaisant la barbarie des annexés 
par les bienfaits de ‘notre’ civilisation et de ‘notre’ culture 
latines. 

Enfin—je le souhaitais par les premiéres phrases de cet 
article—‘ aucune loi partiale ne viendra plus jamais troubler la 
sérénité nationale,’ c’est 4 dire que |’esprit de la Constitution 
Belge qui garantit aux sujets de Albert-le-Grand la liberté des 
langues, ne pourra plus jamais étre faussé. Les Flamingants 
continueront 4 parler Ja langue qui leur plait. Les Wallons con- 
tinueront 4 s’exprimer dans le langage de Moliére et de 
Chateaubriand. Seulement, la langue officielle de la Belgique, 
celle de |’Etat et de son administration doit étre le francais. Le 
francais est d’ailleurs parlé par plus des deux-tiers de la popula- 
tion Belge.’* Demain, grace 4 l’instruction obligatoire tous les 
Belges-flamands parleront le francais. Et l’union Franco-Belge 
introduisant des relations- toujours plus nombreuses entre la 
France et la Belgique marquera mieux la nécessité d’une con- 
sécration officielle de la langue francaise internationale. En 
conclusion : La Belgique de demain sera latine ou elle ne sera 
rien. 

La Guerre a contribué 4 créer le grand Parti Unioniste, le 
parti national belge, le parti de tous les partis, celui de tous les 
patriotes clairvoyants dont le coeur bat au rythme de cette grande 
guerre d’ot sortira, triomphant d’une gloire toute neuve, 
l’Empire de la Méditerranée, dont nous sommes, nous aussi, les 
enfants éclairés. . . . 

RAYMOND COLLEYE DE WEERDT. 


#3 En 1900, il y avait 3,673,719 Flamands en Belgique, et 2,822,005 seule- 
ment ne savaient parler que le flamand. Or, la population de la Belgique était 
de 6,693,518 habitants. Aujourd’hui la population est de 7,423,784 habitants. 
Les gains du francais en Flandres sont fantastiques et se traduisent par des 
bonds de 32 pour cent. par 34 années. 
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ON ACTIVE SERVICE: 
LEAVES FROM A FIELD NOTE-BOOK 


I.—The Two Richebourgs (February 11, 1915). 


We had business with the maitre of the commune of Richebourg 
St. Vaast. Anyone who looks at a staff map of North-West 
France will see that there are two Richebourgs; there is Riche- 
bourg St. Vaast, but there is also Richebourg 1|’Avoué, and 
although those two communes are separated by a bare three or 
four kilometres there was in point of climate a considerable 
difference between the two. In those days we had not yet taken 
Neuve Chapelle, and Richebourg |’ Avoué, which was in front of 
our lines, was considered ‘unhealthy.’ Richebourg St. Vaast, 
on the other hand, was well behind our lines and was considered 
by our billeting officers quite a good residential neighbourhood. 

We had left ‘G.H.Q.,’ and after a journey of two hours or 
so passed through Laventie, which had been rather badly mauled 
by shell-fire, and began to thread our way through the skein of 
roads and by-roads that enmeshes the two Richebourgs. The 
natural features of the country were inscrutable, and landmarks 
there were none. The countryside grew absolutely deserted and 
the solitary farms were roofless and untenanted. Eventually we 
found our road blocked by a barricade of fallen masonry in front 
of a village which was as inhospitable as the Cities of the Plain. 

A vast silence brooded over the landscape broken now and 
again by a noise like the crackling of thorns under a pot. As we 
took cover behind a wall of ruined houses we heard a sinister hiss, 
but whence it came or what invisible trajectory it traced through 
the leaden skies overhead neither of us could tell. Silence again 
fell like a mist upon the land ; not a bird sang, not a twig moved. 
The winter sun was sinking in the west behind a pall of purple 
cloud in a lacquered sky—the one touch of colour in the sombre 
greyness. The land was flat as the palm of one’s hand, its mono- 
tony relieved only by lines of pollarded willows on which some 
sappers had strung a field telephone. Raindrops hung on the 
copper wire like a string of pearls, and the heavy clay of the 
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fields was scooped and moulded by the rain into little saucer-like 
depressions as if by a potter’s thumb. Behind us lay the reserve 
trenches, their clay walls shored up with wickerwork, and their 
outskirts fringed with barbed wire whose intricate and volatile 
coils looked like thistledown. The village behind whose walls we 
now sheltered lay in a No Man’s Land between the enemy’s lines 
and our own, and the sodden fields were not more desolate. 

A tornado of artillery fire had swept over it, and of the houses 
nothing was left but indecencies, shattered walls and naked 
rafters, beneath which were choked heaps of household furniture, 
broken beds, battered lamps, and a wicker-chair overturned as in 
a drunken brawl. What had once been the street was now a 
quarry of broken bricks, with here and there vast circular craters 
as though a gigantic oak-tree had been torn out of the earth by 
the roots. And now the weird silence was broken by sounds as 
of someone playing a lonely tattoo with his fingers upon a hollow 
wooden board, but the player was invisible, and as we looked at 
each other the sound ceased as suddenly as it began. Our practised 
ear told us that somewhere near us a machine-gun was concealed, 
but these furtive sounds were so homeless, so impersonal, that 
they eluded us like an echo. 

It was this complete absence of visible human agency that 
impressed us most disagreeably as with a sense of being utterly 
forlorn amid a play of the elements, like Lear upon the heath. 
There came into my mind as our eyes groped for some human 
sign in the brooding landscape the thought of the prophet upon 
the mount amid the wind and the earthquake and the fire seeking 
the presence of his God and finding it not. And here too all 
these assaults upon our senses were fugitive and ghostly, and 
we felt ourselves encompassed about as by some great conspiracy. 
We walked curiously up the little street until we reached the last 
house in the village, and came out beyond the screen of its wall. 
At the same instant something sang past my ear like the twang 
of a Jew’s harp, my foot caught in a coil of wire, and I fell head- 
long. My companion, lagging behind and not yet clear of the 
friendly wall, stopped dead and cried to me not to stand up. I 
crawled back among the rubbish to the cover of the house. We 
took counsel together. To retreat were perilous, but to advance 
might be fatal. We lowered our voices as, cowering behind 
walls, and picking our way delicately among the débris, we crept 
back to our car behind the entrance to the village. The driver 
started the engine and we moved forlornly along the narrow 
causeway, skirting the unfathomable mud that lay on either side, 
until we spied a ruined farmhouse where a company had made its 
billet and mud-coloured knots of soldiers stood round braziers of 
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glowing coals. We had some parley with the company com- 
mander, who was of the earth earthy. His words were few and 
discouraging. As we crawled on, darkness enveloped us, but we 
dared not light our head-lamps. Suddenly the car slipped on the 
greasy road, staggered, and lurched over into the morass, hurling 
us violently upon our sides. We clambered out and contem- 
plated it solemnly as we saw our right wheels over the axles in 
mud. No friendly billet was now in sight, and as we stood pro- 
fanely considering our plight the darkness behind us was split by 
a long shaft of greenish light and the whole landscape was 
illuminated with a pallid glow, as the German star-shells dis- 
charged themselves over the fan-like tops of the elms silhouetted 
against the sky. The jack was useless in the soft mud, it sank 
like a stone, and as we shoved and cursed we awaited each fresh 
discharge of the star-shells with increasing apprehension, for we 
presented an obvious target to the enemy’s snipers. On the seat 
of the car was my despatch-box, and in that box was a little 
dossier of papers marked ‘O.H.M.S. German Atrocities. Secret 
and Confidential.’ ‘If the Germans catch us there’ll be one 
atrocity the more,’ remarked my Staff officer grimly, ‘ but they’!! 
spare us the labour of recording it.’ 

Our futile efforts were interrupted by the sound of feet upon 
the causeway as a column of reliefs loomed up out of the darkness. 
A hurried altercation in low tones, a subdued word of command, 
and a dozen men, their rifles and entrenching tools slung over 
their shoulders, applied themselves to the back of our car, and 
slowly it slithered out of the mud. The column broke into 
file to allow us to pass, my companion went on ahead with a tiny 
electric torch to show the way, and with infinite caution we 
nudged slowly along the rank, the faint light of the torch bringing 
face after face out of the darkness into chiaroscuro, faces young 
and fresh and ruddy. Not a word was spoken save a whispered 
command carried down the rank, mouth to ear, ‘ No smoking, no 
talking ’—‘ No smoking, no talking ’—-‘ No talking, no smoking.’ 
Mules, carrying sections of machine-guns and packs of straw, 
loomed up out of the darkness as we passed until the last of the 
column was reached and the frieze of ghostly figures was 
swallowed up into the night. We drew a long breath, for we 
knew now from the colonel of the battalion whose men had 
delivered us from that Slough of Despond that we had been 
within 150 yards of the German lines. We had mistaken Riche- 
bourg l’Avoué for Richebourg St. Vaast. 
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II.—At the Base Depot. 

Any enunciation by officers responsible for training of principles other 
than those contained in this Manual or any practice of methods not based 
on those principles is forbidden.—Infantry Training Manual. 

The officers in charge of details at No. 19 Infantry Base 
Depot had made their morning inspections of the lines. They 
had seen that blankets were folded and tent flies rolled up, had 
glanced at rifles, and had inspected the men’s kits with the 
pensive air of an intending purchaser. Having done which, 
they proceeded to take an unsympathetic farewell of the orderly 
officer whom they found in the orderly room engaged in reading 
character by handwriting with the aid of the office stamp. 

‘I never knew there was so much individuality in the British 
Army,’ the orderly officer dolefully exclaimed as he contemplated 
a pile of letters waiting to be franked and betraying marked 
originality in their penmanship. 

‘ You’re too fond of opening other people’s letters,’ the subal- 
tern remarked pleasantly. ‘It’s a bad habit and will grow on 
you. When you go home you'll never be able to resist it. You'll 
be unfit for decent society.’ 

“Go away, War Baby,’ retorted the orderly officer, as he 
turned aside from the subaltern, who has a beautiful pink and 
white complexion, and was at Rugby rather less than a year ago. 

The War Baby smiled wearily. ‘ Let’s go and see the men 
at drill,’ he remarked. ‘ We’ve got a corporal here who’s Al 
at instruction.” As we passed, the sentry brought his right hand 
smartly across the small of the butt of his rifle, and seeing the 
Major behind us brought the rifle to the present. 

We came out on a field sprinkled with little groups of men 
in charge of their N.C.O.s. They were the ‘details.’ These 
were drafts for the Front, and every regiment of the Division 
had sent a deputation. Two or three hundred yards away a 
platoon was marching with a short quick trot, carrying their 
rifles at the trail, and I knew them for Light Infantry, for such 
are their prerogatives. Concerning Light Infantry much might 
be written that is not to be found in the regimental records. As, 
for example, the reason why the whole Army shouts ‘ H.L.I.’ 
whenever the ball is kicked into touch; also why the Oxford 
L.I. always put out their tongues when they meet the Durhams. 
Some day someone will write the legendary history of the British 
Army, its myth, custom, and folklore, and will explain how the 
Welsh Fusiliers got their black ‘flash’ (with a digression on 
the natural history of antimacassars), why the Seventh Hussars 
are called the ‘ White Stars,’ and why the old 95th will despite- 
fully use you if you cry ‘ Who stole the grog?’ and what happens 
on Albuera day in the mess of the Die Hards. But that is by 
the way. 
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The drafts at No. 19, having done # route march the day 
before, had been turned out this morning to do a little musketry 
drill by way of keeping them fit. A platoon lay flat on their 
stomachs in the long grass, the burnished nails on the soles of 
their boots twinkling in the sun like miniature heliographs. From 
all quarters of the field sharp words of command rang out like 
pistol shots. ‘Three hundred. Five rounds. Fire.’ As the 
men obeyed the sergeant’s word of command the air resounded 
with the clicking of bolts like a chorus of grasshoppers. We pur- 
sued a section of the Royal Fusiliers in command of a corporal 
until he halted his men for bayonet exercise. He drew them up 
in two ranks facing each other, and began very deliberately with 
an allocution on the art of the bayonet. 

‘There ain’t much drill about the bayonet,’ he said encourag- 
ingly. ‘ What you’ve got to do is to get the other fellow, and 
I don’t care how you get him as long as you knock him out of 
time. On guard!’ 

The men in each rank brought the butts of their rifles on to 
their right hips and pointed with their left feet forward at the 
breasts of the men opposite. ‘Rest!’ The rifles were brought 
to earth between twelve pairs of feet. ‘Point! Withdraw! 
On Guard!’ They pointed, withdrew, and were on guard again 
with the precision of piston-rods. 

‘Now watch me, for your life may depend upon it,’ and the 
corporal proceeded to give them the low parry which is useful 
when you are taking trenches and find a chevaus de frise of the 
enemy’s bayonets confronting you. Each rank knocked an 
imaginary bayonet aside and pointed at invisible feet. The high 
parry followed. So far the men had been merely nodding at 
each other across a space of some twelve yards, and it was hot 
work and tedious. The sweat ran down their faces, which 
glistened in the sun. ‘Now I’m going to give you the butt 
exercises ’; they brightened visibly. 

‘I am pointing—so!—and have been parried. I bring the 
butt round on his shoulder, using my weight on it. I bring 
my left leg behind his left leg. I throw him over. Then I give 
the beggar what for. So.’ The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before he had thrown himself upon the nearest private 
and laid him prostrate. The others smiled faintly as No. 98678 
picked himself up and nonchalantly returned to his old position 
as if this were a banal compliment. ‘Now then. First butt 
exercise.’ One rank advanced upon the other, and the two ranks 
were locked in a close embrace. They remained thus with 
muscles strung like bow-strings, immobile as a group of statuary. 

‘That'll do. Now I'll give you the second butt exercise. 
You bring the butt round on his jaw—so!—and then kick him 
in the stomach with your knee.’ Perhaps the section, which 
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stood like a wall of masonry, looked surprised; more probably 
the surprise was mine. But the corporal explained. ‘ Don’t 
think you’re Tottenham Hotspur in the Cup Final. Never mind 
giving him a foul. You’ve got to ’urt him or he’ll ’urt you. 
4Sick him anywhere with your knees or your feet. Your ammuni- 
tion boots will make him feel it. No! ’—he turned to a young 
private whose left hand was grasping his rifle high up between 
the fore-sight and the indicator—* You mustn’t do that. Always 
get your hand between the back-sight and the breech. So! The 
back-sight will protect your fingers from being cut by the other 
fellow. Now the third butt exercise.’ 

As we turned away the Major thoughtfully remarked to me 
‘There isn’t much of that in the Infantry Manual. But the cor- 
poral knows his job. When you’re in a scrap you haven’t time 
to think about the rules of the game; the automatic movements 
come all right, but in a clinch you’ve got to fight like a cat with 
tooth and claw, use your boots, your knee, or anything that 
comes handy. Perhaps that’s why your lithe little Cockney is 
such a useful man with the bayonet. Now the Hun is a hefty 
beggar, and he isn’t hampered by any ideas of playing the game, 
but he’s as mechanical as a vacuum brake, and he’s no good in 
@ scrap.’ 

We returned to the orderly room. ‘The orderly officer had 
a pile of letters on his right impressed with a red triangle, and 
contemplated the completion of his labours with gloomy satisfac- 
tion. ‘But it’s very interesting—such a revelation of the 
emotions of battle and all that’ I incautiously remarked. ‘Oh 
yes, very revealing,’ he yawned. ‘ Look at that’; and he held 
out a letter. It ran: 


Deak Moruer,—I’m reported fit for duty and am going back to the 
Front with the new drafts. I forgot to tell you we were in a bit of a 
scrap before I came here. We outed a lot of Huns. How is old Alf?— 
Your loving son, JIM. 


The ‘ bit of a scrap’ was the battle of Neuve Chapelle. The 
British soldier is an artist with the bayonet. But he is no great 
man with the pen. Which is as it should be. 


III.—Idols of the Cave. 


Like the Cyclopes they dwelt in hollow caves, and each 
Colonel uttered the law to his children and recked not of the 
others except when the Brigadier came round. True there were 
two and a half battalions in their line of 2700 yards, but all they 
knew was that the next battalion to their own was the High- 
landers ; it was only when the five days were up and they were 
marched back to billets that they were able to cultivate that 
somewhat exclusive society. Their trenches were like the 
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suburbs, they were faintly conscious that people lived in the next 
street, but they never saw them. Their neighbours were as self- 
contained and silent as themselves except when their look-outs 
or machine-guns became loquacious. Then they too became 
eloquent, and the whole line talked freely at the Germans 
200 yards away. By day the men slept heavily on straw in hollows 
under the parapet, supported with crates and sprinkled with 
chloride of lime ; by night they were out at the listening posts in 
the sap-heads or behind the parapet with their eyes glued to the 
field of yellow mustard in front of us. They had watched that 
field for three months. They knew every blade of grass therein. 
No experimental agriculturist ever studied his lucerne and sain- 
foin as they have studied the grasses of that field. They have 
watched it from winter to spring; they have seen the lesser 
celandine give way to pink clover and sorrel, and the grass shoot 
up from an inch to a foot. They have, indeed, been studying 
not botany but ethnoiogy, searching for traces of that species of 
primitive man known to anthropologists as the Hun. They have 
never found him except once when one of our look-outs saw some- 
thing crawling across that field about midnight and promptly 
emptied his magazine. In the morning they saw a grey figure 
lying out in the open ; the days passed and the long grass sprang 
up and concealed it till nothing was left to attest its obscene 
presence except a little cloud of black flies. Their horizon is 
bounded by rows of sand-bags, and their interest in those sand- 
bags is only equalled by their interest in the field in front of them. 
Occasionally one of our men finds them more than usually 
interesting. There is a loud report, the click of a bolt and the 
pungent smell of burnt cordite. Then all is still again. 

The tangent-sight on the standard of their machine-gun is 
always at 200, and they have not altered the range for three 
months. Occasionally at night the N.C.O. seizes the traversing- 
handles, and with his thumb on the button slowly sweeps that 
range of sand-bags till the feed-block sucks up the cartridge-belt 
like a chaff-cutter and the empty cartridge-cases lie as thick 
round the tripod as acorns under an oak. The Huns reply by 
taking a flashlight photograph of us with a calcium flare, and 
then all is still again. In such excursions and alarms do they 
pass the long night. 

Though five-sixths of them slept stertorously in their holes 
by day. by night they were as wakeful as owls, and not less 
predatory. Life in the trenches is one long struggle for exist- 
ence, and in the course of it they developed those acquired 
characteristics whereby the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field maintain themselves in a world of carnage. They learnt to 
walk delicately on the balls of their feet as silently as hares, to 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 462 x 
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see in the dark like foxes, to wriggle like the creeping things 
of the field, to lower their voices with the direction of the wind, 
to select a background with the moonlight, and to stand motion- 
less on patrol with muscles rigid like a pointer when the star- 
shells dissolved the security of the night. They studied to dis- 
semble with their lips and to imitate the vocabulary of nature. 
They grew more and more chary of human speech, and listening 
posts talked with the trenches by pulls on a fishing-reel. They 
never sheathed their claws, and working-parties wore their equip- 
ment as though it were the integument of nature. Bayonets 
were never unfixed unless the moon were very bright. At night 
they scraped out their earths like a badger, and, like the badger’s, 
those earths were exceeding clean. The men were numbered off 
by threes from the flank, and one in three watched for two hours 
while the other two worked, repairing parapets, strengthening 
entanglements, and filling sand-bags. Every half-hour the 
N.C.O. on duty crept round to report, or to post and relieve, 
while now and again a patrol went out to observe. All this was 
done stealthily and with an amazing economy of speech. Night 
was also the time of their foraging, when the company’s rations 
were brought up the communication trench and handed over by the 
C.Q.M.S. to each platoon sergeant, who passed them on to the 
section commander, and he in turn distributed them among his 
men in such silence and with such little traffic that it seemed 
like the provision of manna in the wilderness. At dawn pick- 
axe and spade were laid aside, the rum ration was served out, and 
all men stood to, for dawn was the hour of their apprehension. 

Two miles behind them is a battery of our field guns, and 
they have with them an observing officer who talks intimately 
to his battery on the field telephone in that laconic language of 
which gunners are so fond, such as ‘One hundred. ‘Twenty 
minutes to the left.’ Then the shells sing over their heads with 
a pretty low trajectory, and the Huns, beginning to get annoyed, 
reply with their heavy guns. There is a low whistle up aloft, 
@ noise like the fluttering of invisible wings, and the next 
moment a cloud of black smoke rises over the village of X—— 
Y——, behind the trenches. The Smoke Prevention Society 
ought to turn their attention to ‘ Jack Johnsons’ ; their habits are 
positively filthy. 

These things, however, disturbed them but little and bored 
them a great deal. So they set to work to make their particular 
rabbit-warren into a Garden City. They held it on a repairing 
lease, and were constantly filling sand-bags, but that was merely 
to prevent depreciation, and didn’t count. They first of all 
paved their trenches with bricks; there was no difficulty about 
the supply, as the ‘Jack Johnsons’ obligingly acted as house- 
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breakers in the village behind our lines, and bricks could be had 
for the fetching. Then the orderly transplanted some pansies 
and forget-me-nots from the garden of a ruined house, and made 
a border in front of the company commander’s dug-out. The 
communication trench had been carried across a stream with 
some planks, and one day a man with a gift for carpentry fixed 
up @ balustrade out of the arms of an apple-tree that had been 
lopped: off by shell, and we had a rustic bridge. When May 
came, water anemones opened their star-like petals on the surface 
of the clear amber stream, the orchard through which the com- 
munication trench had been cut burst into blossom, the sticky 
clay walls of the trench became hard as masonry in the sun, and 
one morning a board appeared with the legend ‘Hyde Park. 
Keep off the grass.’ 

With these amenities their manners grew more and more 
refined. I have read somewhere, in one of those dull collections 
of sweeping generalisations that are called sociology, that each 
species of the genus homo has to go through a normal sequence 
of stages from barbarism to civilisation, and that we were once 
what the South Sea Islanders are now. Which may be very true, 
but as regards that particular primitive community I can testify 
that their social evolution has in three months gone through all 
the stages that occupy other communities three ‘thousand years. 
They began as cave-dwellers and they end by occupying suburban 
villas—the captain’s dug-out has a roof of corrugated iron, a 
window, a book-shelf, a fable, and even chairs, and his table 
manners have vastly improved. They have progressed from 
candles stuck in bully-beef tins to electric reading-lamps. Three 
months ago they were hairy men whose beards did grow beneath 
their shoulders, and their puttees were cemented with wet clay ; 
to-day they are clean-shaven and their Burberrys might be worn 
in Piccadilly. They slept with nothing between them and the 
earth but a ground sheet what time they were not, like the 
elephant, sleeping on their feet and propped against a trench 
wall. Now they sleep on a bed with a wooden frame. I have 
read somewhere that for a thousand years Europe was unwashed. 
It may be so, but I know that this particular tribal community 
progressed rapidly through all such stages, from a bucket to a 
shower-bath in billets, in about six weeks, and you can see their 
men any day washing themselves to the waist near the support 
trenches—men who a month or two ago had forgotten how to 
take their clothes off. They are, in fact, a highly civilised com- 
munity. Some traces of their aboriginal state they still retain, 
and they cherish their totem, which is a bundle of black ribbons, 
rather like the flattened leaves of an artichoke, attached to the 
back of their collars. It is the badge of their tribe. Also at 
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night some of them develop the most primitive of all instincts 
and crawl out on their stomachs with a hand-grenade to get as 
near as may be to the enemy’s listening posts and taste the joy 
of killing. But by day they are as demure and sleepy as the 
tortoiseshell cat which has taken up its quarters in the dug-out. 

Such is their life. But they are quietly preparing to get a 
move on. Some R.G.A. men have arrived with four pretty toys 
from Vickers’s, and one fine morning they are going to disturb 
those sand-bags opposite them with a battery of trench mortars; 
our field guns will draw a curtain of shrapnel in front of the 
German support trenches, and then they will satisfy their curiosity 
as to what is behind those inscrutable sand-bags. 


IV.—The Day’s Work. 


It was dinner hour in the Mess, and as we sat down to the stew 
which our orderly had compounded with the assistance of the 
ingenious Mr. Maconochie the Camp Commandant sighed heavily. 
‘I am a kind of receptacle for the waste products of everybody’s 
mind,’ he exclaimed petulantly. ‘This morning I was rung up 
on the telephone and asked if I would bury a dead horse for the 
Canadian Division; I told them I hadn’t a Prayer Book and it 
couldn’t be done. Then two nuns called and asked me to find a 
discreet soldier—un soldat discret—to escort them to Hazebrouck ; 
I told them to take my servant, who is a married man with five 
children. Then an old lady sent round to ask me to come and 
drown her cat’s kittens; I said it was impossible, as she hadn’t 
complied with the Notification of Births Act.’ 

‘Well, you may think yourself lucky you haven’t my job,’ 
said the Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General. ‘I’m getting 
rather fed up with casualty lists and strength returns. I’m 
like the man who boasted that his chief literary recreation was 
reading Bradshaw, except that I don’t boast of it and it isn’t 
a recreation—it’s damned hard work. I have to read the Army 
List for about ten hours every day, for if I get an officer’s 
initials wrong there’s the devil to pay. And I spent half an 
hour between the telephone and the Army List to-day trying 
to find out who ‘‘Teddy’’ was. The 102nd Welsh sent him in 
with their returns of officers’ casualties as having died of heart 
failure on the 22nd inst.’ 

‘Well, but who is ‘‘ Teddy,’ anyhow?’ asked the Camp 
Commandant. 

‘He is the regimental goat,’ replied the D.A.A.G. ‘I sup- 
pose they thought it amusing. When I tumbled to it I told their 
Brigade Headquarters on the telephone that I quite understood 


1 The characters in this sketch are mostly fictitious, and the alphabetical 
symbols are not to be ilentified with any living persons.—J. H. M. 
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their making him a member of their mess, as they belonged to 
the same species.’ 

‘Wait until you’ve had to track down a case of typhoid in 
billets,’ said the R.A.M.C. man who looks after infectious 
diseases. ‘I’ve been on the trail of a typhoid epidemic at 
La Croix Farm, where a company of the Downshires are billeted, 
and it made me sad. They had their filters with them and they 
swore they hadn’t touched a drop of impure water and that they 
treasured our regulations like the book of Leviticus. And yet the 
trail of that typhoid was all over my spot chart, and the thing 
was spreading like one of the seven plagues of Egypt. At last 
I tracked it down to an Army cook; the rotter had had typhoid 
about five years ago and simply poisoned everything he touched. 
He was what we call a carrier. He won’t do any more cooking ; 
I’ve sent him home. The fellow’s a perfect leper and ought to be 
interned like an alien enemy.’ 

‘Well, I’d rather have your job than mine even if prevention 
is more honourable than cure,’ said he whom we know as 
‘Smells’ and who has a nose like a fox-terrier’s. ‘I am the 
avant-garde of the Staff and you fellows can thank me that you 
are so merry and bright. If I didn’t make my sanitary recon- 
naissances with my chloride of lime and fatigue parties, where 
would you all be? The maire thinks I’m mad, of course, and J 
can’t make him understand that cesspools and open sewers in 
the street are not conducive to health.’ 

‘Yes, I expect they think we’re rather too fond of spreading 
broad our phylacteries,’ said the Assistant Provost Marshal. 
‘T’m a sort of licensing authority, Brewster Sessions in fact, 
for this commune, and the estaminet proprietors think I’m a 
Temperance fanatic,’ he said, as he put forth his hand for the 
whisky bottle. ‘ One of them told me the other day he preferred 
a German occupation to a British one, because the Huns let him 
sell as much spirits to their men as he liked. And yet I’m sure 
the little finger of a French provost-marshal is thicker than my 
loins any day.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Camp Commandant, ‘ it’s our melancholy duty 
to be impertinent. I’m supposed to read all you fellows’ letters 
before I stamp them. I’d be rather glad if they were liable to 
be censored again at the Base or somewhere else en route; it 
would relieve me of any compunction about the first reading, the 
text and preamble of the envelope would be good enough for me. 
You fellows write abominably.’ 

‘I’m something of a handwriting expert, myself,’ said the 
A.P.M. ‘They have changed the colour of the passes again this 
month and so I’m engaged in a fresh study of the A.G.’s signa- 
ture; I believe he changes his style of handwriting with the 
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colour of the pass. I wonder what is the size of the A.G.’s bank 
balance,’ he murmured dreamily ; ‘ I believe I could now forge his 
signature very artistically.’ 

“Well, I wish someone would start a school of handwriting 
at G.H.Q.,’ said the A.D.M.S. ‘I believe I receive more chits 
than any man on the staff.’ ‘ Chits,’ it should be explained, are 
the billets-doux of the Army wherein officers send tender messages 
to one another and make assignations. 

‘Did you hear about that chit the Camp Commandant at the 
Headquarters of the ——th Corps sent to the A.Q.M.G.?’ asked 
the A.P.M. ‘No? Well, the A.Q.M.G. of the other Army 
wrote to Ferrers asking if they had made use of any Ammonal 
and, if so, whether the results were satisfactory. Ferrers sent it on 
to the Camp Commandant for report and the Camp Commandant 
wrote back a chit saying plaintively ‘‘This is not understood. 
For what purpose is Ammonal used—is it a drug or an explo- 
sive?’’ Ferrers told him to ask the Medical Officer attached to 
Corps headquarters, which he did. Thereupon he wrote back 
another chit to Ferrers, saying that the M.O. had informed him 
that ‘‘Ammonal’’ was a compound drug extensively used in 
America in cases of abnormal neurotic excitement and that, so far 
as he knew, it was not a medical issue to Corps H.Q. He there- 
fore regretted that he was unable to report results, but promised 
that if occasion should arise to administer it to any of the Corps 
H.Q. personnel he would faithfully observe the effects and report 
the same. When the A.Q.M.G. read the reply he betrayed a 
quite abnormal degree of neurotic excitement; in fact, he was 
quite nasty about it.’ 

‘What the devil did he mean?’ asked the A.D.M.S. 

‘Well, that points the moral of your remarks about hand- 
writing,’ said the A.P.M. encouragingly. ‘The Camp Com- 
mandant had written what looked like an ‘‘o’’ in place of an 
**a.”’ Ammonol is a drug ; ammonal is an explosive.’ 

‘ Well, I wish someone would teach the Huns how to write 
decently.’ The speaker was Summersby of the Intelligence 
Corps. The Intelligence are a corps of detectives and have to 
estimate the strength, the location, and the composition of the 
enemy’s forces. Everything is grist that comes to their mill and 
they will perform surprising feats of induction They can re- 
construct a German Army Corps out of a Landwehr man’s boot- 
lace, his diary, his underclothing, or his shoulder-strap—but the 
greatest of these is his diary. ‘I’ve been studying the diaries 
of prisoners until I feel a Hun myself. They remind me of 
the diary I used to keep at school, they are all about eating and 
drinking. The Hun is a glutton and a wine-bibber. But I found 
something to-day—‘‘ Keine Gefangene’’ in an officer’s field 
notebook.’ 
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‘Translate, my Hunnish friend,’ said the A.P.M. 

‘ No prisoners,’ replied Summersby shortly. 

‘I hope you handed the swine over to the P.M.,’ said the Camp 
Commandant. 

‘Well, no,’ said Summersby. ‘ You see he had a plausible 
explanation—by the way, what perfect English those German 
officers talk ; I’ll bet that man has eaten our bread and salt some 
time. He said it was a Brigade order to the men not to make 
the taking of prisoners a pretext for going back to the rear in 
large parties but to leave them to the supports when they came 
up. The curious thing is that that officer belongs to the 112th 
and we’ve our eye on the 112th. One of their men, a fellow 
named Schmidt, who surrendered on the 19th of last month, 
said they’d had an order to take no prisoners but kill them all. 
His regiment was the 112th,’ he added darkly. 

‘The filthy swine!’ we cried in a chorus, and our talk grew 
sombre as we exchanged reminiscences, 

‘What pleases me about you fellows,’ said Ponsonby, who 
was formerly in the F.O. and composed florid speeches in 
elegant French for Hague Plenipotentiaries, ‘is your habits of 
speech. In diplomacy we contrive to talk a lot without saying 
anything, whereas Army men manage to talk little and say a 
great deal. You’ve got four words in the Army which seem to be 
a mighty present help in trouble at H.Q. Their sustaining pro- 
perties are remarkable and they seem to tide over very anxious 
moments. When you are in a hole you say ‘* Damn all,’’ and 
when you are asked for instructions you cry ‘‘ Carry on.” I 
suppose it’s by sitting tight and using those words with dis- 
crimination that you fellows arrive at greatness and attain 
Brigadier rank. That seems to be the first thing a third-grade 
staff-officer learns.’ 

‘The first thing a third-grade staff-officer learns is to speak 
respectfully of his superiors,’ said the A.P.M., as he hurled a 
cushion at Ponsonby, who caught it with a bow. Pon- 
sonby is irrepressible and much is forgiven him. He 
turned to the D.A.A.G. and said ‘Hooper, you’ve forgotten 
to say grace. For what we have not received ’"—he added, with a 
meaning glance at a Stilton cheese which the A.A.G.’s wife has 
sent out from home and which remained on the sideboard— the 
Lord make us truly thankful.’ This was an allusion to the 
D.A.A.G.’s sacerdotal functions. For the Adjutant-General and 
his staff, who know the numbers of all the Field Ambulances, 
can lay hands—but not in the apostolic sense—upon every chap- 
lain attached thereto; the A.G. is the Metropolitan of them all 
and can admonish, deprive, and suspend. 

The D.A.A.G. ignored the plaintive benediction. ‘I think 
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we've fixed it up with those Red Cross drivers,’ he said com- 
placently. ‘ We've decided that they are Army followers under 
section 176, sub-section 10, of the Army Act, and that you 
‘* follow ’’ the British Army from the moment you accept a pass to 
H.Q. My chief called some of them together yesterday, and 
being in a benevolent humour told them that they were now under 
military law and might be sentenced to anything from seven days’ 
field punishment to the punishment of death. This was pour 
encourager les autres. They looked quite thoughtful.’ 

‘That’s a nice point,’ commented Ponsonby thoughtfully. 
‘Should an Army follower be hanged or is he entitled to be shot? 
I put it to you,’ he added, turning to the Judge-Advocate. ‘I 
want counsel’s opinion.’ 

‘I never give abstract opinions,’ retorted the man of law. 
‘But the safest course would be to hang him first and shoot 
him afterwards.’ 

* Your counsel is as the counsel of Ahithophel,’ said Ponsonby. 
‘T’ll put you another problem. Is a carrier-pigeon an Army 
follower? Because Slingsby never has any appetite for dinner, 
and I have a strong suspicion that he converts—that’s a legal 
expression for fraud, isn’t it?—his carrier-pigeons into pigeon 
pie. What is the penalty for fraudulent conversion of an Army 
follower?’ Slingsby, who in virtue of his aquiline features is 
known as Aquila vulgaris, has charge of the carrier-pigeons and 
takes large baskets of them out to the Front every day; he is 
supposed to be training them by an intimate use of pigeon- 
English not to settle when the shells explode. Unfortunately 
his pigeons are usually posted as ‘missing’ and go to some 
bourne from which no pigeon has ever been known to return. 
Ponsonby glances suspiciously at Slingsby’s portly figure. 

But the Judge-Advocate had stolen away to study a dossier of 
‘ proceedings,’ and his departure was the signal for a general dis- 
persion. ‘Come and have a drink,’ said Ponsonby to the ‘I’ 
man. ‘Can’t, you slacker,’ was the reply. ‘I’ve got to go and 
make up an ‘“‘I’’ summary. ‘‘ Notes of an Air Reconnaissance. 
Distribution of the enemy’s forces. Copy of a German Divisional 
Circular. Notes on the German system of signalling from their 
trenches.’’ You know the usual kind of thing. Just now we’re 
trying to discover how many guns they’ve got in the batteries 
of their new formations. We've noticed that their 77 m/m pro- 
jectiles now arrive in groups of four, and we suspect that two 
guns have been withdrawn. But it may be only a blind.’ 

As we turned out into the darkened street to make our way 
to our respective offices a supply column rumbled over the pavé, 
each of the seventy-two motor-lorries keeping its distance like 
battleships in line. Despatch-riders with blue and white arm- 
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lets whizzed past on their motor-bicycles, and high overhead 
was the loud droning hum of the aeroplane going home to roost. 
The thunder of guns was clearly audible from the North-East. 
The D.A.A.G. turned to me and said ‘ It’s Hill 60 again. My 
old regiment’s up there. And to-morrow the casualty returns 
will come in. Good God! will it never end?’ 


V.—Higher Education 


British Headquarters must, I think, be the biggest Military 
Academy in the world. It has its Sandhurst and its Woolwich 
and even its Camberley. It ought long ago to have been in- 
corporated by Order in Council as a University with Sir John 
French as Chancellor. It has more schools in the Art of War 
than I can remember, and every School has an Instructor who 
deserves to rank as a full-time Professor. To graduate in one 
of those schools you must get a fortnight’s leave from your 
trenches or your battery, at the end of which time you return to 
do a little post-graduate work of a very practical kind with the 
aid of a machine-gun or a trench-mortar. At the beginning of 
the War higher education at G.H.Q. was somewhat neglected, 
and the company officer who desired to improve himself in the 
lethal arts had to be content with private study. Company 
officers went in for applied chemistry by making flares out of a 
test-tube full of water, delicately balanced in a bully-beef tin 
containing sodium. The tins were tied to the barbed-wire en 
tanglements in front of our trenches, and when the stealthy 
Hun, creeping on his stomach, bumped against the wire the test- 
tube overflowed into the tin and a lurid patch of greenish flame 
revealed the clumsy visitor to our look-outs. That was before 
we were supplied with calcium flares. Then too the sappers 
went in for experimental research by making trench-mortars out 
of old stove-pipes. 

To-day all that is changed. A chemical corps has come out 
to join the sappers, and the gunners have received some highly 
finished trench-mortars from Vickers’s. A trench mortar is a 
kind of toy howitzer and very useful when you want to try con- 
clusions with a neighbouring trench at short range. The mortars 
are not exactly things to play with, and so two ‘schools’ of 
mortars have been instituted to teach R.G.A. men how to handle 
them. Every morning at nine o’clock two young subalterns meet 
their class of fifty pupils in a chateau and explain with the aid 
of a diagram on a blackboard the internal economy of the mortar 
and its 50-lb. bomb, the adjustment of angles of elevation to 
ranges, and the respective offices of fuse, charge, and detonator. 
When the class have had enough of this they go off to a neigh- 
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bouring field to simulate trench warfare and hold a demonstra- 
tion. This is real sport. They have dug a sector of trenches, 
duly traversed, and at some two or three hundred yards’ distance 
have dug another sector and decorated it realistically with barbed- 
wire entanglements. Thither one afternoon we conveyed the 
mortar to the first trenches on an improvised carriage, placed it 
behind one of the traverses, and duly clamped it down. The 
subaltern took up a periscope and got the thread-line on the target 
—you find the range without instruments and by your own intui- 
tions. ‘Three hundred, I think,’ he remarked pensively. A 
pupil adjusted the range indicator at 71.30 to get the elevation and 
his assistant took up what looked like a huge jar of preserved 
ginger. It was the bomb. Having put the tail to it he inserted 
the detonator. ‘ Fuse at 27.’ He set the indicator with as much 
care as if he were setting the hands of his watch. The man 
took the fuse delicately, put in the test-tube and attached the 
lanyard. These operations had been closely followed by the 
class, who made a circle round the bomb like a football ‘ scrum.’ 
It was now time to line the trenches, for the tail of the bomb is apt 
to kick viciously when the thing is fired. As they spread out the 
man removed the two safety-pins in the top of the fuse and pulled 
the lanyard. There was a voice of thunder and a sheet of flame, 
followed by what seemed an interminable pause. We scanned 
the brown furrows in front of us and suddenly the earth shot 
skywards in a fan; a cloud of dirty-black smoke floated over our 
target. The whole class leapt the parapet and streamed away 
across the furrows like a pack of hounds in full cry, until they 
suddenly disappeared below the surface of the earth. We 
followed and found them standing in a huge crater whose sides 
were hollowed out as neatly as those of a cup. ‘ Done it again,’ 
said the subaltern complacently ; ‘ we’ve never had a blind.’ 

At the Machine-gun School they do things on a larger scale 
and Wren’s could teach them nothing in the art of cramming. 
The Instructor reckons to put his class of 200 officers and men 
through a six months’ course in a fortnight. There is need for 
it. The Germans started this War with eleven machine-guns (it 
is now anything from twenty to forty) to a battalion. We started 
with two. For years they have enlisted, trained, and paid a 
special class of men to man them. Consequently we had a great 
deal of leeway to make up. We are making it up, hand over fist, 
thanks to the Instructor, one of the most brilliant and devoted 
officers I know and a man who spends his nights in inventing or 
perfecting improvements. He has got a pocket edition of a 
machine-gun made of tempered steel and weighing only 
27 lb., as against our old one, which is of gun-metal and 
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weighs 58 lb.—a material difference when it is a question 
of an advance. The new one, he explains somewhat illogically, 
with paternal pride, can be carried into action ‘like a baby.’ 
Having decided to give it a trial we carried it tenderly to a 
quarry and proceeded to ‘feed’ it with a belt of cart- 
ridges. The Instructor set up a small stick against the 
bank of a gravel quarry and returned and adjusted the 
tangent-sight at 100 on the standard. He got the fore- 
sight and back-sight in a line on the stick, seized the travers- 
ing-handles, released the safety-catch, and pressed the button 
with his right thumb with the persistency of a man who cannot 
make the waiter answer the electric bell. ‘Tap. Tap. Tap.’ 
There was a series of explosions as though the sparking plug of 
@ motor-bicycle was playing tricks. The target danced like a 
thing possessed. It hopped and skipped and curtsied under that 
deadly stream of bullets. Then he slowly swept that gravel bank 
with the traversing handles till the pebbles jumped like hailstones. 
‘I think she’ll do,’ he remarked appreciatively as he folded up 
the tripod. 

The R.E. is the Army’s school of technology. To do a 
survey or make a bridge or lay a telephone is all in the day’s 
work. But your sapper is a man of ideas, and is for ever seek- 
ing out new inventions. So he has turned his attention to 
chemistry, and ‘ R.E.’ has a chemical corps which has put aside 
the blow-pipe and the test-tube at home to come out and study 
the applied chemistry of war. Just now they are engaged in 
discovering the most effective method of laying noxious gases. 
Copper vessels of ammonia in a trench to disperse the gas when it 
gets there are all very well, but by that time you may have more 
pressing attentions of the enemy to engage you; the thing is to 
prevent the gas getting there. Hence ingenious minds are con- 
sidering how to project with a spray something upon the advanc- 
ing fog which will bring it to earth in the form of an innocuous 
compound. Spray that something over the parapet and if you 
can spray it far enough and wide enough you may precipitate the 
deadly green and brown mists into chlorides or bromides which 
will be as harmless as bleaching-powder and not less salubrious. 

Others have turned their attention to automatic flares. You 
can get a startling illuminant if you suspend a test-tube con- 
taining sulphuric acid in a vessel of chlorate of potash, and it 
will be all the better if you add a little common sugar and salt. 
You balance your test-tube in the hollow of a bamboo stick and 
fill the top knot of the stick with the chlorate of potash; then 
you plant your sticks not too securely outside your barbed-wire 
entanglements, and string them together with a trip-wire. As 
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for the patrolling Hun who tramps against that trip-wire it were 
better for him that a millstone were hung round his neck. 

This is Higher Education and post-graduate research. But 
elementary education is not neglected. At the H.Q. of 
the ——th Corps is an O.T.C. where privates in the H.A.C, 
and the Artists practise the precepts of the Infantry Manual 
and study night operations in the meadows within sound of the 
guns. 

Truly it is, in the words of the stout Puritan, a nation not 
slow and dull but of a quick, ingenious and piercing spirit, 
acute to invent, subtle and sinewy, not beneath the reach of any 
point the highest that human capacity can soar to. 


VI.—The Base. 


If G.H.Q. is the brain of the Army, the Base is as certainly 
its heart. For hence “all the arteries of that organism draw 
their life, and on the systole and diastole of the Base, on the 
contractions and dilatations of its auricles and ventricles, the Army 
depends for its circulation. From and to the Base come and go 
in endless tributaries men, horses, supplies, and ordnance. 

The Base feeds the Army, binds up its wounds, and repairs 
its wastage. If you would get a glimpse of the feverish activities 
of the Base and understand what it means to the Army, you 
should take up your position on the bridge by the sluices that 
break the fall of the river into the harbour, close to the quay 
where the trawlers are nudging each other at their moorings 
and the fishermen are shouting in the patois of the littoral amid 
the creaking of blocks, the screaming of winches, and the shrill 
challenge of the gulls. Stand where the Military Police are on 
point duty and you will see a stream of Red Cross motor ambu- 
lances, a trickle of base details, a string of invalided horses in 
charge of an A.V.C. corporal, and a khaki-painted motor-bus 
crowded with drafts for the Front. Big ocean liners flying the 
Red .Cross lie at their moorings, and lofty electric cranes gyrate 
noiselessly over supply ships unloading their stores, while 
animated swarms of dockers in khaki pile up a great ant-heap 
of sacks in the sheds with a passionless concentration that seems 
like the workings of blind instinct. And here are warehouses 
whose potentialities of wealth are like Mr. Thrale’s brewery— 
wheat, beef, fodder, and the four spices dear to the delicate palates 
of the Indian contingent. Somewhere behind there is a park of 
ammunition guarded like a harem. In the railway sidings are 
duplicate supply trains, steam up, trucks sealed, and the A.S.C. 
officer on board ready to start for railhead with twenty-four hours’ 
supplies. Beyond the maze of ‘ points’ is moored the strangest 
of all rolling-stock, the grey-coated armoured-train, within whose 
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iron walls are domesticated two amphibious petty officers darning 
their socks. 

In huge offices improvised out of deal boarding Army Service 
Corps officers are docketing stupendous files of way-bills, loading- 
tables, and indents, what time the Railway Transport Officer is 
making up his train of trucks for the corresponding supplies. 
The A.S.C. uses up more stationery than all the departments 
in Whitehall, and its motto is litera scripta manet—which has 
been explained by an A.8.C. sergeant, instructing a class of 
potential officers, as meaning ‘Never do anything without a 
written order, but, whatever you do, never write one.’ For an 
A.8.C. court of inquiry has as impassioned a preference for written 
over oral evidence as the old Court of Chancery. So that if your 
way-bill testifies : 


Truck No, Contents 
19414 Jam 36 x 50 


and from the thirty-six cases of fifty pots one pot of jam is 
missing on arrival at rail-head, then, though truck 19414 arrived 
sealed and your labels undefaced, it will go hard with you as 
Train Officer unless you can produce that pot. 

For the feeding of the Army is a delicate business and com- 
plicated. It is not enough to secure that there be sufficient 


‘ealoric units’ in the men’s rations ; there are questions of taste. 
The Brahmin will not touch beef; the Mahommedan turns up 
his nose at pork; the Jain is a vegetarian; the Ghurka loves 
the flesh of the goat. And every Indian must have his ginger, 
garlic, red chili, and turmeric, and his chupattis of -unleavened 
bread. One such warehouse we entered and beheld with stupe- 
faction mountainous boxes of ghee and hogsheads of goor, rice, 
dried apricots, date-palms, and sultanas. Storekeepers in turbans 
stood round us, who, being asked whether it was well with the 
Indian and his food, answered us with a great shout like the 
Ephesians ‘ Yea, the exalted Government hath done great things 
and praised be its name.’ To which we replied ‘ Victory to the 
Holy Ganges water.’ Their lustrous eyes beamed at the saluta- 
tion. 

Great, indeed, is the Q.M.G. He supplies manna in the 
wilderness, and like the manna of the Israelites it has never 
been known to fail. It is of him that the soldier in the trenches 
says, in the words of the prophet, ‘ He hath filled my belly with 
his delicates.’ And his caravans cover the face of the earth. 
You meet them everywhere, each Supply Column a self-contained 
unit like a fleet. It has its O.C., its cooks, its seventy-two 
motor lorries, with three men to each, and its ‘mobiles’ or tra- 
velling workshops with dynamo, lathe, and drilling machine, 
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and a crew of skilled artificers, ready to tackle any motor-lorry 
that is put out of action. I take off my hat to those handy-men; 
many times have they helped me out of a tight place and per- 
formed delicate operations on the internal organs of my military 
car in the inhospitable night. It is a brave sight and fortifying 
to see a Supply Column winding in and out between the poplars 
on the perilously arched pavé of the long sinuous roads, each 
wagon keeping its distance, like battleships in line, and every one 
of them boasting a good Christian name chalked up on the tail- 
board. For what his horses are to a driver and his eighteen- 
pounder to a gunner, such is his wagon to the A.S.C. man who 
is detailed to it. It is his caravan. Many a time on long and 
lonely journeys from the Base to the Front have I been cheered 
to find a Supply Column drawn up on the roadside in a wooded 
valley, on a bare undulating down, or in a chalk quarry, while 
the men were making tea over a blue wood fire. If you love a 
gipsy life join the A.S.C. 

Within this one-mile radius of the A.8.C. headquarters at 
the Base are some twenty military hospitals improvised out of 
hotels, gaming-houses, and railway waiting-rooms. For the Base 
is the great Clearing House for the sick and wounded, and its 
register of patients is a kind of barometer of the state of affairs 
at the Front. When that register sinks very low, it means 
that the atmospheric conditions at the Front are getting stormy 
and that an order has come down to evacuate and prepare four 
thousand beds. Then you watch the newspapers, for you know 
something is going to happen up there. And in those same hos- 
pitals men are working night and day ; the bacteriologists study- 
ing ‘smears’ under microscopes, while the surgeons are classify- 
ing, operating, ‘dressing,’ marking temperature charts, and 
annotating case-sheets. And in every hospital there is a faint 
mysterious incense compounded not disagreeably of chloride of 
sodium and iodised catgut which intensifies the dim religious 
atmosphere of the shaded wards. If G.H.Q. is the greatest 
of military academies, the Base hospitals are indubitably the 
wisest of medical schools. Never have the sciences of bacterio- 
logy and surgery been studied with such devotion as under these 
urgent clinical impulses. Here are men of European reputation 
who have left their laboratories and consulting-rooms at home 
to wage a never-ending scientific contest with death and corrup- 
tion. They have slain ‘ frostbite ’ with lanoline, turpentine, and 
a change of socks; they have fought septic wounds with chloride 
of sodium and the ministries of unlimited oxygen; they have 
defied ‘ shock’ after amputation by ‘blocking’ the nerves of the 
limb by spinal injection, as a signalman blocks traffic. They 
have called in Nature to the aid of science and have summoned 
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the oxygen of the air and the lymph of the body to the self-help 
of wounds. 

High up on the downs is the Convalescent Camp. Here the 
0.C. has turned what was a swamp last December into a Garden 
City, draining, planting, building, installing drying-rooms of 
asbestos, disinfectors, laundries, and shower-baths, constructing 
turf incinerators and laying down pavements of brick and slag. 
Borders have been planted, grass sown, and shrubs and trees 
put up—all this with the labour of the convalescents. There is 
@ football ground, of which recreation is not the only purpose, 
for the O.C. has original ideas about distinguishing between 
‘shock,’ or neurasthenia, and malingering by other methods than 
testing a man’s reflexes. He just walks abstractedly round that 
football ground of an afternoon and studies the form of the 
players. In this self-contained community is a barber’s shop, 
a cobbler’s, a library, a theatre. In two neighbouring paddocks 
are the isolation camps for scarlet fever and cerebro-meningitis, 
and as soon as a man complains of headache and temperature he 
is segregated there, preparatory to being sent down to No. 14 
Stationary to have his spinal fluid examined by the bacteriologists. 
Here, in fact, the man and his kit, instead of being thrown on 
the scrap-heap, are renewed and made whole, restored in mind, 
body, and estate, his clothes disinfected and mended, the 
‘snipers’ treated to a hot iron, and his razor and tooth-brush 
replaced. - 

For true it is that at the Base they study lovingkindness, 
and chaplains and doctors and nurses are busy with delicate 
ministries seeking to cure, to assuage, and to console. Alas! 
on what tragic errands do so many come and go; parents like 
Joseph and Mary seeking their child and wives their husbands, 
in hope, in fear, in joy, in anguish, too often finding that the 
bright spirit has returned to God Who gave it, and that nothing 
is left but to follow him behind the bier draped with the Union 
Jack to the little cemetery on the hill. . . . But for one that 
is buried here a thousand lie where they fell. Those stricken 
fields of Flanders! nevermore will they be for us the scene 
of an idle holiday, they will be a place of pilgrimage and a shrine 
of prayer. I well remember—I can never forget—a journey 

I made in the company of a French staff officer over the 
country that lies between Paris and the river Aisne. We came 
out on a wide rolling plain and in the waning light of a winter’s 
day we suddenly saw among the stubble and between the out- 
ricks, far as the eye could reach, thousands of little tricolour 
flags fluttering in the breeze. By each flag was a wooden cross. 
By each cross was a soldier’s kepi and sometimes a coat, bleached 
by the sun and rain. Instinctively we bared our heads, and as 
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we walked from one grave to another I could hear the orderly 
behind us muttering words of prayer. That lonely oratory was 
the battlefield of the Marne. Seasons will come and go, man 
will plough and sow, the earth will yield her increase, but those 
graves will never be disturbed by plough or sickle. They are 
holy ground. 

So it is with the fields of Flanders. In those fields our 
gallant dead lie where they fell, and where they lie the earth 
is dedicated to them for ever. Of the British Expeditionary Force 
that landed in France in August last perhaps not 10 per cent. re- 
main. Like the dead heroes whose ghostly voices whispered in the 
ears of L’ Aiglon on the field of Wagram they haunt the plains of 
France. But their voices are the voices of exhortation and 
their breath and finer spirit have passed into the drafts that 
have taken their place. Their successors greet Death like a 
friend and go into battle as to a festival, counting no price— 
youth, health, life—too high to pay for the country of their birth 
and their devotion. The nation that can nurture men such as 
these can calmly meet her enemy in the gate. Verily she shall 
not pass away. 


The moon was at the full as I climbed the down where the 
shepherd was guarding his flock behind the hurdles on the short 
turf and creeping cinquefoil. Far below, whence you could 
faintly catch the altercation of the pebbles on the beach under 
the importunities of the tide, I saw an oily sea heaving like 
shot silk in the moonlight, the lonely beacon was winking across 
the waste of waters, strange signals were flashing from the pier, 
and merchantmen were coming up Channel plaintively protesting 
their neutrality with such a garish display of coloured lights 
as to suggest a midnight regatta of all the neutral nations. A 
troop train was speeding north and a hospital train crawling 
south, their coming and going betrayed only to the ear, for they 
showed no lights. The one was freighted with youth, health, 
life ; the other with pain, wounds, death. It was the systole and 
diastole of the Base. 

J. H. Moraan. 
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‘THE CINDERELLA OF THE SERVICE’ 


THE WORK OF THE ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


WE read in the recent reports of the great European War that 
the cavalry has, for the time being, at all events, had to do the 
work of infantry, and some of us have run away with the idea 
that horses are therefore unnecessary to a modern army, 
especially since mechanical haulage has, to an extent, superseded 
horse draught. This view is, of course, entirely erroneous, 
because there are countless tasks for horses which motor traction 
could never perform. Cavalry and artillery horses, especially 
when ploughed land, ditches, or hedges have to be negotiated, 
must always hold their own, in spite of the modern march of 
‘caterpillar-wheels,’ motor-cars, motor-cycles, and armoured 
trains. 

Horses can, therefore, not be superseded, though they may 
be taking a secondary place, perhaps, where formerly they were 
of primary importance. Even then it has been estimated that 
over one million horses are being daily employed in the vast 
battlefield which blazed first in Europe, and has now already 
spread to other Continents. It must be remembered that, though 
this may be a war of attrition, and, consequently, things move 
slowly, horses are being used up because, for one horse in the 
firing line, there are a dozen, or perhaps a hundred, occupied in 
the humbler, but no less hard, work connected with the ammuni- 
tion and supply parks. Therefore it is some consolation to know 
that there is a strong feeling that much must be done for the 
welfare of the fit horses, and for the care of the sick and wounded 
animals who have been pressed, without option, and with no 
chance of deriving benefit, into the service of the various com- 
batants. 

A merciful change of view has come. In former campaigns 
the agonies and wastage of horses were recognised and com- 
mented upon, but little or nothing was attempted for their 
amelioration. During the Crimean War, for instance, or, more 
recently, in the South African War, the price paid by the horses 
and mules employed, and the awful sacrifice of animal life, were 
hardly reckoned with, or, if recognised, were only treated as part 
of the terrible consequence of human warfare. Things have 
changed ; people have become actively interested in the question, 
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and instead of merely registering a verbal regret at the horrors 
which seemed to be necessary, they have put themselves to 
personal trouble and expense to mitigate the sufferings of the 
animals involved in the great struggle. 

One of the marked features of the present time is the solici- 
tude for the animals—be they the cattle, dogs, or cats left behind 
by the fleeing inhabitants of a threatened district, or the horses 
and mules of our British Army—which is expressed in countless 
letters from the various spheres of hostility. It may be that the 
individuals who have made up the British Army in the past were 
soldiers first and foremost, and animal lovers last, and that there- 
fore the military exigencies have been considered of sole im- 
portance ; but most soldiers are at heart fond of animals, and 
among the great civilian army, which has come forward to help 
the Regulars in their stupendous task, are countless numbers who 
have spent their lives in intimate relations with animals, and 
so have got to know their value and appreciate their needs. Then, 
too, the humanising influence of the work on behalf of animals, 
which started in England over ninety years ago, and which has 
grown ever since, has done much to turn attention to the im- 
portance of preventing needless suffering. Anyway, to whatever 
source this radical change from passive recognition of suffering to 
active measures for its prevention and alleviation may be due, the 
practical outcome of all this is the Army Veterinary Corps, with 
its wonderful organisation, and stupendous humane and economic 
work, which results in the merciful destruction of horses who 
are badly wounded, and the restoration of thousands of others fit 
to carry on the tasks for which they have been pressed into the 
service of their masters. There is consolation in this fact, 
though, as Mr. John Galsworthy has written, ‘we do violence 
to horses by employing them at all in this deadly business.’ 

A vast amount of ignorance exists about the treatment and the 
ultimate fate, too, of the horses at the Front, which should be 
dispelled, if only out of fairness to the work of this Corps, which 
is sometimes looked upon as an unnecessary result of an over- 
sentimental age, and which has, in the past, been treated as the 
Cinderella of the Service. I would that the general public could 
be privileged, as I was, only a few weeks ago, to visit the various 
A.V.C. hospitals in France, and watch the work which is being 
done by those men who are not only horse doctors, but horse 
lovers also. Whether we look at it from an economic or a humane 
point of view, it must be granted that it is a magnificent work to 
prevent unnecessary wastage of animal life ; economically, because 
every horse cured and saved means another weapon in the fight; 
humanely, because it is only paying some part of the debt we owe 
to those horses which we have taken and used to our own ends. 
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We must remember that the horses of the British Army are 
the flower not only of the Mother Country, but also of her Colonies 
and Dependencies. They are not only the hunters, hacks, and 
carriage horses, who in ordinary times lead a life of luxury, or 
the omnibus, farm, and draught horses of our home commerce ; 
they include also walers from Australia, the smaller animals of 
India and the Far East, and the hardy creatures of the Veldt, 
Canada, and the Far West—all collected to do service, in one long 
line stretching round the world, till they reach their ultimate and 
often horrible fate on the battlefield. 

My recent visit to these horse hospitals in France must 
always stand out in my memory as one of the most interesting and 
inspiring experiences of a not unvaried life. And the general 
impression, after inspecting eleven such special centres of 
veterinary activity, is one of immense admiration for the organi- 
sation of the Corps, and the ability, energy, and humanity of its 
members. Naturally, each hospital has some special feature— 
due either to the nature of the ground or to the individuality of 
the officer in charge. 

The first hospital visited gave me a fair idea of what was to 
be seen at each of the others, but with each subsequent visit I 
was better able to gauge and appreciate the wonderful human 
mechanism, which makes the whole work of the A.V.C. move so 
smoothly and be of such economic value. Ground had, of course, 
to be selected which would best suit the purposes of the work, 
and countless and unexpected difficulties had in each case to be 
overcome. During the whole of the last winter, one continued 
fight against rain, with its consequent mud and attendant ills for 
the horses, had been made, and though I was fortunate in 
coming at a time when much of the. ground had dried and settled, 
I could in a small measure realise the havoc of the wet by an 
experience of one day’s rain on the clay soil of Northern France. 
Slipping and sliding about on soil which had, with infinite trouble 
and skill, been drained by members of the Corps, whose special 
genius for such necessary labour had been discovered by a far- 
seeing commanding officer, I wondered how order had come out 
of what must have seemed at first irreducible chaos, made many 
times more difficult because horses—sick, debilitated, and 
wounded—had, at the commencement, been arriving daily, before 
even the stables were ready for their reception. Everyone with a 
knowledge of horses will understand how the ground must suffer, 
when these animals have to stand in the open on clay soil which 
becomes churned into a sea of mud after a short time. In some 
places the able Director of Veterinary Services—and it must not 
be forgotten that the well thought-out schemes for hospital distri- 
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shifting tide of battle—was fortunate in discovering brickfields 
with drying sheds, or disused mills or kilns, which, after a vast 
amount of cleaning, have served as admirable shelters; but the 
difficulties, at each and every place, of providing shelters for 1000 
horses have had to be conquered by that innate quality of facing 
and overcoming impossibilities which has enabled Britons to 
become successful colonists. Here in the covered stalls— 
specially made or converted—stand the horses who have suffered 
in battle, and have passed through the hands of the various 
mobile sections at the Front to be sent on as needing special 
treatment. 

They have come from railhead in trains used on the up 
journey for conveying men, commissariat, ammunition, fodder, 
etc., to the Front, and they go by a different route, so as not 
to interfere with the constant outward bound traffic, or be them- 
selves unnecessarily delayed to make way for such trains. 
Accompanied by railway conducting parties 1o attend to their 
needs en route, they arrive in batches of 250 or more at the par- 
ticular hospital on the line of communication selected for their 
reception. Here they go through the Mallien test for glanders 
before they are drafted into the wards specially put aside for their 
ailments, and if they are suffering from any infectious disease 
they are isolated in separate stables and are looked after by a 
special staff who see that rugs, brushes, head-collars, feeding and 
drinking utensils are periodically disinfected. They are placed in 
roomy stalls with shelter overhead and at the side, and with a good 
deep manger running the length of the stable. In some hospitals 
hay-racks are employed ; in others hay-nets, which are hung at 
feeding time over the stall. The latter way of feeding is certainly 
more expeditious, as it enables the men to fill the nets at the 
forage barn and take them direct and ready to the horses. Each 
horse is divided from his neighbours by a good bail-bar, and the 
tether rope is long enough to enable him to lie down. In the 
case of a horse suffering from pneumonia, two stalls are turned 
into a loose box, and here the poor animal can rest undisturbed. 
The open-air treatment for such cases seems to have very happy 
results, and, in some hospitals, to ensure their not being dis- 
turbed or taken to water, a white tape is loosely tied round their 
necks. 

At these hospitals, which have been specially built, the twenty 
wards or sheds, which can each take fifty patients, are either 
built of iron or wood with galvanised iron roofs. Between each 
building is a good bit of ground, utilised by the staff either for 
grass or, in some cases, for flower gardens, and this space ensures 
plenty of air and sunshine—both essential to a healthy recovery— 
while the overhanging eaves of the buildings give protection 
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from the rain. The cinder-paths and roads which give access to 
the stalls are well drained and, in many cases, made up either of 
old railway sleepers or faggots, so as to ensure dryness, as far as 
possible, in the event of another winter campaign similar to the 
previous one. 

The standings for the horses seem to have been an unend- 
ing difficulty, for, as horse-owners are aware, the animals get 
restless and paw up the ground, particularly when they are unable 
to be exercised regularly, as is often the case when under treatment 
in Veterinary Hospitals. Therefore every resource of ingenuity 
has been utilised—bricks in some places, pitch and stones in 
others, or bricks and sand, and, wherever possible, railway 
sleepers or split trees covered over with sand. 

With an ample supply of water—in many hospitals kept in 
troughs at the end of each building—roomy stalls, dry standing, 
and excellent fodder, these victims of war have every chance of 
recovery. When the weather and their condition permit they are 
tied by breast-lines in the open, or are turned out in the roomy 
paddocks, where they have every opportunity for exercise and 
grazing. Each hospital also has an exercise track made in a 
circle, surrounded on either side with strong wooden palisades, 
around which those requiring exercise are driven. In the centre 
of this is a sand bath for the mules, and here they can roll about to 
their hearts’ content. Mules require a good deal of handling, and 
great care has to be exercised in bringing them together. They 
have to be introduced gradually, otherwise the old campaigners, 
very much after the manner of the older boys at school, are apt 
to make the lives of the new-comers a burden to them until they 
show what stuff they are made of. It is gratifying, and often 
amusing, to watch the heavy draught horses who, under ordinary 
circumstances, would spend their leisure after a hard day’s work 
in stuffy stables, galloping round the fields or rolling on the 
ground with glee at their unwonted liberty. Thus turned out 
to grass—having been carefully sorted out so that the heavy and 
strong shall not oppress the weaker ones—with their hind shoes 
removed to prevent injuries in their frolics, they become hardened 
and fit, so that when, after being exercised on the roads to 
remind them of their former work, they are returned to the Re- 
mount Department, they are really more suited for the work than 
when they first arrived from England. 

This acclimatising process has been found to be so successful 
from an economic point of view that, while the present methods 
of warfare permit, the newly arrived horses are kept at No. 2 
Veterinary Hospital or at the neighbouring Remount Depot so 
that they may recover from the sea journey, which, short though 
it may be, takes away from their condition and strength. 
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At this particular hospital, one of the first to be specially 
built, the conditions are ideal, though during the winter both 
men and horses suffered from the weather and its results on the 
soil, and many of the fields still have the traces of the sea of 
mud which seemed almost impossible to remove. With horses 
standing sometimes up to, and even beyond, their hocks in mud 
and slush, and with men soaked through from morning till even- 
ing, the work must have been indeed disheartening—and this, 
from all accounts, was the condition of things generally. But 
on the occasion of my visit one could only see the wonderful 
results of the patient and constant combat against difficulties, 
and the hospital, with its wards, forage sheds, operating shed, 
and pharmacy, men’s quarters and dining rooms, etc., looked a 
town complete in itself. I could understand, as our motor zig- 
zagged up the steep hill, on the top of which the hospital is 
placed, the immense need of a motor ambulance to bring the 
debilitated patients from the docks to the ward, and I was thank- 
ful that the Home of Rest for Horses at Cricklewood had, through 
the generosity of its subscribers, been able to send a motor 
ambulance fitted to take two horses. I was proud also to see 
here, as at all the other hospitals, that the R.S.P.C.A. Fund for 
Sick and Wounded Horses had been able to provide many aids 
to the good work, besides building hospitals to accommodate 2500 
patients. Corn-crushers and chafi-cutters, driven by petrol 
engines, and capable, for instance, of cutting two tons of hay in 
three hours, are, by this means, installed at each of the hospitals. 
Horse ambulances have also been sent to each, so that the tired 
or injured animals can be brought with little or no pain from 
the railway stations to the hospital, and I feel sure, if the many 
subscribers who have, by their generosity, enabled the Royal 
Society to give such assistance could only see the practical work 
that has been done, they would feel that their money was well 
spent. Everywhere I went I heard appreciation of the gifts 
which had been sent out through this Fund, and it made me 
proud that Great Britain, the mother country of all humane work 
for animals, had initiated a method of caring for her sick and 
wounded horses which might well be a model for the guidance of 
every other nation. 

It was difficult, except for the wounded and worn-out condi- 
tion of some of the poor creatures, to realise that they were in a 
foreign country, helping and suffering in the greatest War of the 
world. At one hospital I saw many horses turned out to re- 
cuperate in an orchard where the trees were white with blossom ; 
and, hearing the familiar ‘Come up, old girl!’ ‘ Woa, sonny!’ 
it was indeed almost impossible to realise that only thirty miles 
away scenes of terrible suffering and hideous cruelty were being 
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enacted. It was with deep gratitude and wondering amazement 
that I watched it all—so unreal and yet so terribly real—and I 
felt that at least we had recognised our obligations to our dumb 
allies, and were striving, as far as we could, to make up to them 
for the injuries we were inflicting upon them. But, lest I should 
be misunderstood, let me hasten to add that some of these poor 
creatures were having ‘the time of their lives.’ At one hospital 
I saw a horse which brought to mind the ordinary sight of an 
overtired coal-cart horse, standing patiently waiting, with legs at 
a slant, while his load was being shot down into the customer’s 
cellar—the same attitude, but in what different surroundings !— 
deep, rich grass, soft underfoot and wonderful to eat, with trees 
to give cool shade, and fresh water to drink when so inclined. 
I was glad to think that that poor creature was having a real 
holiday ! 

At all the hospitals which I visited it was the same story— 
now that the fine weather had come and the ground had been well 
drained, the horses had their chance. And in spite of all the 
winter had meant to them, and to the men, they had all stood 
the hardships wonderfully well. The death-rate was exceedingly 
small and was constantly decreasing, and the condition of the 
horses from the Front was also greatly improved. Quittor cases, 
which had formerly been difficult to treat when the animals had 
stood in puddles or mud-pies, could now be bandaged properly 
and would soon yield to treatment; skin diseases and parasites 
were decreasing, and the wounds were healing under the good 
influence of sun and fresh air. There was a spirit of cheerful 
competence which made one feel that, so far as the horses went, 
all was well in hand, and the ample supply of corn and excellent 
hay spoke volumes for the transport and forage organisation 
which made it possible to obtain abundant supplies from overseas. 
Even when face to face with the stupendous difficulties of the 
early part of the campaign, the work done by the Army 
Veterinary Corps was amazing. 


During the whole course of the War [wrote the correspondent of the 
Daily Mail], especially lately, one arm of the Service, into which 
I have been able to get some insight, has surpassed itself. It is the 
Veterinary Corps, which was first formed after the South African War. 
This Corps has dealt with some 27,000 horses, probably more, up to date, 
and it has saved the lives of thousands of animals, of which many would 
have been condemned as incurable even in time of peace. The other day 
one of the quite young hands picked up somehow a German horse with 
three bullets in its shoulder, and, rather against his superior’s advice, 
operated successfully, extracted the bullets, and in a surprisingly short 
time the horse was as fit as it could be. Some of these young men have 
indeed developed a real talent for quick and efficient surgery, even under 
fire. 
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The care of the horses has been remarkable all through the War. The 
Germans must have lost four horses to our one simply from want of 
care in unsaddling and removing harness and feeding. But, apart from 
this, the Veterinary Corps have saved their thousands by medical skill 
and organisation. It is hard work, but they have their rewards in many 
amusing incidents. One is worth mention. A young soldier brought in 
one day a German horse, of which he was very proud. ‘ You couldn’t 
breed a better in Ireland,’ he said, ‘ and every bit of leather is new.’ The 
veterinary sergeant, even before he saw the marks, recognised the horse as 
English. It had been lost and taken by the Germans three days earlier, 
and had now come back with brand new saddle and bridle and only a 
scratch to be healed. Incidentally the episode suggests the astonishing 
perfection of German equipment. It is only in human—and perhaps 
humane—things that they fail. That horses and men are not machines 


escapes them. 

The word hospital, of course, suggests airy wards with orderly 
rows of beds, nurses tending patients, bright flowers to 
cheer the sick, and countless aids in the merciful work! One 
also thinks of the patients—each with some unconscious tale of 
heroism and suffering which fills the listener with pride and 
almost with envy. There is, however, little of the picturesque 
about a hospital for war horses. One can only surmise how that 
splendid charger received a bullet wound just over the eye, and 
think with pity what a near thing it was for the poor animal's 
sight ; or, again, one can speculate on how another came off so 
lightly with a gaping shrapnel wound in his quarters ; but there 
can be no details to relate, no hairbreadth escape or plucky rescue 
to recount. The attraction of this work lies not in what hap- 
pened before the patient arrived, but rather in the results of the 
treatment given. 

It is illuminating to watch the arrival of these new patients 
from the Front and contrast them with the condition of those 
who have already been successfully treated. The drooping head 
and lack-lustre eyes, the rough and dirty coat, the staring ribs, 
the upheld foot, the sore and irritating skin, and often, too, the 
hideous wound, tell their tale of suffering patiently borne, which 
appeals at once to the keen soldiers who are there to remedy 
the various ills, to cleanse and heal the torn flesh. Skin 
diseases, quittors caused by nail-pricks, suppurating corns, 
frost-bites, or ulcerated legs from constantly standing in 
mud or water; swollen hocks, broken knees, saddle or 
girth galls, etc., are the common ills to be dealt with; but 
pneumonia and chills are frequent causes of trouble, and 
many horses arrive so lame and ‘done-up’ that only a rest 
cure at the Convalescent Horse Depot will put them right. Many 
cases of wounds from shrapnel, jagged bits of shell, or bullets 
arrive also, and these often necessitate complicated operations. 
Many a fine horse with a shoulder or quarter torn or punctured by 
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he a bullet stands in the line waiting to be attended to. All cases 
of which necessitate operations are treated with a care forinerly only 
”m given to human beings; while those to which painful dressings 
ill have to be applied are spared pain by the application of local ; 
re anaesthetics. Each animal to be chloroformed is, after becoming 
i unconscious, cast on a specially prepared operating-bed, made of 
he sacks stuffed with hay, fastened together and covered with sail- ; 
as cloth. Here the surgeon performs the operation with quickness 
er, and dexterity, and is assisted by men who watch the patient and, i 
‘. if necessary, are ready with another dose of chloroform. All 
sf : f 
‘ps seem equally keen on the success of the operation, and proud of 
nes the ultimate recovery of the animal. Having seen such opera- ; 
tions performed, I can echo the remark made by a friend, who 
rly said that, should necessity arise, he would gladly be operated . 
to on by a modern veterinary surgeon, for they are as far removed 
ne from the old-fashioned horse doctor as the modern surgeon is 
of from the ‘sawbones’ of the past. So, too, is the modern 
nd pharmacy with its sterilising boxes, its disinfectant sprays and 
jue countlegs instruments, all scrupulously clean and orderly, different 
hat from the old-fashioned and very dirty collection of instruments 
nd of torture which more often brought death than recovery. Here, 
il’s with everything in its place, and with a constant supply of drugs 
80 sent from the base veterinary stores, one understands the change 
ere which has come over the whole profession, and has brought it 
cue into line with its elder brother, that of the physician and surgeon 
ap- for human beings. 
the The arrangements for the treatment of the horses are almost 
as elaborate as those provided for the wounded troops, and include 
nts a Convalescent Horse Depot, where the recovering animals, like 
ose human patients, lead an open-air life and have special feeding. 
ead Situated in the richest grazing country in Northern France, and 
ibs, covering an area of something like twenty miles, the patients, 
the some resting from the too often necessary overwork and strain 
‘ich which produce debility, others recovering from the wasting effects 
edy of bad wounds, injuries to their feet, or skin disease, can graze 
kin at will amidst ideal surroundings, sheltered from cold winds by 
ns, high hedges, in paddocks with an ample supply of good, fresh 
in water. Constantly under the keen eye of an A.V.C. officer and 
or a staff, which on War Establishment should be 404, these horses, 
but some 5000 or more, grow sleek and are cared for as though they 
and were candidates for some local horse-show. Here, too, are 
rest shelters built from the R.S.P.C.A. Fund for those that need 
any special care ; ‘ skin lines’ for those whose troubles in this direc- 
lets tion have not been completely cured, and handy little enclosures 
ons. for other horses who need extra watching or diet. Here, as every- 


where else, were sad-looking animals, weary in body and mind, 
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but I think the most pathetic were those poor artificially reared 
creatures who wandered aimlessly about in the rich land, unable 
to grasp the fact that the grass was to be eaten, and who had 
consequently to be acclimatised to their novel surroundings and 
educated to benefit from the grazing which surrounded them. 

Figures, of course, speak more eloquently than words, and 
surely the good results of the work already done by the A.V.C. 
will more than justify the remark already quoted—that it has 
‘surpassed itself.’ And it must not be forgotten here that 
forty of the veterinary officers are employed on horse transport 
duty, when they are responsible for the feeding, watering, and 
treatment of all horses and mules on the ships, and for the de- 
struction of any incurably diseased or injured animals. The losses 
of horses under their charge, except in one or two serious in- 
stances which were unavoidable, have consistently been under 
1 per cent. This, when one recalls the fact that the animals 
are imported almost from the four corners of the earth, is reassur- 
ing. But it is the figures showing the whole work of the A.V.C. 
—so far, of course, as one is allowed at this juncture to, publish 
them—that reveal the value of the work. The total number of 
animals treated in hospitals up to date has been 81,134 : of these 
47,192 have been returned to Remounts as cured, 4266 have died, 
4843 have been destroyed, and 1842 have been cast and sold, 
while 22,991 still remain in the hospitals and at the Convalescent 
Horse Depot under treatment. The sick-rate has been approxi- 
mately reduced by one half, the number of convalescents by one 
third, the death-rate by a little less, and the number cast and sold 
is an infinitesimal proportion of the whole number. 

There is a humanising element about these hospitals for sick 
and wounded horses which works for good, and is bound to react 
on the men who act as dressers, orderlies, etc. And one can 
realise this, for instance, from the many brave horticultural 
attempts made by these men who, from 5 o’clock in the morning, 
are kept busy with the work which makes up the day of a member 
of an organised staff. Many of the hospitals boast of landscape 
gardeners of no mean skill, and kind friends, or the men them- 
selves, have provided plants and seeds for the purpose. Where 
such have not been forthcoming, it was almost touching’ to see 
the optimism of the gardeners, who have transplanted wild-flowers 
and plants to add the feeling of home to their new surround- 
ings. It would be a wrong policy, surely, to attend to the needs 
of the patients and neglect those of the large staff necessary to 
man these hospitals, and therefore much has been done to help 
them to enjoy their brief leisure. Canteens and recreation tents, 
with papers, games, books, etc., have been provided by the 
R.S.P.C.A., and many others interested in the Corps, and the 
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men themselves, drawn from varied callings, are able to give 
excellent smoking concerts, etc. This is a side of the important 
work which is as necessary for the good treatment of the animals 
as it is for the well-being of the men themselves, since it keeps 
them in good health and good spirits, and so reacts on their work 
and makes them proud of the Corps to which they belong. 

It is gratifying to feel that the great British public have been 
able, by voluntary aid over and above the cost defrayed out of 
national taxation, to help towards this end through the medium 
of the R.S.P.C.A. Fund for Sick and Wounded Horses. This 
Fund, under the chairmanship of the Duke of Portland, is the only 
one authorised by the War Office to aid the Army Veterinary 
Corps, and has endeavoured by practical means to help on the 
work. The Society realised at the outset that work for the 
animals on the battlefields could only be done effectively if organ- 
ised as a department of the Army, by a personnel specially trained 
for the purpose and under military orders. Therefore the Com- 
mittee of the Fund concentrated their attention on the provision of 
horse ambulances, motor lorries for the carriage of fodder, etc., 
corn- and chaff- cutters, rugs, bandages, and other requirements. 
The Fund has also built and provided hospitals for 2500 horses 
on the lines of communication. Of the worth of this work 
the Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal Sir John French, has 
written : 

Sir John has received most satisfactory reports of the work done up to 
now by the Society, and has no doubt that its efforts for the care of the 
sick and wounded horses will have a most beneficial effect in shortening 
the period of sickness, and jn reducing the wastage of horseflesh in the 
Army in France. 

The Inspector-General of Communications Overseas, with 
special reference to the R.S.P.C.A. Fund Hospital, wrote : 

The Veterinary Hospital is now in full use, and the Society may rest 
assured that the splendid facilities for treatment which have been placed 
at the disposal of the State, and the extreme care and forethought which 
has been shown in providing the same, will bring the reward of an 


increased number of animals made serviceable to the State, and the 
alleviation of animals suffering under the trying conditions of war. 


The Earl of Lonsdale, who is so well known as a sportsman 
and horse-lover, paid a visit to France in the early part of the year, 
and subsequently wrote to the Daily Telegraph with reference 


to the remarkable and to me extraordinary Army Veterinary Corps organi- 
sation that exists at the Front in the interests of animals. . . . I had 
heard much of the difficulties and sufferings connected with the animals, 
but I have not the slightest hesitation in assuring the whole of the 
English horse-loving world that I do not believe, in all the various depart- 
ments of the Army, there is any branch of it that deserves more credit 
and shows more astonishing foresight in the preparation, alleviation of 
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suffering, and general superintendence of the animal than do the Army 
Veterinary Corps and the Remount Department. 

I found that the veterinary surgeons, some of whom I knew, were most 
capable. The dressers were all that could be desired. The operating 
theatres were arranged as perfectly as could be done in our own City of 
London. The instruments, medicaments, and everything necessary for 
the respective hospitals were of the finest quality, and, to my great 
surprise, up to strength for all requirements, and most fully equipped. . . . 

Having said this, I think it is only due to all those in the Veterinary 
Corps and the Remount Department to testify to the extraordinary energy, 
the love of the animal, the time, hard work, and forethought displayed 
by all those connected with these two departments. It certainly was a 
surprise to me, and I went into every detail, and had every facility 
granted me. I saw every horse, and I do think that we—the real lovers 
of animals (if I may so express it), whose interests we have so deeply at 
heart—should be not only satisfied, but most grateful, too, for the fore- 
thought, hard work, and endurance of all officers concerned. 


Independent testimony, such as this, must be gratifying to 
each member of the Corps, for now they must feel that due recog- 
nition for them is within sight, and that they have more than 
justified that separate existence for which they have striven 
during many years of disappointment and vexation. nd it 
must be remembered that all the good work has come about in 
spite of drastic and immediate changes which followed the now 
historic retreat from Mons, the transference of the scene of 
hostility to the North of France, and the altered and hitherto 
unthought-of methods of warfare. It speaks volumes for the 
ability and adaptability of everyone in the Corps—from the 
Director-General at home and the Director of Veterinary Services 
Overseas, down to those of humbler rank who are all, in their 
degree, responsible for the veterinary organisation of the Expedi- 
tionary Force. And it is that adaptability which struck me so 
forcibly when I visited the various hospitals in France. Difficul- 
ties seemed to exist only to be got over, whether they arose from 
a short supply of sleepers for horse standings, a lack of adequate 
drainage for the superabundance of water in some places, or 4 
total lack of water in others; the situation was faced, and, by 
ingenuity and a careful use of the special genius of any particular 
member of the staff, the obstacles were overcome. It is the same 
in the small matters of detail as in the greater ones involved 
in carrying out a fixed scheme under totally unexpected cir- 
cumstances. 

It is, of course, one thing to plan and arrange for an army, 
or even one of its many departments on paper, so as to fit in the 
various units of an immense force as part of the great ‘ War 
Game,’ but it is a totally different affair to transfer the whole 
scheme to actuality, and to transport the complete machinery 
to a country across the sea. All the best organisation on paper 
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may be upset in an instant, and may have to be adapted to circum- 
stances which, again in their turn, may give place to fresh ones 
dependent on the unexpected happenings of the moment ; so that 
the elasticity of a scheme cannot be calculated with precision. The 
preconceived and defined work of the Army Veterinary Corps— 
which, in its present organisation, is largely a result of the experi- 
ence gained during the South African campaign, and which, as 
a Corps, dates back only twelve years—is a case in point. 

To appreciate fully the change that has come over this special 
side of war, one must have some idea of the veterinary organisa- 
tion which existed in the past. About twenty years before the 
outbreak of hostilities in South Africa the ‘ Regimental ’ 
system obtained, with a veterinary officer responsible to no one 
but the commanding officer of each regiment. This meant, of 
course, that no other regiment could call on his services, and 
in time of war he would only attend to the animals of that regi- 
ment to which he was attached. The result was that each 
regiment had to look after its own sick horses under a system 
which, years before, was shown to be impossible for the care 
of men on service, and applies with equal force to animals. This 
service, having at last been recognised as a failure, was con- 
verted into a department, to which the veterinary officers were 
attached, but as no subordinate and definite personnel or hos- 
pitals were provided, the difficulties under which it laboured 
during the South African campaign were immense and necessarily 
led to an inefficiency of method which was unavoidable. But 
while the British Army authorities still ‘ economised ’ in this im- 
portant direction, and withheld their sanction for the formation 
of veterinary hospitals, the Veterinary Department of the Indian 
Army had been given a free hand to create its own organisation 
and was able, on the outbreak of the South African War, to send 
veterinary stores and three fully equipped hospitals, each of 
which was capable of sub-division into two complete, self-con- 
tained establishments. From India also came the first mobile 
veterinary field chests, containing the necessary instruments, 
dressings, and medicines, which have served as a model and are 
being used at the present time. 

It may not be out of place here to note that the necessity for 
veterinary hospitals, though it was forgotten or overlooked sub- 
sequently, was recognised a good many years prior to the South 
African campaign. In a War Office publication of 1887, en- 
titled Notes on Transport and on Camel Corps, by Major D. 
B. Brown, 18th Hussars, the following appears : 

Depots for sick animals must be formed on the line of communication 


at convenient intervals, each one being in charge of a veterinary surgeon, 
with a suitable number of farriers and attendants under him. These 
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depots must keep pace with the formation and expansion of the transport, 
and should not be an afterthought called into existence only when the 
number of sick animals has increased to a large figure. They should be 
of two kinds—large and small. The latter are pushed up close to the 
Army, and take charge of fresh cases. All animals whose recovery depends 
upon time, and cases of debility requiring nourishment, such as the small 
depots are unable to furnish, are passed to large depits in the rear. 
In the Abyssinian campaign depdts for the treatment of the sick were 
formed at intervals of seventy-five miles apart. 


Here we have, as it were, the ground-plan for future veter- 
inary work which had, unfortunately, been ignored when our 
troops and horses first went to South Africa, and, though the 
evolution of a perfect hospital system, as it exists now, came 
slowly and with almost grudging assistance, the ghastly sacrifice 
of horses during that campaign will not have been made in vain, 
if the present system is allowed to become a permanent feature 
of our Army. And this wastage of horses and mules, which 
naturally involved a tremendous loss of trained and, in the 
majority of cases, acclimatised or partially acclimatised animals, 
was caused by having either to take along the sick of each regi- 
ment or leave them on the veldt to shift for themselves—a course 
which soon gave Brother Boer the advantage of free additions to 
his remounts! It was also largely augmented, after the dis- 
covery was made that the British sick horses were being cured 
and utilised by the Boers, by an enormous sacrifice of life which 
would have been quite unnecessary had hospital arrangements 
been made. This led to the hasty organisation of depots, in 
farms or any other places available, where some system for the 
care of the sick and wounded could be carried out. These 
centres, because of the shortage of qualified veterinary officers, 
were put under civilian veterinary surgeons, the majority of 
whom did excellent work under most difficult and, to them, 
novel circumstances. 

It was not until six or seven months of the campaign had passed 
that the Veterinary Service of the Army was officially instructed 
to take charge of the sick, and provide hospitals for their accom- 
modation and treatment. On the 18th of May 1900 arrange- 
ments were made for the cavalry to supply the subordinate 
personnel, and units were to furnish stores from their scanty 
supply, which were to be supplemented by medicines found in 
the Dutch hospital in Kroonstad, where the hospital was 
inaugurated. 

The site selected for the hospital had to be near the railway for 
forage supply, and close to water. This left very little choice of ground 
within the defended perimeter, but the best available site was selected 
between the railway station and river. The river ran between high per- 
pendicular banks. A road was cut in the side with as gentle a slope as 
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possible, for many of the horses had not strength to climb up the usual 
stiff path which is generally cut. The next thing to be found was an 
officer to place in charge. With so few with the Force this was a matter 
of great difficulty. Generals do not like parting with their officers, and no 
officer likes the lines of communication, where the drudgery passes un- 
recognised and unrewarded. 

On the following day, the 19th, the hospital, with all its imperfec- 
tions, was ready to receive cases, and on that day 358 cavalry horses and 
400 from other units were admitted. This would be a good day’s work 
for @ well-organised establishment in thorough working order, but a 
crushing load for an establishment where no one knew the other by sight, 
not even the veterinary officer in charge. There were scores of horses 
without head ropes, hundreds without nosebags, many without forage, 
which should have accompanied them for the day of admission. Non- 
commissioned officers had to be found and appointed to the various lines, 
instructed as to their duties, and given a proportion of men whom they 
had never seen before to carry on with. Non-commissioned officers and 
men were, during the day, taken away by their regiments for other duty 
without any reference, and their absence only discovered by accident. 
The men were tired and lay in groups on the ground, every attention to 
their horses being given grudgingly. As usual, the only men who, under 
these conditions, did anything were the farriers and shoeing-smiths; these 
were used as ‘dressers.’ The officer in charge, besides endeavouring to 
infuse some form of system and life into the inert mass, was being called 
to attend urgent cases, operate on backs, required here and there, and yet, 
in order to get any work out of this machine of mushroom growth, his 
constant presence in the lines was necessary. 

On the 20th the cavalry furnished 156 more sick, a total contribution 
of 514 horses, and on this day there were 900 horses in hospital. 


This is but an example of how work poured in, and it is little 
to be wondered at that at Kroonstad, at Pretoria, and elsewhere, 
where the new scheme of forming A.V.D. hospitals with make- 
shift men and scanty supplies was adopted, organisation and dis- 
cipline were difficult to maintain. All that happened was proof 
positive that ‘so long as the body remained a department, and 
not a corps, it was impotent.’ 

But beyond all the difficulties of treating a constant stream 
of newly arriving patients, with scant veterinary necessities, the 
work was greatly complicated by an increasing dearth of qualified 
veterinary officers. To make up the deficiency civilian veterin- 
aries, new to military discipline and without military authority, 
or officers who, for various reasons, were unfit for work in the 
fighting line, were put in charge of these hastily constructed 
veterinary hospitals. A step had, however, been taken towards 
the desired end and another advance was made at the end of the 
year 1900, when 
the authorities decided that one thoroughly equipped Veterinary Hospital 
should be erected, equipment and personnel being withdrawn from other 
hospitals and sources, to complete what was intended should prove 
a model establishment. Here was developed, under successive 
administration, a hospital with stabling for 500 sick, general 


? “A Veterinary History of the War in South Africa.* 
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accommodation for over 2000 horses, together with a good subordinate 
staff, and equipment for dealing with matters on a basis not 
previously permitted. The beginning of the year 1901 saw this hospital 
in full work, and it is fortunate that during the remainder of the War 
the Headquarter Staff of the Army, and others, had an opportunity of 
seeing the organisation the Veterinary Service could put into their hos- 
pitals when given a free hand and assistance. From January to December 
1901 the total number of admissions to this hospital was 24,606, of which 
14,594 were cured, 6540 were destroyed from various causes, and 2142 
died. In round numbers, it may be said that nearly 60 per cent. of fhe 
admissions were cured and returned to duty—a sufficient evidence, if any 
were required, of the value of a hospital.” 


Yet, in spite of this, the fight for adequate recognition and 
help was not over. History was repeating itself. The medical 
department had fought and had won, though it took over forty 
years to consolidate the new position. The veterinary depart- 
ment had fought but had still the victory to win, and in the mean- 
time it was the Cinderella of the Service. The idea that a 
veterinary hospital must needs be an offensive place took a lot 
of eradicating, and the notion that such a place should be central 
as well as healthy was regarded as presumptuous! But autres 
temps, autres meurs. Now the organisation is complete, from 
the veterinary stores at the base to mobile veterinary sections at 
the Front--each is a link in the chain which enables the Army 
Veterinary Corps to do its highly economic and really humane 
work. 

The experience of the South African campaign demonstrated 
clearly the disadvantages of the old system, and the period of 
peace, which happily existed until that fateful day in August last, 
gave opportunity for organising the work of the Army Veterinary 
Corps as it is at present carried out. 

It will readily be understood that a very special training is, 
in peace time, required so that the work of healing sick and 
wounded horses can be carried on by competent men. For this 
purpose, one of the first things to do was to establish a veterinary 
school where the men, mostly selected from cavalry regiments, 
could be instructed under the veterinary officers. In the many 
class-rooms and laboratories of this school, the practical training, 
as well as the theoretical teaching which is indispensable, is 
given, and the men renew their school days. In one room they 
learn the elements of anatomy; in another they take notes on 
the structure of the horse’s foot ; while in other parts of the build- 
ing they are taught dental work, farriery, stabling, food selection, 
hygiene, and a thousand and one items which make for the com- 
fort and health of the Army’s four-footed charges. They learn 
to clip horses, to poultice them, and to feed them with this or 
? ‘A Veterinary History of the War in South Africa.’ 
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that food, according to the nature of their work or their state 
of health. Before leaving, too, they are instructed in their man- 
agement on the march and on board ship; and last, but not least, 
are taught to destroy them when necessary, with certainty and 
humanity. Attached to the school is a splendidly equipped 
Réntgen-ray department, and research laboratories are provided 
where officers may carry out advanced work in the prevention and 
cure of disease. 

Extremely interesting, too, is the museum, which contains 
a large collection of bones showing the effect of sabre and gunshot 
wounds. Here also are to be seen papier-mdché models of field 
hospitals and concentration camps. 

From these fully trained non-commissioned officers and men 
the military veterinary surgeons gain the assistance in carrying 
out their special work which was formerly supposed to be ren- 
dered by untrained, but perhaps very experienced, farriers. The 
commissioned officers of the Corps, as in the old days of the Army 
Veterinary Department, are qualified veterinary surgeons who 
have passed four years at a veterinary college or university. They 
do not pass into the Army through Woolwich or Sandhurst, but 
sit for a special examination after their collegiate course. On 
joining the Corps each undergoes three years’ probation, during 
which the fitness of the young officer for his career is decided. 
Of course in time of war this period of probation is waived, and 
civil veterinary surgeons are given commissions and work under 
military discipline. It says much for the patriotism of these men 
that so many have been found ready to throw up their private 
practices for this national work. For instance, at the present 
moment, some of the leading professors, now holding the com- 
paratively humble position of lieutenants, are working in 
veterinary hospitals under men who have in former times attended 
their classes as students ! 

The Corps has, of course, been greatly strengthened for the 
period of the War, and the enlistment and training of the neces- 
sary and often raw men—a work shared by the R.S.P.C.A.—has 
added to the task of organisation. From a peace strength of 166 
officers and 249 non-commissioned officers and men, it has been 
increased to 700 officers and 8000 men. These numbers include, 
of course, the men of the special units working in the field, besides 
the mobile veterinary sections and veterinary hospitals, which are 
naturally increasing with the growing needs of the Army. 

On active service each division of troops, in addition to 
veterinary officers attached to units, has a mobile veterinary 
section, consisting of one officer and twenty-two men, all mounted 
and provided with all the necessary veterinary medicines, instru- 
ments, dressings, etc., contained in a veterinary chest for the 
Vout. LXXVIII—No. 462 Z 
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officer, and small chests and wallets for his subordinates. The 
work of this section is controlled from divisional headquarters by 
a senior veterinary officer, to whom the officer in charge of the 
section is accountable. This officer is the responsible adviser of 
the Commander and his staff on all technical matters appertaining 
to the veterinary service of the division, and administers the 
personnel of the Army Veterinary Corps attached to the division. 
The officers attached to the units are responsible for the treatment 
of the sick animals, and submit a weekly return of casualties to 
the senior officer; they also advise the commanding officers on 
all matters relating to the well-being of the horses under their 
charge. The detection and control of contagious diseases is one 
of their most important duties, another being to decide when a 
horse, owing to his condition, should be painlessly destroyed. 

Mobile sections are divided into two sub-sections—one to 
collect fit horses from the firing lines and other places and to 
destroy the badly injured ones ; the other to receive the sick and 
wounded animals and convey them to railhead, and thence to 
the nearest base veterinary hospital. Hach of these hospitals— 
which are organised to deal with 1000 cases—has a staff of 399 
officers and trained men, including farriers, shoeing-smiths, 
saddlers, dressers, stable hands, and Army Service Corps’ drivers 
for the ambulance, forage, and other Service wagons. 

From the Veterinary Stores the medical stores are sent 
to base stores overseas, which control and superintend the 
sending of supplies to the various veterinary hospitals on the 
lines of communication, and to the mobile section in the firing 
line. 

Medicines, dressings, instruments, and bandages are of 
course necessary; but the veterinary officer on the battlefield 
does not rely on them to a great extent. His chief anxiety is 
to get his casualties, whenever possible, and if this can be 
done without unnecessary suffering, transferred at once to 
one of the hospitals where, naturally, there is every 
provision for their treatment. Should circumstances permit, 
however, cases of slight sickness or injury are treated on the spot, 
and a temporarily incapacitated horse is turned out to grass for 
a few days at a neighbouring farm. In the event of a rapid 
advance, when time does not allow of the immediate transfer of 
horses to railhead, they are left at some suitable place in charge 
of a non-commissioned officer, and are collected later by the 
second sub-section of the Mobile Section. 

From the foregoing we may surely see that the British nation 
and the Army authorities have come to realise the value of the 
horse in warfare, not only as a most important factor in the 
success of a campaign, but also as a sentient creature, for whose 
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comfort, health, and well-being every care should be taken. And 
so horses in war—regrettable as it is that these fine animals 
should have to be so utilised and sacrificed—are at last, and as 
far a3 possible, coming into their own, for with a special Corps 
to look after them they are within sight of being treated on a 
level with their human friends and foes. 

When, without any undue and insular partiality, we contrast 
our own splendid Veterinary Service with the corresponding 
organisation of other armies, and learn that at every point the 
British system has established a marked superiority, we may 
well congratulate our Army veterinary authorities for their 
thoroughness and foresight. When we reflect, too, that this 
admirable system is a product of but twelve years’ growth, and 
that all its diverse arrangements have been made on original 
lines, we realise with pride that our Army is second to none in 
initiative, and sets an example to the whole world in humanity 
to its dumb servants. 

The time, unfortunately, has not yet come for animals—drawn 
into the strife of nations—to be recognised as deserving protection 
under the flag of the Red Cross Society. Let us hope that, at the 
close of this War, that important recognition—which has been 
accepted by the British Government, in principle, on the plan 
suggested by the R.S.P.C.A.—will surely receive international 
sanction. And why should it be withheld? 

KE. G. FAmRHOLME. 
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WITH CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
‘SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE’ 


It is curious and interesting how the ideas of our ancestors cling 
to us. We owe much to our Puritan forefathers, but there are 
some things we ought to find ourselves unable to forgive them— 
the relentless way, for instance, that they swept every element 
of amusement and joy out of their lives, except the pleasures of 
amassing money and enjoying,food. All beauty and joy were 
relegated to limbo, except the beauty of a balance at the bank 
and the joys of a heavy Sunday dinner. And although that arch- 
Puritan, Milton, heard the music of the spheres and believed the 
universe was made to music, as 


The sons of morning sung, 
When the Creator great 
His constellations set, 
And the well-balanced world on hinges hung, 


a grimmer tradition has been inherited by the nation, and the 
value of music has never been recognised. It is treated as a 
luxury, and as an unessential luxury at that. And the moment 
war is declared artists are a useless burden on the community. 
Artists are starving? ‘ Let them starve or do something useful 
—but they will be quite valueless at any useful work because they 
are tiresome, unbusinesslike people who will not stick to it’— 
and there is a vague feeling that, but for the brutality of the 
expedient, they would be better exterminated. There would be 
many unbelievers if anyone boldly asserted that music is as neces- 
sary to the human being as beef or boots. More than half the 
world would smile incredulously at such a statement. 

Yet a human being is not only a body but a soul and spirit. 
Those rare souls who have achieved great spiritual development 
have passed through great adventures without paying much heed 
to the demands of the lesser component parts of the mysterious 
human entity, but never in the history of human endeavour has 
concentration upon the physical needs of man led him far or 
high. 

Joan of Arc’s inspiration, her ideals, came from celestial 
voices, but her knowledge of her country’s need, its passionate 
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longing for freedom from the invader, came to her through the 
songs of the troubadours: it is the artists who preserve and 
express the genius of the race, or the cry of a nation’s soul. 

But we English have acquired the habit of regarding food 
for the soul as rather unnecessary and a waste of money; so 
we devote all our national attention to the material welfare of 
our Army, not even forgetting chocolates and cigarettes. Yet 
the soul can starve too. Feed a man’s body on a persistent diet 
of strong meat, and it sickens; feed a soul on nothing but war, 
bloodshed, and discipline, and after a time it will droop. The 
soul does not suffer so quickly as the body, it is tougher, it can 
endure longer, but after a time without food, without inspiration, 
its vitality ebbs or fades. 

And after months of warfare, when we have grown accustomed 
to the idea that thousands of our men are dying that England 
may be free, bands for recruiting purposes were thought of, 
because it was found that the appeal of music was wanted to 
stir the consciousness of the people. And in France the in- 
spiration of noble sounds and memories has been needed. They 
have been asking for music, bands to march the men off to battle. 
The bands are being sent at last, though thousands have marched 
off in silence. 

That is why some of us feel that no effort is too great to 
ensure the continuance of our touring concert parties to bring 
change and happiness to thousands and thousands of those who 
have given up their all for us, who are supplied by the nation 
with food, clothes, arms, the bare necessities of life and death. 

It was in January of this year 1915 that the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A.—a Committee of which Her Highness 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein is the splendid chair- 
man—finding that there was great need of entertainment and 
relaxation for the Expeditionary Force in France, asked me if 
it was not possible to arrange a Concert Party to give good music, 
to tour the many huts which the Y.M.C.A. had scattered where- 
ever there were camps. The first concert party was financed 
privately. Six artists were sent out, a soprano, contralto, 
violinist, tenor, bass, and an entertainer; Mr. Theodore Flint, 
who acted as accompanist and manager of the party, remaining 
in France to make all arrangements for the parties that followed. 
The party was away for three weeks, giving three concerts a 
day at Havre and Rouen; an afternoon concert at a hospital or 
convalescent camp, and two concerts every evening at different 
huts in the camps. 

The winter had been very arduous for the men and full of 
discomfort ; in February the mud was appalling. The cheerful 
experiment of the concerts was so successful that a second party 
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was sent out to other bases, Boulogne, Dieppe, Etaples, 
Wimereux, Calais, and Tréport, etc. So far we, the Three Arts 
Club Bureau, have sent out eight parties, which have given 
nearly 400 concerts. The artists sent out have their expenses 
paid, and receive small fees to defray their expenses incurred 
at home. There is only one other organisation dealing with this 
work professionally, and that is at one base camp; they charge 
for admission, but our concerts are free. The men regard the 
concerts as a loving gift of sympathy from home, a token that 
they are not forgotten. 

All the concerts are arranged for us by the Y.M.C.A., to 
whose magnificent organisation the Army and the whole nation 
is greatly indebted. Without them our work could not have been 
done, and to the Y.M.C.A. we are deeply grateful. 

We have given concerts in Y.M.C.A. huts, in hospitals, con- 
valescent camps, theatres, by the roadside, in barns, on a race- 
course in the grand stand—everywhere where we are needed. 
We want to go right up to the Front to be able to give concerts 
when the men come out of the trenches, and though we have 
been very near we have not yet been able to obtain permission 
to go nearer. They say it would be wrong if civilians were 
killed, but we would gladly risk what the R.A.M.C. risk, and die 
if we could help those who are dying for us. 

One sees a great deal moving from place to place, and many 
scenes will remain with me, never to be forgotten. At one 
beautiful country place which is, in peace time, a fashionable 
summer resort where those in need of ‘cures’ drink waters, 
a large veterinary camp is established where the sick and wounded 
horses are cared for. We had a concert there by the roadside; 
there was a platform with a piano under a spreading tree, and 
on the sloping ground all round sat or lay the men ; carts stopped 
in the road, and on the other side of a low hedge were grouped 
many French wounded in the grounds of the big hotel. Every- 
one was happy, and the choruses of the songs must have been 
heard for miles round. 

This camp was peculiarly interesting, the first thing notice- 
able being the absence of flies. Cremation is the word, every- 
thing to be destroyed is burnt at once. It is quite extraordinary 
that thousands of horses can be kept in a comparatively small 
space without flies. ‘The horses have their operating theatre, 
sterilising apparatus, chloroform nose-bag, surgical instruments, 
pills (a fearful sight those pills, rather like cartridges in size and 
colour), doses, and tonics, just like their human brothers. They 
have their uses too; as we left we saw the men going round 
the wards with their dressings, bathing and tending the wounds. 
The horses’ hospital is a splendid example of humane organisa- A 
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tion. Patience, gentleness, consideration, these too have their 
part in the great enterprise— War. 

Then there are the many, many human hospitals; in tents, 
huts, asylums once used for the poor and destitute, now furnished 
and garnished for the wounded ; palaces of pleasure, casinos all 
glittering gold and glass, strange setting for rows and rows of 
beds; the railway stations, where the buffets, once surrounded 
by passengers struggling for refreshments, remain, covered with 
flowers, in the centre of bandaged and suffering men who have 
indeed ‘ done their bit.’- 

And into these hospitals we come with our music, our little 
songs and poems—into an atmosphere so impregnated with con- 
centrated pain that at first we are almost afraid to begin, so strong 
is the oppression of suffering. Yet knowing what we represent, 
what we stand for, we take courage, and feel we bring a positive 
electric current, a mysterious magnetism, to change all these 
whirling mental electrons and make them vibrate to memories 
of happiness, love, and joy.. And the suffering men do relax 
the tense nerve-strain of pain, there is a change ‘ into something 
rich and strange.’ At one hospital there was a boy whose face 
was grey and tense with pain; his shoulder was in a surgical 
bath, all the nerves exposed; the perspiration poured from his 
forehead. I went and sat beside him and put my hand on his 
head, and presently as the strain relaxed he began to cry—why 
shouldn’t a man cry? The other men turned away not to see 
his weakness, and I crept away, while his sobs broke the 
silence of the ward. When I went back to that ward one of 
the concert parties was singing a chorus song to a violin 
accompaniment, and the boy was singing louder than the rest. 
The tension gone, he was able to forget the pain a little while 
in the music. 

It is not only the suffering of war one is brought up against 
out there in France, it is the dullness, the monotony of the lives 
of the many thousands of men, day in and day out doing the 
routine work of supplying the Army with its vital daily needs : 
the Army Service Corps, the transport workers, ordnance men, 
forage supply men, the bread makers, the motor repairers, all 
the men behind the line who are the mainstay of the forces in 
the field, the shaft of the spear. 

One dreary spot we visited is called Cinder City. It is a 
piece of marsh land reclaimed from the sea and filled in with 
cinders. Here live thousands of transport workers doing dockers’ 
work between quay and railhead. Many of these men have been 
in the trenches and have been invalided down from the firing line, 
though they are not ill enough to come home. Here we have 
had splendidly happy concerts, and here, as everywhere else, 
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the violin is what the men like most. Handel’s Largo, Schubert, 
dances representing national fétes and folk-songs, and the big 
simple airs, are more appreciated than any chorus-song. 

A few people with imagination and a vision beyond the imme- 
diate necessities of to-day and to-morrow, with faith in the spirit 
of man, and the knowledge that it is as necessary to satisfy the 
intangible mental hunger and thirst of the modern man as to 
provide him with food and clothing, these few have longed and 
worked for a national theatre, a national opera, for a nationalisa- 
tion of these arts so that the best may be within the reach of 
the poorest as well as of the richest. They have believed it 
should be made possible to give the public the best modern and 
classical work unfettered by the necessity of making large profits 
—of giving the public what it needs rather than what the public 
is assumed to want. It is certain that commercialised art brings 
the wrong people into its world, people who have nothing to 
express, nothing to give, but are tempted by the money to be 
made. Perhaps in the future good music and good plays will be 
part of our national scheme of education. In the meantime it 
seems possible that our national love of the beautiful has been 
under-estimated. 

Even in Cinder City Tommy has made his gardens; and 
where no flowers will grow among the cinders there are wonder- 
ful patterns of coloured stones, pathetic witnesses of a human 
being’s longing for beauty. 

Another curious place is a ‘motor camp’ where there are 
piled tons of tyres, and all the spare parts of all the cars and 
motor transports for the Army. There we had a great night, 
opening a new hut which the Y.M.C.A. had just finished. When 
the concert was over it was dark—so dark that it was impossible 
to see the path. The Major asked the men to form up on each 
side of the path to show us the way, which they did in a delight- 
ful fashion. As we went through the living lane each man 
struck a match, and we passed down a double line of illuminated 
friendly faces. 

The forage camp where the great stores for the Army are 
accumulated is on a railway siding a long way from everywhere. 
It is a high tableland, and the men have had a very lonely time 
out of the world and far from everyone. They were so glad to 
welcome us. Among the officers was a French Captain in the 
new blue uniform our Allies have adopted. He was particularly 
enthusiastic over the chorus ‘ Are we all here?’ and called out 
‘Yes’ with much vigour—sometimes in the wrong place, but 
always with great gusto. After the concert he said to me that 
it had been his first happy evening since war was declared, and 
when he shook hands earnestly there were tears in his eyes as he 
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said ‘ Are we all here? Yes! and we will stay here! Yes! until 
it is well fought toa finish. Yes! Yes!’ and went out into the 
darkness. 

When we were starting off in the motor which was to take us 
back to our base fifty miles away the men were all lined up to 
say ‘Good Night,’ and most beautifully and touchingly they did 
it. They sang ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ and other songs in the light 
of a rising red moon which lit up the plain and the lines of 
khaki figures against a background of trees; but they created a 
quaint sensation when they began to sing ‘ Here we come gather- 
ing nuts and may.’ While I marvelled why they had recourse to 
this nursery game we discovered they had changed the words into 
‘Here we are gathering oats and hay ’—a typical instance of the 
English temperament that puzzles the cultured German as much 
as it puzzles us : as are we not known to lack a sense of humour? 

Another cheerful memory is of the concert given in a new hut 
where the engineers Lad installed acetylene light, which went out 
as we arrived. The men, who had no intention of being deprived 
of their concert by such a detail, collected every candle they 
could find, thirty-six for footlights, and-others arranged round the 
enormous hut; and as all the candles smoked, and the audience 
of 1500 smoked as hard as the candles, the concert began in a 
dark fog. This did not mar the success of the entertainment, 
though we on the platform were glad when, half way through the 
programme, the light as suddenly went right. We all sit together 
on the platform and lead the choruses of the songs, a proceeding 
which is all our own; but the French have decided that it is ‘the 
English custom ’ for all the performers to sit in a row and support 
each other’s efforts. It is friendly and it saves time. 

The size of our camp audiences varies according to the accom- 
modation of the hut, and they are not always measured by that, 
because outside there is often an overflow audience nine or ten 
deep listening for what can be heard through the open doors and 
windows. And the tense silence of these audiences during a 
violin solo is as wonderful as the thunders of applause with which 
they will encore it three or four times, or the enthusiastic way 
they sing out the choruses. Many of the old folk-songs are new 
to them, but they love them and pick them up at once. 

Once when a concert was about to begin in a hut crowded 
with men (they will wait for hours for the ‘sing-song’ as they 
call it) the presiding Colonel announced that there were men out- 
side who were going up to the trenches that night, and he asked 

that room inside the hut should be made for them. Without a 
word the entire audience filed out and let the other men in. One 
lad wrote to me that‘ It just made all the difference going into 
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the firing line with that music stirring one’s heart.’ That is the 
keynote of many infinitely touching letters which we get after- 
wards from the men themselves—that music ‘just makes all the 
difference.’ One Colonel wrote of his men: ‘ They have been 
through hell, and, poor chaps, are soon to undergo it again ; and 
these glimpses of civilisation have the most ennobling effects on 
them and seem to take them out of their drab surroundings here.’ 
Another treasured letter, from a private who had been in hospital 
wounded, and returned to the Front the day after one of our con- 
certs, says ‘ We all agreed that we would go back to the trenches 
and fight all the better for the happy remembrance . . . I was 
feeling rather lonely, not having anybody to write to me while I 
was out there ; I began to feel I was fighting for no one until your 
cheery party came along. I can even now fancy I can hear the 
sweet notes of the violin.’ That boy went back to the trenches 
to the second battle of Ypres and was wounded four times and 
poisoned by gas. 

Literally, music is what they crave for, even when they are 
dying. When a nursing sister would have kept a ‘ serious cases’ 
ward quiet and undisturbed, the men asked that some music 
might come in to them. A dying man said to the violinist ‘ Give 
us something nippy, Miss,’ and passed away as she played a 
happy tune. 

One more reminiscence. One day we gave a concert on the 
Grand Stand of the Rouen Racecourse, which is one large hos- 
pital : the whole racecourse is covered with hospital tents. There 
were 700 boys in their hospital blue suits packed on the Grand 
Stand, and on the grass all round were rows and rows of beds 
with red blankets and more boys in blue. One could see how far 
the voices carried because just so far the men sat listening. There 
was one Canadian boy I remember who had picked a bomb which 
had exploded ; he was particularly noticeable because he looked so 
happy. That night I was left behind by mistake ; I had stayed 
too long to talk to the many men one longs to be able to help 
even if only by such little things as a word of kind wishes. There 
were a great many Canadians, and I am a bit of a Canadian 
myself. I was driven back to the city on an ambulance, and I 
passed men lined up by the side of the road with their packs at 
their feet, having their kit inspected before going up to the lines 
to take the places of the wrecks sent down. 

And they realise so vividly what it means out there. They 
know and are undaunted, and more than undaunted. 

These lines which came into my possession were written by a 
private in the Fusiliers to Lieutenant-Colonel Macmahon, who 
died at Ypres : 
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The first line of the trenches 
Had borne the brunt all day, 
Repulsing German troops’ attacks 
In many a fierce affray. 
Torn by their shrieking shrapnel, 
Sniped at by hidden Huns, 
They kept their posts unflinchingly, 
Britain’s great-hearted sons. 


The second line behind them, 
In a less desperate plight, 

Were waiting to relieve the first, 
Screened by approaching night. 

But long were the night shades falling, 
Slow came the close of day, 

While the Fusiliers in the forward trench 
Were holding the foe at bay. 


Slowly the day wore onward, 
Hellish with shot and shell; 

And the Fusiliers in the forward trench 
Longed for a restful spell; 

Not that they flinched from duty, 
Not that they shrank from death; 

But they longed for an hour of peace and calm 
Away from the cannon’s breath. 


The Lincolns who were behind them 
Waited the set of sun 

And anxiously watched the failing line 
Between them and the Hun. 

And when they heard no longer 
Those deadly rifles speak 

They felt their hot and angry blood 
Throb in each haggard cheek. 


Somehow an impulse stirred them, 
Up as one man they sprang, 

And over the ghastly field of death 
Their voices rolled and rang. 

Simple were the words they shouted 
Under the alien sky, 

‘Are we downhearted?’ then they stood 

And waited their reply. 


Up in the forward trenches 
One swaying figure stood, 
It was ‘ Mac’ of the Fusiliers, 
His forehead smeared with blood ; 
Then with a final effort, 
Hoarsely pronounced and slow, 
He cried as he fell to rise no more, 
‘ Are we downhearted? NO.’ 
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There is all the simplicity of the old heroic ballad, and the 
old ballad-makers understood the alchemy of the primitive themes 
of life—love and death, war, and music. They understood many 
things better in the Middle Ages. 


When Captains Courageous whom death could not daunt 
Did march to the siege of the city of Gaunt, 


their leader (a2 woman, incidentally) 


cheeréd her soldiers, that foughten her life, 
With ancient and standard, with drum and with fife, 
With brave clanging trumpets that sounded so free. . 


I have passed among hundreds of thousands of Captains 
Courageous in France in the most awful war the world has ever 
seen, and I have come back filled with admiration for their 
endurance, and with a great desire to ensure that, until the War 
ends, they shall have the comfort, and inspiration, and happiness 
that beautiful music can bring to them. 

LENA ASHWELL. 
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THE ANATOMY OF PESSIMISM 


My garrulous clock growls its usual unduly portentous warning, 
much as certain newspapers do about the War every day just now. 
Then the old clock strikes, eleven blows, mechanical and metallic 
as @ Mackensen’s, but nothing flinches; I wish the worse than 
Germanic frightfulness of certain English newspapers had as little 
effect as that. 

I look out into the starlit garden ; the wind is changing, and 
an aspen shivers with alarm. I think of our aspen-like civilians, 
quivering at home in Navy-guarded safety, quaking under every 
puff of newspaper opinion, veering with every momentary flaw of 
rumour; and a theme, the Anatomy of Pessimism, comes into 
my head. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy might be a fitter title, but it 
is splendidly copyright, and has been so these three hundred years. 
‘I writ of Melancholy, by being busie to avoid melancholy,’ 
Burton explained, ‘ ut ex vipera theriacum, to make an Antidote 
out of that which was the prime cause of the disease’; like a 
surgeon he dissected the malady therefore, as being either ‘that 
which goes and comes upon every small occasion’ or ‘ an habit, 
a Chronick or continute disease.’ 

What is the prime cause of this malady of Pessimism which, 
chronic or transient, is contagious in England to-day? It is 
mental, no doubt, but we need not discuss it in terms of psycho- 
logy—that Psychologie upon which an equally demoralising 
German diplomacy and education have been based. Kultur and 
Psychologie are the two cant words at Berlin, but ‘ there isn’t 
no sich a person’ as a science of psychology, it is the Mrs. Harris 
of the Herr Professors, of such Gamps of the stillborn thesis 
as Wundt, Todl, Kulpe, Herbart, and the egregious Minsterberg 
who ‘ profeshes ’ that pseudo-science at Harvard. 

Maybe the Causes of Funk might be the fittest title of any 
investigation with the scalpel, for funk masquerading as patriotism 
lies at the bottom of much of the anxiety that prevails. A year 
ago we had our “No War’ patriots, now we have our ‘ Stop 
War’ patriots; less estimable than either are ‘We are Losing 
the War’ patriots, or so it seems to me. Contempt is naturally 
one’s first emotion towards them ; they are so loud yet so timorous, 
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so boastful of patriotism and yet so un-English; but I daresay 
a certain dose of pity ought to be mixed in with the contempt. 
For some of them are incapable of the sense of proportion, few 
of them can see the to-morrow or remember the yesterday, most 
of them have had no practice in accurately expressing thought, 
and trainloads of them are made the daily victims of a maudlin 
or mercenary Press. Speaking generally, however, an English 
pessimist about the War may be defined as a naturally timorous 
person who swallows cheap leading-articles whole. 

Certain writers of signed articles, too, have discovered that 
there is a market for elaborate dolefulness, certain circulation- 
managers have found out that large numbers of people will more 
readily pay a halfpenny for bad news than for good, and certain 
concoctors of placards—those tabards of the gutter herald—use 
their big type accordingly; but these, I suppose, may be con- 
sidered slim and smart, for it is a matter of business with them. 
In many of the eager purchasers of this manufactured pessimism 
one has to recognise the existence of a morbid pathological condi- 
tion, however, a mental instability, an agitated form of hypo- 
chondriasis ; so to speak, the muscles of their minds have become 
bunched. 

The hale may properly pity them, for the hale are hopeful, 
and perhaps the hopeful are the only hale; in anything, in War 
or Peace, in fighting or trading, an ounce of optimism is worth 
a pound of pessimism any day. Happily, a stedfast hopefulness 


and a mute persistence are the true English national characteris- 


tics, and I think one finds them manifest almost everywhere yet; 
as in a railway-carriage, for example, when a sturdy reader, snort- 
ing at the first words of a scare-article, switches his eyesight off 
to the actual news and forms his opinion from that. I cannot 
learn that there are many pessimists at the Front, either, at the 
spot where the actual news arises, and it is seldom those whose 
sons, husbands, or brothers wear khaki who are most doleful about 
the issue of the War. Social classification seems to have some- 
thing to do with receptiveness for pessimism; the masses are 
steady and hopeful, their minds made up according to racial 
characteristics, by ‘the utterance of instincts, which are truer 
than thoughts,’ and everybody agrees that the upper and upper 
middle classes as a whole ring true. It seems to be to the other 
social strata that scare newspapers most confidently make their 
appeal. 

There are always two voices, however, and we have our cheer- 
ful Press, or at least our doggedly determined Press; as well as 
the Yellow variety which is a throwback to some German- 
American ancestor, of the stock from which the ‘ reptile Press’ 
that disgraces German thought and journalism to-day descends. 
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There are always two voices; I remember a wakeful night at 
Tours when two bells, from neighbouring parishes, told the hours 
to the ear of sleeplessness. One was a bourdon bell, sadly and 
sternly deep; it tolled. ‘Abandon hope!’ it seemed to say: 
‘Time was ; the hour isdone!’ But the tone of the other, a tenor 
bell, was gaily sweet: ‘ Not so, not yet!’ it merrily protested, 
‘Your life and chances continue—another hour is begun!’ Ina 
long struggle such as this War the tone of the passing hour depends 
on how the facts are represented, and as few of us are totally im- 
mune against daily injections of depression, it would be well for 
most of us if certain newspaper men could be interned awhile. Too 
maby supposedly friendly aliens walk the purlieus of Alsatia still ; 
strangers to England by birth and habit have been coming over 
here for years, with the mission of vulgarising English journalism. 
Some English publications have persistently crabbed all that is 
distinctively English, all that is not American and German ; Ger- 
many has been held up as a nonsuch to us, we have been told that 
our race and stock are degenerate. I wonder why such Bryans of 
the pen, inferior Bryans at that, should so busily immobilise hope 
and deploy despair? Is it a natural jealousy of England and 
the English, or merely ‘smartness’ again? It cannot be an 
adoptive patriotism ; it certainly is not the attitude an American 
expressed in this : 

A King has asked a brother King 

If the Oath holds that held before? 

And, answering, thy bugles ring, 

O England, as they rang of yore! 


Whatever the motive may be, we do not need the spur of 
this exotic patriotism, the rack of this vicarious anxiety, the 
panic of these appeals that we should save ourselves from the 
Germans before it is too late. For the bugles still ring, and the 
Grand Fleet still keeps its deadly vigil, and from the Germans 
we are saving both the Americans and ourselves. 

Yet we also have our native-born dejectors of the public mind 
—cynical clubmen, House of Commons wet-blankets, lachrymose 
Peers,—and a few Peers and Members, knowing little else than 
what the newspapers publish, have the toupet to suppose that 
they know better, cam judge better, and could do better, than 
great public servants who know all. Again I wonder why, and 
how? How shall a civilian whose Parliamentary opinions were 
not considered worth a rush in peace-time become a sacred oracle 
in time of war? I imagine that the ordinary unassumptive 
citizen, honestly modest but soundly capable, is beginning to be 
weary of these lesser Jeremiahs, these self-constituted mentors, 
these too special constables of the public weal. For what are 
they but pillars of self-conceit? - Who begs from them their 
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views in a crisis? Do they imagine that they are Experience 
counselling Expectancy, with us, a People, hanging on their 
words? What is their record? What proofs of constructive or 
formative genius have they given in the past? It is absurd to the 
pitch of comedy that they should prate at all just now. Mopus 
the natural pessimist may get his chosen diet of scandal and 
anxiety out of their questions, supplementary questions, and 
speeches ‘upon every small occasion,’ but to those whe know 
them for what they really are in Parliament they are Stultus 
and Nullus still. So that Parliament listens with a politely mute 
disdain. 

Some clubmen, too, set up waves of depression ; a cold blank 
rain of cynicism helps the national barometer to fall. At a time 
like this a middle-aged clever man whose modes of thought and 
expression are habitually ironical diffuses unhealthy influence; I 
know that he mocks almost genially, and girds at himself as well 
as at others, but he mocks so readily, and so especially at what he 
describes as optimism and sentiment, that his talk is corrosive 
of individual hope and collective resolve. Irony is a great power; 
I suppose its potency resides in the contrast of the over-statement 
with the under fact; Nature herself this summer has seemed to 
hang overhead a vast irony, in the contrast between our feverish 
fighting and her perfect peace. But irony undermines; irony 
expressed is usually the cold water thrown by the indifference 
of the indolent upon the enthusiasm of the energetic. It 
expresses @ too-tranquil egotism, felt by the too well self-satisfied, 
and as ‘an habit, a Chronick or continute disease,’ it is nation- 
ally pestilential at a time like this. 

By writing letters to periodicals of good standing our more 
active ironists increase the radius of the depression which they 
exhale. ‘ Everything is going excellently well, in every quarter 
of the field ’ one of them recently wrote. ‘ Has not your Military 
Expert told us so, with a courage so sublime and undaunted that 
eleven solid months of muddle and confusion only encourage him 
to greater efforts?’ Ido not doubt that the same type of lay critic 
wrote in that same tone between the battles of Corunna and 
Toulouse, again and again. ‘ Continue your articles,’ said a letter- 
writer to a hopeful Military Correspondent. ‘ At the Front they 
call them their whisky and soda. In our village an old gentle- 
man, very old, asked to see me. He was hopelessly depressed 
about the War. I gave him your articles to read. He is now well 
and about!’ That is irony, and it may be wit, but was it worth 
while? Every father of a son in khaki who read it would get a 
needless pang. Perhaps the worst aberration of all is found im 
people who take every statement in the German Wireless for 
gospel, but decline to believe any bulletin from an English 
officer and gentleman, Sir John French. 
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I know that sheer patriotism, an anxious and disappointed 
desire for victory, underlies a variety of this pessimism, but, anato- 
mised, the usual causes are found to be fear, folly, or conceit. In 
finding fault with the fault-finders I may be thought to betray 
the last of those three myself, but at any rate I have written or 
spoken nothing that could help to hamper a Minister or drag down 
a Field-Marshal, turn out a Government or depress a population, 
and therefore I have ventured to take up the parable here against 
any whodo. ‘The times are critical, and the emergency is serious, 
I daresay, but for my own poor part I will try to get this War into 
perspective, and see it in its right dimensions of time and space. 
Studying again the long and fluctuant course of our campaigns 
against Louis the Fourteenth and Napoleon, I will try to draw 
comfort, not despair, for myself and for others, from facts now 
which resemble facts then. Then as now there were dire short- 
comings of preparation and costly blunders in strategy, but with 
the aid of dogged hope, effort, and time England won through 
to victory then, and will again now. 

I will not allow myself to suppose anything so unscientific as 
that the English are decadent and the German superhuman, or 
that all goes well with them yonder while all goes ill with us 
here. I will try to conceive of a war as a slow and hazardous 
shifting of unequal values, and will recognise that, as this War is 
vaster in itself than all the campaigns and battles of the last two 
centuries put together, a decisive transformation of values must 
not be looked for suddenly, and we cannot expect to achieve in 
teens of months success such as our forefathers could only gain 
in teens of years. Reflecting that never then were the Parties, 
the Kingdom, and the Empire united, and that never before had 
we Forces so great and gallant, or Allies so determined and 
powerful, I will not look on the dark side only, which is that never 


‘before had we an enemy so strong. Calm in the confidence of 


ultimate success, an English patriot may put up with postpone- 
ment patiently, certain that the longer the War goes on the 
worse and more lasting will the ruin of Germany be, and the 
wider the influence of England in the vast changed future now 
at hand. 

J. H. Yoxauu. 


Vor. LXXVIII—No. 462 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TEUVUTONS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


AMONG all the passions which the present War has aroused, there 
is perhaps none more widely spread in this country than a burn- 
ing curiosity with regard to the mental condition of our German 
enemies. By what process can people whom a year ago we 
looked on as civilised beings, not so very different from ourselves, 
have worked themselves into such an insensate fury against us? 
How can they boast of their Kultur when they have in their 
minds Rheims and Louvain? When they claim to be justified 
in their invasion of Belgium, have they forgotten the admission 
made by their own Chancellor? How can they still feel pride 
in a Navy which has ceased to make any pretence of fighting 
and confines its activities to the destruction of private property 
and the slaughter of non-combatants? Do they realise the horror 
that is excited among neutrals by the acts of their soldiers, their 
sailors, and their airmen? Is it stupidity or ferocity or over- 
weening arrogance that inspires their boasting? Can we say 
of a whole nation, as we may say of an individual, that it suffers 
from megalomania and delusions of persecution which amount 
to actual lunacy? 

These and many other questions of a like kind beset our 
minds, and to think on them for long is apt to engender a kind 
of stupefaction. We have believed for so long that civilisation 
has the effect of obliterating distinctions between nation and 
nation, leaving only variations of temper and disposition which 
are indeed well marked and racially characteristic, but perfectly 
intelligible. One country differs from another in the literature 
and the journalism in which national characteristics manifest 
themselves, but in the present age, as we thought, there is a 
groundwork common to all. A little more knowledge, as it 
seemed, was all that was necessary for Frenchmen, Germans, 
Italians, Russians, and Englishmen to understand one another. 
And now of a sudden the case of the Germans shows we were 
mistaken, and most of us have been compelled to leave unsolved 
the question whether the attitude assumed by German professors, 
publicists, and statesmen is for the most part mere bluff or 
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is the outcome of a mental condition which is not far removed 
from sheer insanity. 

A little assistance in the solution of the problem may be 
obtained from a brief review of some recent developments in 
the history of New Testament criticism, a subject which is very 
far from the thoughts of most of us to-day, but one in the study 
of which the Teutonic intellect has in the past asserted its pre- 
dominance perhaps more vigorously than in any other. 

The publication of Sir William Ramsay’s Bearing of Recent 
Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament may 
be fairly said to mark an epoch in that history. Not that there 
is much that is both new and important in the book. The greater 
part is a mere recapitulation with some additional matter and 
fresh illustrations of what he has published before. But he has 
a most interesting introduction setting out the process by which 
his view of New Testament history has been transformed since 
‘he first, in 1881, started on the exploration of Asia Minor. He 
was at that time interested in classical scholarship rather than 
theology : he was imbued with the ideas then current in England, 
and perhaps even more in Scotland, which were derived from the 
teaching of the Tiibingen school of criticism : he had been taught 
to look on the books of the New Testament as being, with few 
exceptions, totally different in character, date, and authorship 
from what they had been traditionally supposed to be ; and devot- 
ing himself to the study of classical archaeology and in particular 
to the history and topography of Asia Minor nothing was further 
from his expectations than to find a sound basis for research in 


“the writers whose authenticity had, as he believed, been finally 


demolished by the lucubrations of what was then known as the 
‘Higher Criticism.’ In his latest publication Sir William Ramsay 
shows how the prepossessions and opinions with which he started 
have been upset by archaeological labours of more than thirty 
years’ duration directed solely to the ascertainment of the truth. 
The New Testament, once deemed to be either the outpouring 
of visionaries or the endeavour of dishonest pamphleteers to 
make the world believe in falsehood, is now found by him to 
be ‘unique in the compactness, the lucidity, the pregnancy and 
the vivid truthfulness of its expression.’ 

This profession of faith comes to us at an opportune moment. 
For two generations Englishmen of a liberal education have un- 
questionably been very largely guided by Germany: we have 
too easily yielded the palm for research in all fields, and more 
especially in the field of Biblical criticism, to Teutonic learning, 
but now all is changed. The change no doubt has its absurd 
side : one cannot but smile at some of the attempts to show that 
for the last two or three generations Germany has added nothing 
2a2 
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of substance to the world’s stock of knowledge, but undoubtedly 
so far as Biblical criticism is concerned the intellectual shock 
caused by the outbreak of the World War is both timely and 
salutary. It is no longer possible for Englishmen, or we may 
almost say for any civilised man, to feel confidence in the judg- 
ment or good sense of the professors who have hastened publicly 
to express their hearty approval of the policy of their Govern- 
ment. A patriotic spirit is very commendable even in an enemy, 
but there must be something wrong in the intellectual equipment 
of men who believe or profess to believe that so far as Germany 
is concerned the War is a defensive one rendered necessary by 
the aggression of other Powers, who tacitly or expressly approve 
of the methods by which on their side it is being carried on and 
are incapable of understanding the detestation with which those 
methods are regarded by others. The criticism of the New Testa- 
ment is emphatically a matter which requires not only learning 
and ingenuity but also good sense and a balanced judgment, and 
those who have for long felt the want of the latter qualities in 
the bulk of German criticism, cannot but welcome the revulsion 
of feeling which must inevitably occur in the minds of English- 
men who for two or three generations past have been inclined 
to accept the conclusions of German critics without troubling 
themselves to consider the methods which have led up to them. 

I most firmly believe that this will be found true of most 
of the conclusions of the ‘Higher Criticism’ that come to us 
from the Continent, as opposed to the saner, if more orthodox, 
views of the English school as represented by Westcott, Sanday, 
Lightfoot, and others, with regard to all the writers of the New 
Testament ; with regard to the two books attributed to St. Luke, 
proof positive appears to be now available, and a consideration 
of the subject may help to furnish an answer to the question 
with which we started. 

Many of us can remember how the dogma that ‘ Miracles do 
not happen’ was airily accepted a generation or so ago in this 
country, with its inevitable corollary that the function of New 
Testament criticism was mainly to explain how it came about 
that at the beginning of the Christian era it was believed that 
they did happen. For some people the explanation was that the 
early Christians were merely unlettered peasants steeped in 
superstition and led away by a kind of Oriental emotionalism, 
but it was soon seen that this could not be said of St. Paul, 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, or the writer traditionally known as St. Luke. These 
were no unlettered peasants but undeniably men of considerable 
literary ability and intellectual power, and it was soon found 
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impossible to attribute the beliefs they embodied in their writings 
to mere ignorance and emotionalism. 

The second line of defence for the dogma of the so-called 
Rationalists was to argue that the writings of the New Testament 
did not represent the primitive Christianity of the First Century, 
but the traditions of a later generation, and were little better 
than pamphlets written with a set purpose by sophisticated theo- 
logians anxious to establish their tenets by any means, fair or 
unfair. This was a point of view that specially commended itself 
toGerman learning. Much of their own history has been of this 
kind. Historians of all nations have often enough been led away 
by bias and prejudice, but it would be difficult to find outside 
Germany historians who have had so much influence with their 
fellow-countrymen as Treitschke, Sybel, and Mommsen, and who 
have used their learning so persistently to prove a thesis. There 
is certainly no presumption that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment (with the possible exception of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel) wrote with any desire beyond that of setting down the 
truth as they conceived it, and it is as unfair on them as it would 
be unfair on any other body of writers of any nation or any age 
to assume a deliberate intention to distort facts to suit their 
own views. And yet the ‘tendency’ which German critics attri- 
bute to the writings now in question amounts to this, and 
it is possible for a German critic to preface his study of the 
‘ Acts of the Apostles ’ in the Encyclopaedia Biblica by the remark 
‘Let us ascertain clearly what the tendency of the writer is.’ 
From what follows it is clear that in saying this Professor 
Schmiedel does not merely mean that critics must be on their 
guard against bias in the writer they are studying, but is giving 
expression to a theory which has gone far to render valueless 
the labours of Baur and his successors in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism. The idea that each of the writers of the New 
Testament had some thesis to maintain, and that criticism has 
in the first place to ascertain what that thesis was, has almost 

by now compassed its own destruction by the endless conflicting 
conclusions to which it has given birth, and it has been further 
debilitated by the gradual accumulation of evidence proving the 
impossibility of attributing the greater part of the books of the 
New Testament to so late a date as the earlier exponents of the 
‘Higher Criticism ’ deemed necessary. The assumption that the 
earliest date at which we can find positive evidence of the exist- 
ence of a particular book is the earliest date at which it existed, 
can no longer be accepted, and it cannot be denied that even 
in Germany dates have during the present generation been 
pushed further and further back. Harnack, the most eminent 
of German professors in this line, but a man of intellectual 
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honesty, has changed his views in this direction, and now states 
that the ‘ Acts,’ 


taken by itself, requires of us that we set its composition before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the death of St. Paul. . . . It seems now to be 
established beyond question that both books of this great historical work 
lice. St. Luke’s Gospel and Acts] were written while St. Paul was still 
alive.* 

It follows that the Gospels ascribed to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark were earlier still. _So little time is left for the interval 
between the writing of these Gospels and the events they narrate, 
that they can only be regarded as contemporary narratives, and 
it is somewhat surprising to find in Harnack’s works s0 
much reference made to ‘ tradition’ as a source of their contents. 
It may be philologically accurate to speak of any information 
derived from others as ‘ traditional,’ but it is impossible to avoid 
the suspicion that a writer who does so intends to suggest the 
untrustworthiness attaching to narratives which have not been 
reduced to writing for some generations after the events which 
they relate. 

I have no intention of attempting to summarise the evidence 
which has entirely changed our attitude towards the historical 
documents contained in the New Testament since the days 
when the dogma ‘ Miracles do not happen ’ first became popular, 
but much of this evidence is of an archaeological character, and 
the recent publication of that veteran archaeologist, Sir William 
Ramsay, to which I referred in the beginning of this article, 
affords a convenient occasion for noticing the effect of it so far 
as St. Luke is concerned. 

In the first place, he has vindicated the accuracy of much 
in the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ that used to be considered in- 
accurate. In 1880 he gained an Oxford University studentship 
instituted to encourage travel and research in Greek lands, and 
was advised by Sir Charles Newton, then Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, to turn his atten- 
tion to Asia Minor in preference to the better-known Greek lands 
of Europe. This he did, and he tells us: 

What I was at that time in search of beyond all else was some authority 
for the constitution and relation of the parts of the great Roman province 
of Galatia. . . . In the Acts there was a considerable amount of informa- 
tion about the province of Galatia, far more than in any other source or 
even in all other sources put together. The inscriptions, few as they were, 
made it possible to criticise, to control, and to understand the evidence 
of the Acts. 

Since 1890 new evidence came to light. ‘Incidents and 
passages in the previously known documents began to assume 4 

1 The Date of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels (Williams and Norgate, 
London, 1911), p. 116. 
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new aspect in the light of recently discovered facts. Hverything 
had to be studied afresh,’ and he was driven by this means to 
recognise more and more fully the accuracy of the information 
given in the Acts with regard to Galatia. From this he was 
led to consider some of the points on which St. Luke had been 
almost universally considered to show glaring inaccuracy, and 
he has been able to show conclusively that though it may not 
be possible to corroborate St. Luke’s statements in every detail 
by evidence drawn from other sources, it was possible to demon- 
strate that the arguments by which they had been shown to be 
untrue are not founded on fact. 

The most famous instance is the statement in the second 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, that while Herod was still King 
of Judaea there was a census taken of the whole Roman world, 
that it was taken ‘ when Quirinius was Governor of Syria,’ and 
that for the purpose everyone went up to his native place to 
be enrolled. Now, Herod the Great died in B.c. 4; shortly after- 
wards Judaea from being a kingdom became a Roman province ; 
a census was taken there for administrative purposes in A.D. 6, 
but then men would be enrolled, according to the Roman custom, 
at their place of residence not at their place of birth. Cyrenius or 
Publius Sulpicius Quirinius (to give him his full Latin name) was, 
in fact, Governor of Syria in A.D. 6, and it was assumed that 
Luke had ante-dated the census of A.D. 6 by ten years in order 
to provide a reason why Christ should have been born at Bethle- 
hem instead of at His parents’ home in Galilee. 

It might have occurred to anyone as improbable that a writer 
professing to chronicle facts should have invented a story of a 
census which did not take place and of a character wholly con- 
trary to the constitutional custom of his own time ; and, in fact, as 
Professor Ramsay points out, historians like Mommsen, whose 
aim was historical truth, were far more cautious in discrediting 
Luke’s narrative than theological critics like Schmiedel, who were 
more concerned to prove the Evangelist totally untrustworthy. 
Mommsen indeed admitted that Quirinius had been Governor of 
Syria for two terms of office, once in 6 A.D., when he carried out a 
census of Judaea, and once at some earlier date. Now, evidence 
has come to light to show that this earlier term of office probably 
dated between 10 and 6 B.c. Evidence of another kind shows (1) 
that even under Augustus a regular census system was established 
certainly in Egypt, where records of it still remain, and probably 
in other parts of the Eastern world; (2) that under it men and 
their families came, according to the Eastern custom, to their 
native places to be enrolled ; (3) that such a census might be taken 
by decree of the Emperor in a tributary kingdom such as Judaea 
was under Herod the Great; and (4) that, judging by the dates 
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when a census was taken in Egypt, 6 B.c. would be no improb- 
able date for it in Judaea. The evidence for this was given in 
Professor Ramsay’s Was Christ born in Bethlehem? and igs 
repeated in fuller detail in his latest publication, and the con- 
clusion is that the historical data given in the second chapter of 
Luke’s Gospel can no longer be cited, as they were cited fifteen 
or twenty years ago, as irrefragable proof of his untrustworthi- 
ness as an historian. Professor Ramsay goes further and says 
that, in the many passages in which his accuracy can be tested 
by the results of archaeological research, it stands the test with 
invariable success. One difficulty remains. In Acts v. 36, 
Luke makes Gamaliel speaking somewhere about 30 A.D. refer 
to a leader of the Jews in rebellion against Rome of the name 
of Theudas. Josephus mentions a rebel leader of that name whose 
rebellion occurred in 44 A.D. It was a recognised canon of the 
‘ Higher Criticism ’ as practised in Germany, when a statement in 
the New Testament was in direct conflict with one made in any 
other historical book, to assume that the former must be untrue. 
It will perhaps now be permissible for us to attach as much 
weight to a statement by Luke as to one by Josephus, but in 
this case there is no necessary conflict. It is obviously possible 
that among the many Jews who headed petty rebellions against 
the Roman power there was a Theudas of an earlier date than 
the one mentioned by Josephus. Luke may have made a mistake 
in this matter but, judging from the way in which his accuracy 
in other matters has been vindicated by archaeology against the 
reproaches cast on him by theologians of past generations, it is 
antecedently improbable that he did.” 

Professor Ramsay’s life-work may, it is to be hoped, do much 
to free us from the thraldom of those critical methods which have 
been for so long imposed on us by the vastness of German learning 
and the ingenuity and persistency with which it has been used 
in the field of New Testament criticism for a purely destructive 
purpose. Let us now turn to one of the German professors them- 
selves whose learning and ingenuity has a sufficient tincture of 
fairness to allow him, after years of wandering in the wilderness, 
to return to the traditional orthodox view of the Lucan writings. 

Professor Harnack has shown extraordinary industry in study- 
ing in the most minute detail the language, vocabulary, and mode 
of expression found in St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts. He 
started certainly with no bias in favour of the orthodox view of 
these works. By training and natural bent he would be naturally 


2 In any case the mistake would not seriously affect the trustworthiness of 
Luke as an historian any more than Thucydides’ credit would be seriously 
shaken if we found that in one of the speeches he puts into Pericles’s mouth 
there was a reference to an event that occurred some years after the speaker's 
death. 
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inclined to the view stated by Schmiedel in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, namely that, though St. Luke and the greater part of the 
Acts may probably have come from the same hand, the ‘ we- 
sections ’ of the Acts, i.e. those passages comprising roughly one 
tenth of the whole in which the first person is used and in which 
the writer professes to be the companion of St. Paul, were 
certainly by another hand and were incorporated by the author 
in his work in order to suggest that he himself was an eye-witness 
of the events he narrates. This theory would strike any man of 
ordinary common-sense as improbable, for it has never been 
explained why an author wishing to represent himself falsely 
as an eye-witness of the events he relates should have selected 
only the events that occur in the ‘ we-sections,’ instead of those 
much more striking events that as a mere chronicler he 
records elsewhere. Other difficulties occur in applying this 
theory to the work, and it is safe to say that the 
theory could never have been suggested by anyone except a 
critic who had conceived his main function to consist in explain- 
ing away the Gospel story. If miracles do not happen, the best 
way of accounting for the evidence of their having happened 
was to bring the witnesses into discredit and to show that the 
New Testament writings were not what they purported 
to be, or what they had been supposed to be, but later fictions 
written in bad faith to support new-fangled doctrines that had 
been evolved from a more primitive form of Christianity. De- 
structive criticism as practised in Germany, and imitated to some 
extent in England, has, it is true, done much to disguise the 
nature of its attacks on the writings with which it deals, under 
a veil of kindly tolerance, ascribing to ignorance, carelessness, or 
mere literary fashion methods which in truth could only be 
ascribed to mala fides. We are beginning to understand how 
Germans can excuse to themselves any form of writing, however 
disingenuous or mendacious, if only it is intended to serve the 
object they have in view, but to Englishmen the Acts, if it is 
what Professor Schmiedel and his like have said it is, will seem 
quite unworthy of further consideration. 

Professor Harnack, to his honour be it said, shows in his Luke 
the Physician* no desire for anything but the truth. He is no 
lover of orthodoxy or tradition. In his preface he says that ten 
years earlier he had stated that ‘the criticism of the sources of 
primitive Christianity was gradually returning to the traditional 
standpoint,’ and continues : 

My friends have taken offence at this statement of mine, although I 


had already in part established its truth. I now offer them a new proof, 
and I beg for their impartial criticism. With my opponent, on the 





. Williams and Norgate : London, 1907; p. vi. 
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other hand, my statement has fared much more sadly. I saw myself 
suddenly brought forward as a witness to testify that in historical criticism 
we are returning to the conservative point of view. 


A sad position indeed for a critic nourished on Teutonic theories! 
He goes on to indicate his conviction that though it can now be 
positively asserted that the Christian faith took during the years 
30-70 a.D., and on the soil of Palestine, the essential form which 
it presents in its later development, and though the result is to 
make it more difficult than ever to understand how the miraculous 
element in it arose, yet the miraculous element must be dis- 
carded. ‘ Miracles do not happen,’ and all we can say of them is 
that the early Christian belief in them presents ‘a psychological 
and historical problem of extraordinary difficulty ’ ! 

The problem is perhaps even more difficult than Professor 
Harnack has realised. If the Gospel and the Acts were written 
by the same man—and after Harnack’s diligent investigation of 
the evidence it is scarcely possible that any future critic will 
dispute this conclusion—the writer was a Greek and a com- 
panion of St. Paul. Further, he was a physician: the evidence 
for this is plentiful. Thus the word used in Acts xxviii. 3 of the 
viper that came out of the fire in Malta and ‘ fastened on’ Paul’s 
hand is not found in the New Testament except in the Lucan 
writings, but is a technical term applied in Greek medical works 
to a poison that enters the system. Other words in the same 
passage are rare in ordinary Greek, but common in the medical, 
writers, 0¢pum for ‘heat,’ O@nplov for ‘ viper,’ and wiywpacOac for 
‘to swell.’ Again, in the account of the shipwreck in 
Acts xxvii. 17, ‘They used helps, undergirding the ship,’ both 
words are technical medical terms, used in a metaphorical sense. 
Throughout the Gospel and Acts the writer’s peculiar use of 
words shows a close acquaintance with the works of Hippocrates, 
Galen, and Dioscorides, and in some places, where the author 
follows the same source as St. Mark, slight divergences of phraseo- 
logy betray the author’s medical turn of mind. Now, in classical 
times physicians, and physicians alone of all men of antiquity, 
received a thorough scientific training, comparable with the train- 
ing given in our hospitals of to-day. Dr. J. F. Payne, in the 
article on ‘ Medicine’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, says of 
the Greek school that its teaching 


led to habits of minute observation and accurate interpretation of 
symptoms in which the Hippocratic school was unrivalled in antiquity 
and has been the model for all succeeding ages, so that even in these days, 
with our enormous advances in knowledge, the true method of clinical 
medicine may be said to be the method of Hippocrates. 


The educated Greek of our Lord’s time inclined to be sceptical 
rather than superstitious, positivist rather than mystic in his frame 
of mind, and if we had been able to pick out a witness of that 
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pe: period whose testimony to the miraculous would carry most weight 
we should scarcely have failed to choose one of Greek birth who 
; had been trained as a physician. And yet the Lucan writings are 
res | as full of the miraculous, narrated with the sobriety proper to a 
v be man of science, as any of the books of the New Testament. j 
— Some miracles the author had himself witnessed, seeing. them f 
hich wrought by St. Paul while in his company, and these, being mostly } 
8 to miracles of healing, might possibly be explained as ‘ faith- | 
lous healing ’—if indeed that is a complete explanation ; but the fact 4 
dis- | remains that when the author, in language learned in a school 
“— of medicine tells how St. Paul cured the father of Publius i 
ical | when he ‘lay sick of fever and dysentery,’ and afterwards cured : 
others of divers diseases in the island of Malta, he was obviously 
a telling of something that was quite unprecedented in his 
ten experience. 
' of But the crucial instance is undoubtedly the conversion of 
wat St. Paul. Much used to be made of a divergence in the English 
meni version between the account given by Luke himself in Acts ix. 7 
rey and the account he puts into the mouth of St. Paul in xxii. 9; in 
the the first he speaks of St. Paul’s companions as ‘hearing the 
als voice, but beholding no man,’ while in the second he says ‘ they 
— heard not the voice of him that spake to me.’ But it is now 
oaks recognised that an examination of the Greek original, and a 
wo knowledge of the very delicate use of language noticeable in the 
ys author, make it probable that the second passage is intended to 
| md mean that ‘they comprehended not,’ ‘they were conscious 
5 of a voice, but did not distinguish what was said.’ If 
roth this explanation is unacceptable, it is obvious that the com- 
— panions of St. Paul, witnessing such an amazing occurrence as 
Pres both versions, and also, we may add, the account given in 
Acts xxvi. 12-14, present to us, would be likely to record their 
nig impressions differently, and no one applying a fair mind to the 
_ subject would dismiss the story as untrue by reason of such a 
ree divergence in the testimony as to the actual circumstances. That 
uty, the author should have told it in three different ways is indeed 
‘aa evidence that he was not repeating a mere tradition. Clearly as 
aa @ companion of St. Paul in long journeys by sea and land he must 


have heard it often from his lips, and heard it no doubt with 
more details than he has recorded. But if ever there was a 
| of miracle this was one. Since the Christian era similar stories 
aity have been abundant, some of them inspired by the Bible story 


nt and modelled consciously or unconsciously on it. That a man 

brought up in a Christian land should be ‘ converted’ of a sudden 
; by what he believes to be divine intervention, this is explicable 
ical without recourse to anything that can be properly called mira- 
ne culous ; but St. Paul’s conversion is of another kind. A Jew and 


brought up among Jews, a fierce persecutor of a new religion of 
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which he could previously have heard nothing but what was evil, 
he is travelling for the very purpose of persecution, when he is 
of a sudden changed from a persecutor to an adherent of the new 
religion. Such an event is absolutely without precedent: look 
through all history before the Christian era and you will find 
nothing to compare with it; there is nothing in mythology nor 
legend nor the books of the Old Testament with which to com- 
pare it. It is impossible to understand how it could have come 
about except by supernatural agency, and we have the facts 
recorded in simple language, devoid of any hysterical exaggeration 
or rhetorical comment, by a close companion of the person to 
whom it occurred, St. Luke, a man trained in a school of science, 
whose accuracy in matters of fact is vouched for by an archaeo- 
logist better equipped probably than anyone now living for testing 
it by archaeological research. 

What are we to make of this if it is a truth that ‘ Miracles 
do not happen’? What, in fact, is made of it by the theorists 
who accept that dogma? It is as surprising a fact as any that 
we can find in the field of Teutonic psychology that Harnack, who 
has spent more labour than anyone else in demonstrating that 
the narrator of this story was in truth, as the tradition of nine- 
teen centuries has held him to be, a companion of the man to 
whom it happened, should give the go-by almost entirely to this 
question. He admits that when St. Luke set himself to write his 
‘Acts of the Apostles’ ‘the ability and skill with which he has 
mastered this task cannot be easily overrated’; he says that 
‘Luke disdainfully refuses to be satisfied with a collection of 
stories like the fabricators of the Acts of the Apostles that came 
after him’; and again, ‘ Though he may indeed have erred else- 
where in this or that particular point, he cannot be charged with 
a definite bias or with a want of knowledge obscuring his whole 
presentation of the history’; and again : 

We cannot say that he is on the whole credulous or uncritical. 
Credulous and uncritical writers of those days produced works of an 
entirely different character from his. ... Only he that is acquainted 
with the religious charlatanism of that age and the extravagance of its 
productions can know from what a mass of esoteric rubbish, of fraudulent 
magic and pious absurdity, the author has kept himself free. All these 
things, we know, found their way even into Christianity at that time 
or soon afterwards. From these St. Luke, however, kept himself free. 

We may feel some doubt as to the existence of a mass of 
religious charlatanism and pious absurdity prior to the date when 
St. Luke was writing; at least we find no trace of it in the 
Greek and Latin writers of the Augustan period with whom 
St. Luke may most justly be compared, or indeed in earlier 
writers. To the educated Greeks and Romans of that day, and 
so far as we can judge of earlier days, it would have seemed at 
least as surprising as it would to us to-day if the supernatural 
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had obtruded itself into their everyday life. Miracles formed 
part of tradition and mythology rather than of modern history, 
and we can scarcely doubt that a belief in the miraculous has 
among educated people of the Western world been rather a con- 
sequence of Christianity than one of the causes of its acceptance 
as a religion. But whether this be true or not, Professor 
Harnack’s eulogies of St. Luke are at any rate a high tribute 
to his superiority over his contemporaries as regards freedom from 
superstition. 

Yet Harnack on the other hand recognises that St. Luke’s 
writings, both Gospel and Acts, are as full of the miraculous 
as any books of the New Testament, and, while firmly asserting 
his disbelief in miracle, he has no explanation of the fact except 
a few references to faith-healing and Christian Science! Could 
we have a more striking example of a frame of mind which, 
when it has once adopted its point of view, is capable of wholly 
disregarding the mass of facts that conflict with it; and shall 
we be far wrong in regarding it as typical of the Teuton? In 
the Teutonic mind facts must give way to dogma, whether 
the dogma is ‘ Miracles do not happen,’ or, as in our own time, 
‘Germany must be in the right and the enemies of Germany 
in the wrong’! Just as Harnack’s disbelief in the miraculous 
blinds him to the cogency of the evidence in favour of it afforded 
by the author whose sobriety he so highly eulogises, so he and 
his fellow professors in their enthusiasm for German Kultur are 
blind to the fruits it has produced in Belgium, France, the 
Atlantic, and the North Sea. 

Some of us are hearing stories from the Front of miraculous 
happenings at the time of the retreat of our army from Mons. 
Far be it from me to discuss the truth of these stories. Those 
who tell them would probably be the last to wish them discussed 
in print but, if ever the time for discussing them should come, 
it may be hoped that we in England will be found to have freed 
ourselves from the fetters of German dogmatism and to be able 
at least to hear them without recourse to that blank and barren 
affirmation that ‘ Miracles do not happen.’* Among the happy 
results of a war that at present it is difficult to think of with 
any feeling but abhorrence, is it not possible that we may find 
emerging a greater freedom of thought, which will allow the 
writings of the New Testament to recapture an influence over the 
minds of ordinary Englishmen such as has been denied them for 
a generation past by the doctrinaire mentality of the Teuton? 


H. B. Stmpson. 


“It has recently been suggested that these narratives had their rise in an 
imaginative story published in a London evening paper which told how the 
spirits of the English archers of Agincourt appeared in aid of our army in 
Flanders. This is scarcely a probable explanation of the belief which some of 
our soldiers undoubtedly entertain. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SICKBED OF CUCHULUIN' 


Vill 


THE quack about the future has quite as good a time of it in 
Ireland as the ranter about the past. It may be backwards that 
the hopes and affections of the people are cast, as they cry 
‘Where, O Kincora? ’ ; or forwards, yearning for ‘ A Nation once 
again.’ In the absence of occupation and life in the country, a 
new and an old Ireland keep calling to each generation, all of 
whose energies are incessantly employed in trying to revive the 
one or to inaugurate the other. Neither object is accomplished, 
and only confusion and disappointment follow. It would seem 
indeed to be the dismal fate of the Irish to pass their days 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


And this turning to the future is a characteristic trait in 
the Celtic temperament, which has always been stirred by a 
pathetic wistfulness in search of the unseen and the unknown. 
Long before England interfered with them the inhabitants of 
Eiré were intensely plaintive, and failed to find contentment and 
prosperity in their own island. Ever some imaginary ideal or 
other-world—free from sorrow and strife and sickness and 
poverty—has lured and lulled and betrayed them. And to-day 
too they travel in mind, as well as physically, far from their native 
confines, so that the melancholy land is crowded with deserted 
‘villages and castles in the air. The latter help, doubtless, to 
make the people indifferent to their actual earthly lot; it may be 
a kindly dispensation which enables the occupants of a mud cabin 
to migrate to phantasmal nothings in their own bewitching 
atmosphere as well as to emigrate to Yankee diggings across the 
engulfing ocean. And perhaps al] this dissatisfaction and rest- 
lessness is not strange in the case of the inhabitants of a poor and 
remote island—and one that has fared so badly. 

In these circumstances no assertion as regards the future 
greatness of Ireland is too baseless or fanciful to be made and en- 
tertained by Irishmen. They are asked to join in ‘ developing the 
incalculable wealth of a country which has been richly endowed 


1 The first portion of this article appeared in the July number. 
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with natural resources, and thus to share in the industrial and 
economic growth and the national prosperity that loom before 
them, etc.’ Often the advocates of these optimistic views are 
quite well-meaning and in earnest, and do not perceive that they 
are dreaming and treating mere hallucinations as real and attain- 
able. Moreover, when a suggestion on a public matter is good 
in theory or intention, knowledge and practical experience in 
reference to it are little heeded, and the slightest criticism, 
however just, will be resented and its exponents denounced. 
Shakespeare’s Irishman, Captain Macmorris, was unable to hear 
the harmless words ‘ your nation’ without firing up and asking 
who ‘ish’ daring to speak against Ireland. Criticism is there- 
fore seldom heard; and, if someone does decide ‘ to speak out,’ 
he does so in an anonymous letter to the Press! Meanwhile, 
in the furtherance of these changes and predicted triumphs, 
innumerable benevolent efforts are made and wonderful expecta- 
tions raised—all to be, sooner or later, sadly frustrated. Confer- 
ences on every conceivable subject are held and are entirely 
abortive—except in talk and distraction. There are torrents of 
words and much noise, but, like the roar of falling water—it is 
only the bursting of bubbles. Leagues, associations, societies, 
tread on one another’s heels as they hurriedly file by to their 
untimely extinction. Schemes and projects abound; and they 
multiply and grow grander in the ratio that their feasibility 
diminishes. Thoughtless, green-coloured ‘resolutions’ romp 
unanimously round the Emerald Isle like Toft’s wooden horses in 
their mechanical circulation, and return to the huge and dusty 
depository of such-like patriotic paraphernalia until they are 
trotted out again; and a marvellous cinematograph of faked 
‘movements’ flash on and off the public stage—exciting the 
country for the few moments of their bright but filmy and flicker- 
ing existence—and then vanishing in blankest nullity and 
oblivion. 

Nothing is too unlikely and fantastic and outlandish to find 
a sponsor and support! Butter out of bogs! Diamonds in 
Connemara! ‘There is hardly an inlet in the West, from Lough 
Swilly to Bantry Bay, that has not a local reputation as a future 
transatlantic port for the largest ocean liners between Europe and 
America, and the neighbouring village to which does not imagine 
itself the emporium of the trade of two continents. Have we 
not heard of the projected express train with through-carriages 
from Belmullet to Berlin? The most far-fetched or dispropor- 
tionate analogies will be drawn—whether it be with Bohemia, or 
Hungary, or Germany, or the United States. If something has 
been done in these countries, why not in Ireland? One or two 
superficial resemblances are quite enough to tempt Irishmen to 
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make a claim that flatters their national pride. There is no 
nonsense with a patriotic ring about it that will not be app- 
lauded ; and this weakness is thoroughly availed of by politicians, 
‘ What foolish thing have I said?’ might punctuate most flights 
of Irish oratory. ‘No man has a right to fix the boundary to 
the march of a nation,’ said Parnell—that perfect reincarnation 
of a hero of the Fianna of old—warlike, independent, myster- 
ious; and these words of his have been inscribed on his monu- 
ment in Dublin. This grandiose statement may be literally 
true, but impliedly it ignores the limitations—the narrow ones 
—which nature and circumstances and any man’s capabilities 
within them obviously place on the progress of Ireland’s nation- 
hood. Howso that be, it is not surprising that many of 
the Chieftain’s trustful followers should be disappointed to-day 
with the net outcome of his ambitious programme, or that 
Sinn Feiners should be in open rebellion about it. In this 
manner shibboleths and falsities, fustian and quackery enjoy a 
widespread and unassailable popularity in the public life of the 
country. The ‘ patriot’ will hold forth about Ireland and her 
resources with amazing, if not contemptible, assurance. He 
will magnificently describe her mineral wealth as ‘an unknown 
quantity,’ and will boast that her bogs are more extensive than 
those of any other country of the same size and are ‘ her true gold 
mines,’ the riches of which will be exploited when there is Home 
Rule. He will jealously point out that the Falls of Niagara have 
been tapped, but not those of the Corrib, and will add that this 
is so because there is not a Parliament in College Green. ‘ The 
Cause ’"—‘ Liberty and Independence,’—the ‘ reigning alone’ on 
a ‘golden throne,’ ‘Great, Glorious, and Free ’—every big- 
sounding, high-falutin phrase enthralls the Hibernian mind. 
‘How splendid it is,’ says my Irish-Irelander companion, as we 
walk along the streets of Dublin, ‘to feel that one is a nation- 
builder!’ And in the same spirit the poet addresses Ireland: 
‘Thou yet shalt wake and shake the nations of the world’; or 
a prose-writer thus expresses these political aspirations : ‘ I want 
to put Ireland foremost in the van of the world, at the head of the 
nations—to set her aloft in the blaze of the sun, and to make her 
for ages the lodestar of history.’ Irish legend was not more 
blustering when it prophesied of Finn-ma-Coul that, when he 
danced the green-sod jig, the world would whirl. 

Home Rule is now the dream, and it has fitfully lasted since 
O’Connell, some seventy years ago, promised Repeal ‘ within six 
months.’ It is the ignis fatuus that has through all these years 
led on the Irish people, who hope to find in it their glorification, 
and a panacea for everything wrong in Ireland ; and, in the case 
of a sick man or people such a belief concerning a phrase or a 
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idea or a proposal becomes an obsession which it is very difficult 
to combat or dislodge, or even to criticise. In the past unhappy 
circumstances of Ireland this national policy was adopted, and, 
although many popular reforms and improvements carried out 
since have left it without any real substance, the titular catch- 
word has continued because these reforms were achieved in con- 
nexion with its name and banner. No attention whatever is paid 
to the present situation and the suggested changes in their im- 
mediate values and mutual bearings. On the one hand, the Union 
is not given a fair trial by the great majority of the Irish people, 
who do all that they can to prevent it working well; and, yet, 
no measure of reform and self-government has been drafted by 
Irishmen. Only traditional cries are repeated, and con- 
ventional actions rehearsed as though taking part perpetually 
in an old and popular play. Too much like this have been many 
chapters of Irish politics, with their well-known scenes and 
attitudes and speeches, all the characters acting superbly, the 
whole performance being carried out with theatrical ability for 
the thousandth time—but stale and disjointed and rhetorical and 
out of date and untrue to life. It is on the political platform 
that the real stage Irishman is now to be seen; beside him the 
vulgarest play-actor is inoffensive. But on or off the stage the 
Irish are born actors. They have both the theatricality of the 
actor and his talent for filling many réles. To them all the 
world’s a stage in very truth, and they never want any light 
but footlights thrown on them and their doings. They are ever 
practitioners and admirers of the histrionic. Naturally a passion- 
ate people, their dramatic instinct makes them exaggerate 
even their strong feelings. They invariably say more than 
they mean or can carry out. An Irishman is always being 
violently run away with by his tongue; it is a fiery steed he 
loves to ride but cannot bridle. ‘The orator will undertake to 
turn the barren hills into fertile valleys. He is totally regardless 
of the possibilities, much less probabilities of the case. He 
willingly allows his emotions to get the better of his reason. 
‘Freedom before finance,’ he cries; ‘ Bunkum before business,’ 
echo the resounding boards. Mere truth does not govern 
his public actions and words, and—only that he never pre- 
tended that it did—he would be more deceptive. Merits or 
proof are of small concern to him. The ‘ patriot ’ has always been 
allowed to dispense with the production of any arguments in 
support of his assertions. Sentiment and personalities or smart 
repartees and hackneyed sayings are more powerful with the 
Irishman than logic or sense. He is more interested in the title 
and personnel, the bunting and parade of a movement than in 
its subject-matter. He probably does not even care about the 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 462 28 
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success of his efforts, but only, ever and only—how that he had 
spoken grandiloquently and kept the green flag flying. 

Thus there is not much use in showing an Irishman that 
proposition of his is untrue or futile or grotesque. He never 
said it was not so; nor do such considerations weigh with him, 
because in any event he is going to follow the fancy that pleases 
him, the dream that besets him, the vision that lures him. He 
does not seek to dispel illusions, but hugs them. He believes 
that his idea is susceptible of glamour and plausibility, and he 
knows that he is a masterhand at evoking these, and that his 
reputation with his countrymen is secure until—and it is his only 
fear—some greater folly comes along and ousts him and his 
chimera—and so on. The impracticability of his proposal does 
not deter him. He will be satisfied with showing you that it is 
most desirable, and will be annoyed because you display not 
opposition but indifference to his nugatory fancies. After all, the 
main question in almost every Irish predicament is ‘ What fun or 
fuss can be got out of it? Is it romantic, entertaining, sporting?’ 
The excitement of the thing reconciles the Irishman to any de- 
velopment, tragic or comic. He is acting a part and has a gallery, 
or at the worst is an unwearied audience to himself holding forth. 
And where shams and fallacies are plentiful and seem to be 
natural features of the scenery this réle is not so very criminal. 
Why, the Irishman’s interest in his own four bones is primarily 
histrionic, and even when a prisoner in the dock he sees himself 
in that light—as an object of theatrical curiosity to himself as 
well as to the assembled company—and accordingly, on being 
asked at the opening of his trial whether he is guilty or not, 
exclaims ‘ And how would I know until I hear the evidence?’ 
He is not going to give away the show at the beginning of a 
thrilling drama. Anxiety, danger, deserts, success, justice, 
truth, even falsehood itself, hide their diminished heads in the 
presence of the Thespian goddess. 


IX 


Now, in the course of this high-falutin campaign there is one 
powerful, relentless, heavy force which may for a time be avoided, 
but which is bound before long to declare itself and with ever- 
increasing effect—-the facts of the situation. It is this invincible 
tide which will finally win and utterly rout all the delightful 
vanities gambolling on the sands of Ireland’s treacherous shores. 
But the Irishman hates this oncoming flood, not because he is 
untruthful, but because he knows that it cannot be decently or 
safely withstood ; and since he is out for sport and amusement 
he thinks that the game ought not to be prejudiced by the intro- 
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duction of so dull, prosaic, unfair, incontrovertible, detestable, 
and destructive a thing as a fact; and in any truly Irish discus- 
sion if is therefore taboo and unmentionable, and it would be 
the height of bad manners to allow it to intrude and check the 
freedom of invention or allay the flow of sentiment or confound 
the rhetoric of ‘ patriotism.’ 

In this disregard of facts, then, the Irishman is not blind or 
lying, but he is rather audacious and unabashed. Being a good 
and persuasive talker, he goes so far as to think that he can set 
aside or circumvent truth. It is likely that he himself under- 
stands the actual condition of affairs and has no intention of 
letting things go too far astray, and that he will—unless his 
emotions get complete control of him—curb his passion or reck- 
lessness in time. The incredible and the preposterous and the 
impossible do not ultimately come off in Ireland, but they go 
within an ace of it. But, meantime, the performance is carried on 
in a thoroughly artificial atmosphere, made up of countless contra- 
dictions and impostures and exaggerations. The side on which 
the facts are will in the end score, though not ostensibly on 
account of their strength but owing to some advantage gained in 
the fictitious world in which the drama moves. Thus the outcome, 
however crookedly arrived at, may be satisfactory and no harm 
have been done—but always provided that everyone connected 
with the matter realises what is going on. If not, if it is forgotten 
that the Irishman, however earnest he appears, is probably acting 
and joking, there may ensue a calamitous imbroglio and mess. 
And there is no more common cause of misunderstanding between 
the English and the Irish than the inability of the former to 
appreciate the true significance of situations fabricated by such 
spurious exploits, and to treat them with caution and nicety. 

But there are drawbacks nearer home to this frame of mind 
and behaviour. This mode of dealing with public questions not 
only permits falsehoods and flummery to invade the unoccupied 
bench of truth, but also, by constant repetition, to secure a 
permanent foothold there, and thus, perhaps, do. much damage, 
misleading some and defying others. No snake hides in the 
grass or toad in the bogholes but, as it has been said, eels 
can make their way better than salmon in the shallow, 
tortuous channels of lIreland’s rivers and affairs. The 
politics of the country, consequently, are almost entirely 
made up of sentimental rhapsodies, or ignorant prejudices, or 
unscrupulous pretence, or pathetic delusions, and are as far 
removed as possible by all these substitutes from facts and sense. 
Reason and reflection and fruits are as lacking in the platitudinous 
plains and rhetorical ranches of Irish public life as the spade and 
the plough and roots are in the untilled fields of Ireland, and, until 
232 
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the political graziers are driven off and the people learn more 
exact methods of thought, there can only be a sort of universal 
browsing and bellowing. Is it not also deplorable that so many 
should waste their energies in striving to accomplish ‘the Inde- 
pendence of Ireland,’ which it is notorious there is no possibility 
of winning? Are not such extravagant ambitions a cause of un- 
necessary discontent and irritation? Does not the discrepancy 
between the present and this vaunted future come to be looked 
upon as the extent of the injustice that is being endured? What 
is more upsetting than a false standard and aim? But the Irish- 
man’s words and aspirations are invariably so big that they mani- 
festly cannot be fulfilled. One never reads a ‘patriotic’ passage 
about Ireland that there is not an unwarrantable and absurd 
assumption in it, without which nearly all the liquid eloquence 
would evaporate. The imposing social edifice which we are 
invited to appraise and enter is without proper foundations, and 
soon therefore flaws and splits and sinkings appear, and the 
whole structure collapses to the ground. Things die young in 
Ireland, not because they were injured or uprooted, but because 
they never had any roots. The explanation, however, generally 
given of the failure of various beneficent measures is that they 
came too late—after years of neglect. In the West of Ireland— 
in the country of John Regan—is there not a story of how 
there was for many years an agitation for a pier and curing- 
station, and for the boats and equipment required for the purpose 
of catching the shoals of fish that were said to frequent the neigh- 
bouring waters, and thus starting a great fishing business in a 
poor and populous district? Eventually these works were carried 
out at great expense, but there were no fish! One would have 
supposed that on this occasion at least the date of the inception 
of the enterprise had not had anything to say to its failure, but 
a local supporter of the scheme, when expostulated with about the 
waste of public money, thus described what had happened : ‘ Sure, 
the fish used to come here,’ he said, ‘ but no one went and caught 
them, and so they stopped coming! ’ 

Yet in all these cases everyone knows what the true condition 
of affairs is and foresees the inevitable disastrous issue, but no 
one ventures to speak out, for then he would be accused of inviting 
and causing the trouble, of throwing cold water on the idea, of 
killing the project, and be dubbed an enemy of the country—and 
most loudly by those who had knowingly supported the impos- 
ture, and now see in this dénouement an opportunity of retiring 
from a hopeless position with safety. And these original insin- 
cerities, rather than treachery, account for the inconsistencies 
and the desertions that Irishmen are so often guilty of in public 
life. Irish movements invariably suffer from the gross exaggera- 
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tion and intimidation that accompany them. Not a few who are 

friendly are balked by the extravagant claims put forward and 
refrain from co-operating, while many, who are in reality hostile 
or at least indifferent, are intimidated into joining. When the day 
of trial comes, these friends are not there, and these enemies and 
lukewarm adherents in the camp betray the cause, which thus 
perishes from internal defects rather than from outside attacks. 
The irreconcilable Fenian takes a post in His Majesty’s 
Service. The Gaelic Leaguer becomes a professor of English 
literature. The rebel joins the police. 

These visions and this tall talk about Ireland—that it is rich in 
natural resources, with a climate like that of Spain, and a history 
like Hungary’s, etc.—ought, then, to be condemned, and I am 
satisfied that the vainglory which prevents the Irish accepting 
facts that are not flattering to themselves or their country is 
very deleterious to their well-being. Why, for example, declare 
that ‘God intended Ireland to be a rich and busy and populous 
country’? Why is an Irish patriot to be such a lover of his 
country as to go far beyond the dictates of sense and reason in 
his devotion, and to be blind to all her faults? Such adulation 
as he indulges in is not merely useless, but is detrimental to the 
very interests which he has at heart. Can he not be anxious to 
serve Ireland, not because he thinks that it is the grandest country 
in the world, but simply because it is his native land? Must 
he maintain that it has qualities which it has not and even con- 
spicuously lacks? And ought any amount of blemishes to weaken 
an affection and loyalty, which is not that of a strange admirer 
but depends on the duty and love of a son? Foolish pride and 
@ patriotism run mad so exaggerate even the admitted meri- 
torious characteristics of the country as to make them ridiculous ; 
and many moderate men refrain from showing any sympathy 
with national aspirations and movements from dislike of being 
identified with the bombast and ignorance that strut and swagger 
in the political arena. This, and not a reactionary spirit, is one 
reason which prevents their taking a more active share in the 
public life of the country. However pessimistic a view, then, 
is held as regards Ireland’s future, the most genuine patriotism 
is shown by recognising frankly the truth and facing it, and 
not by glossing over or denying it; nor are matters improved 
by those who lecture the Irish people as to what they ought to 
be like, while they spurn to deal with the available material, such 
as it is. Some sense of proportion and sanity of view and a 

little philosophy are needed to cure the Irish of this awful disease 
of idle wishing about Ireland. 

Moreover, while some far-away vague magnificent ideal is 
sought and all thoughts and activities are concentrated on its 
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quest, many smaller matters of great importance to the coun 
are overlooked. Whatever may be the advantages of nationhood 
when it is won, the time and the exertions given up to fighting 
for it have meant great immediate injury to Ireland and the Irish. 
Within the last thirty-five years much legislation, beneficial to 
the Irish people, has been passed, but it owes its origin and 
enactment to the growth of democratic power in Great Britain and 
Ireland during this period, and not to the ‘nationalism’ of 
Ireland’s members of Parliament. On the contrary, that in- 
gredient prejudiced and retarded progress in Ireland as compared 
with that of Great Britain. There is no reform that has been 
conferred on the Irish people in recent years by Parliament 
which would not have been better and gained sooner_ if the 
energies of Ireland’s representatives had not been engrossed by 
the Home Rule cause. And this policy not only absorbed their 
own strength, but, arrogating to itself the exclusive title of 
* patriotism,’ it condemned or ignored or gave a very subordinate, 
crippled place to all other efforts on Ireland’s behalf. It thus 
aggravated the difficulties of every question, increased the hos- 
tility and resistance to every change, and caused delay and loss 
in many vital directions. Perhaps some hold that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, with all its defects, was worth these sacri- 
fices. And be it noted that these defects are not due to any ill- 
will or dishonesty, much less oversight or incompetency, on the 
part of the authors of the Bill, but are caused by the inherent, 
unavoidable elements of the situation. The Act I believe to be 
@ sincere and a clever attempt to surmount these difficulties, 
and its serious shortcomings only demonstrate the impossibility 
of finding a satisfactory settlement of the Irish question on such 
lines. It is owing to these considerations that this Irish policy 
has always markedly lacked substantial adherents and reasoned 
support in Ireland. Home Rule would have been won long ago, 
if it were feasible. I do not, of course, include in the category 
of the feasible a Bill which even Nationalists have termed 
* disastrous ’ to Ireland. 

But the Celt, ancient or modern, has always preferred to 
pine for another world rather than utilise that which is within 
his reach, and, just as old Irish literature is filled with the bizarre 
and supernatural, so to-day illusions and dreams occupy his mind. 
The real world is kept steadily in the background—and, if incon- 
venient, denied. His conceptions—political, moral, economic— 
are in the first place invariably too fanciful in their texture, and 
in any case they are not going to receive the hard thinking and 
perseverance by which visions are wrought into realities. Nor 
does the suspected or proved vanity of his wishes stop him. Is 
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it not the prerogative of the Celt to sigh after that which he would 
not revive, and cry out for that which he does not want? 


xX 


A perplexing result of all this falseness in Irish public life is 
that the most contradictory aims and plans and projects co-exist 
side by side—at least they do so in the sphere to which they all 
belong—that of ‘ talk’ and stagecraft. One school—the romantic 
and sentimental—calls upon the Irish to be a nation of poets and 
artists, pondering over the tales and legends and ruins of past 
time and searching after the Tir-nan-og of tradition and ‘ heart’s 
desire —to spend their days learning the language of the folk of 
old and their-nights counting the stars that dance reflected in the 
peaceful waters of a land of fairies. There is the other school, 
which seeks to treat even an Irishman as an economic unit, and 
would teach the people to be merchants and farmers and to give 
all their attention to starting industries and developing the com- 
mercial and agricultural business of the country ; that tells them 
they ought to be turning their numerous rivers into electric power 
and their bogs into candles and gas. In this conflict of views it 
would seem to be advisable to decide whether Ireland is to be 
industrial and economic or sentimental and poetic. Is the Irish- 
man to be of the earth earthy, or of the turf turfy? Is the 
country to be re-afforested for timber or in order to give cover to 
the ancient spirits and gods? Is the Irish Question a hard, 
material, practical one or a flimsy fretwork of fiction and 
romance? Or is an attempt to be made to reconcile these 
different ideals? And accordingly commercial travellers be also 
peripatetic sages—folk-lorists expound the laws of social economy 
—every bank be a theatre as well, and its manager a poet—and 
the political programme a Celtic dream. Let the winds sow the 
seed and the fairies reap the harvest ! 

In such fashion do incongruities and fallacies abound and 
confuse the people. Spiritual and material aspirations and ad- 
ventures meet and clash around their muddled heads like the 
opposing currents of air and water that cause the muddy weather. 
How often is one not amazed to see in Ireland a force and its 
contrary element—both of them indigenous and active and neither 
getting the mastery—so that they countervail and besmirch one 
another! The ‘ more Irish than the Irish themselves’ confront 
the ‘ more loyal than the king himself.’ On one bridge over the 
Shannon in Limerick is the Stone of the Violated Treaty ; on the 
ther is a monument to commemorate the men of Limerick who 
fellin the Crimean War. There is much wobbling from one to 
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the other, and some Irishmen manage to have a foot on each 
bridge. Or, if some good promises to come out of a work or 
‘movement,’ does it not always seem to produce immediately its 
own poisonous antidote in these demoralised regions? Discord 
with her inflammable torches ever descends upon the scene. Poli- 
ticians dare not walk down streets that are named after them. 
One minute you are asked to encourage tourist traffic and the 
advertisement of the country as a health resort ; the next minute 
another movement is started to keep out strangers and trippers 
because they anglicise the natives, and it is said that infectious 
illnesses are rife among the population. The summer-house 
turns out to be really a rain-shelter. The fountain in Merrion 
Square is dry. The Royal Hibernian Academy exhibits its 
pictures in a cavern. No unity or harmony will be found in Ire- 
land until philosophy has taught one to see the coincidence of 
contraries. Truth and its opposite seem to hold equal places in 
the conduct of affairs. The only incontrovertible statement 
about the Irishman is that he is contradictory. For these out- 
ward, public shows represent the character within—so wayward 
and inconsistent, so regardless of logic and sense, of facts or 
relevancy—doing so much for fun and sport—for the sake of the 
emotional values of the occasion. Of course, these peculiarities 
may not be absolutely specific and unalterable. Doubtless times 
of disturbance and transition such as have been passed through 
give rise to their own particular qualities, and these may suppress 
or hide the more normal attributes of a people. On the other 
hand, the nature of the Irish to-day would appear to be not only 
the result of history and clime, but also a very true inheritance 
by descent, for it is interesting to observe how like one another the 
average modern Irishman and the ancient Celt are. The former 
may not be Celtic in blood, since the Irish are a very mixed race, 
but he is, nevertheless, extraordinarily Celtic in temperament, and 
descriptions of the Celts of old apply perfectly to him : ‘ Vast in 
their hopes, noisy, rhetorical, laughers, talkers—sympathetic, 
brave, adventurous, eloquent, joyous, indolent, impressionable’ ; 
and Greek and Roman writers express their astonishment at ‘ their 
cleverness, their figurative, exaggerated language, their chariot- 
driving and excellent horsemanship ; their fierceness and the noise 
of their onset in battle,’ for they were ‘ warlike, passionate, and 
always ready for fighting—though simple, frank, and hospitable 
to strangers ; yet among themselves vain, quarrelsome, fickle, and 
ever prone to waste their strength on personal feuds and factions.’ 
Perhaps the most Celtic note struck in recent times in Ireland 
was the refusal of the Dublin jarveys to allow taxis to supplant 
their jaunting cars and cabs. 

And this queer concatenation and amalgam of qualities con- 
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stitutes the tragedy of the Celt down the ages—as it is also his 
charm ; and the Irishman of to-day is as puzzling and fascinating 
as ever. He is like a clever ventriloquist—so changeable and 
elusive and adroit; one is entertained by him, but deceived ; the 
position is comic but teasing. You will often have difficulty in 
tracing the ruling motive of his conduct; as the humour seizes 
him, it will vary and contradict itself. His turns and crowings 
are as shifty as the twists of a boisterous weathercock. Bright 
and fresh, but gloomy and depressed like the capricious weather 
that harasses his harvest and temper; now the sun on the white- 
washed cottage is dazzling, and a delicious warmth and phos-’ 
phorescence lights up his homely life—then it is drear and grey 
and damp, and a raw chilliness or drenching flood supervenes ; 
careless and lazy, but ready and adaptable ; cheerful and sociable 
and enthusiastic, but: proud and independent and quarrelsome ; 
unselfish and obliging, but inconstant and irresponsible ; bold and 
plausible, but superficial and futile. His actions and utterances 
answer his immediate feelings. He may gloriously rush a thing, 
but he is unreliable. He has brilliant first thoughts but no second 
thoughts—at a glance or not at all. He seldom perceives the 
whole of a question or attempts to look at its two or more sides 
in a broad-minded way ; this makes him very partial. He sees so 
much and sees it so vividly and at once, that it, whatever it may 
be, stands to him for the whole, and the balance, large or small, 
is overlooked ; therefore is he so often nonplussed by the balance 
cropping out unexpectedly. Or, imagination and sympathy over- 
whelm the claims of consistency and logic in his reasoning, as is 
particularly seen in the case of the linguistic ‘ bull,’ for which he 
is so famed and which Coleridge has described as ‘ the bringing 
together two incompatible thoughts, with the sensation but with- 
out the sense of their connexion.’ And the Irishman passes 
quickly from one thing to another. His interest and view are 
temporary, journalistic, for the nonce. Brief snatches of inspira- 
tion are his. He jumps up to speak, and delivers a medley of 
coruscating staccatos, and is heard of no more. The mood of the 
moment is supreme, perhaps to be flatly controverted by word and 
deed the next day. He lives from hand to. mouth. ‘I thank God 
for having gifted me with a sanguine disposition ; to that I run 
from reflection,’ wrote Emmet ; and there is in them all a happy- 
go-lucky trustfulness and an avoidance of the labours and anxieties 
of foresight and precaution and preparation. Is there any 
thought in the Irish National movement—any desire: to test the 
validity of its assumptions and hopes, to arrive at a rational 
understanding of the difficulties of the situation? Or, is it not 
deliberately kept and fostered within the dark shelter of senti- 
ment and ignorance, and as far as possible from the free and 
clarifying arbitrament of sincerity and insight? 
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These changing and conflicting and reckless opinions give, 
however, some interest and flavour to an otherwise dull, empty 
existence, but they also lead to great confusion. There are ag 
many points of view as there are humours. Ireland has innumer- 
able sides ; it is a polygon that will not become a circle. There 
are more shades of green than of any other colour. The shamrock 
can be four-leafed. Everything is chequered and full of coils and 
interlacements and overlappings, like an ancient Celtic design. 
What if Ireland is but a plaint and a puzzle? The Irish Question 
is certainly no Gordian knot to be loosened at one go, but a 
tangled web that will require much time and patience to unravel 
and set straight. Most Irish matters are so contrary and ill- 
conditioned that it is well-nigh impossible to find a right course 
to adopt. At the many cross-roads in Ireland there are few 
signposts, and those there are often point in the wrong direction— 
probably the way the wind is blowing. And it is all these con- 
tradictions and ambiguities and absurdities, and the trouble and 
uncertainty and misunderstandings which ensue, that destroy 
peace and stability and gladness and good will and any chance of 
success and prosperity in the land, and that endow so liberally 
and persistently the ‘Irish Question.’ O those misleading signs, 
and those realistic delusions! O those preserved bygones, and 
those unsaved harvests! O those stagnant rivers, and those 
moving bogs! O those lifeless births, and those talking corpses! 

But Ireland is said to be the Ogygian Isle—the home of the 
goddess Calypso—in which the shipwrecked Ulysses passed his 
days and nights with the fair enchantress in her magic cave; and 
beauty and witchery with softest, translucent hues still haunt the 
emerald island. ‘ Incomparable is its haze,’ cried the Seannachie 
of old, and it—encompassing the shores, luminous and awful— 
attracts many heroes to penetrate its mystery. But beware—or 
you will come to grief—for it shrouds untold dangers and sur- 
prises. In the kiss of Isolde, Princess of Ireland, are both love 
and death. A tantalising fate hovers, like a will-o’-the-wisp, with- 
out rest or aim, over the brooding bogs and the still waters and 
the gray wastes and the fairy knolls and the sepulchra] raths of 
the lovely entrancing land; it shines and allures as though it 
were a heavenly light—close at hand and friendly—but, if you 
attempt to follow it—deceptive, cruel, fatal. What does it all 


mean ? 


Nay, I know not, I see not; nought see I but the vapours 
Rolling eternally in; heavy, tenacious, unkind ; 

Thicker and thicker still, hiding the land in their clutches, 
Wrapping it carefully round, as a corpse is wrapped in its cerecloth; 
Leaving me, feebly lamenting, here in the mist and the darkness, 
Staring with purblind eyes; puzzled, unquiet, despondent. 
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XI 


In consequence of the unfortunate condition of the country 
and of the failure in so many diverse ways to improve it, a general 
sadness and depression pervades the Irish scene; and matters 
would be even worse but for the remarkable social gifts of the 
people and their intensely religious temperament. In these two 
directions, relief and consolation are found. They have a very 
keen appreciation of the social values of life—of company, fellow- 
ship, conviviality ; humour and intelligence and sympathy are ever 
at hand, and these qualities carry them through many a rainy day 
and gloomy lookout. Their manners are invariably good. Riches 
have not made them vulgar, nor luxury materialised them. They 
are seldom dull, or pompous or distant. With great conversa- 
tional powers—readiness, eloquence, wit, and a spontaneous 
originality, due to strength of personality rather than depth of 
thought, and a disposition naturally kind, cordial and generous, 
anxious to divide everything into three halves—and with that 
delightful hail-fellow-well-met greeting and genial intercourse 
which characterise him, the typical Irishman is the very personi- 
fication of bonhomie. Indeed, when one recalls also his fondness 
for politics, it would seem as if Aristotle must have had him 
especially in his mind when he defined man as ‘ by nature a social 
and political animal.’ And even the worst criminals among them 
are usually not bad at heart ; the offence is hardly ever sordid or 
coarse. As has been said, the Irish are ‘ more exempt probably 
than any other people from degrading and unpoetical vices.’ 

But the Irish are often polite and forthcoming only on account 
of their sociability ; and agreeable manners must not, therefore, 
be taken as necessarily implying approval or attachment. In all 
personal relations their first instinct is social, and it is very 
strong ; they do not stop to consider the worth or the convention- 
alisms or the implications of the occasion, nor care much what 
they are. The Irishman enjoys and needs society. He cannot 
exist without it. He must at all costs express himself, and that 
by means of his tongue. He loves talking, and he can talk well ; 
and thus in the gratification of this not inhuman accomplishment 
he will associate on intimate terms with a casual acquaintance or 
a stranger—escort him along the road, invite him into his house 
and offer him hospitality, spend time and take trouble on his 
behalf ; but it remains, nevertheless, to be seen how much of this 
affable behaviour is due solely to his desire for companionship ; 
and, if what is assignable to this trait is not properly estimated 
and discounted, there may be grievous disappointment. Or it 
may be a social curiosity that actuates the Irishman. The 
Tis, wov, vote Of another interest him intensely, just as he him- 
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self, whether because he comes of a humiliated people or becausé 
it is true that the Celt can tell you of nothing but himself, ‘I am 
Heffernan of Shronehill,’ can be very personal and boastful. 
Again, an Irishman will make a preposterous request ; but, how- 
ever determined you are not to comply with it, you should treat 
it with respect and be chary of exposing its audacious or fantastic 
nature—otherwise you will offend him and incur his resentment. 
It is likely that he knows quite well that his proposition is absurd, 
but in any event he does not wish the fact demonstrated to him; 
that is insulting and perhaps supererogatory, and always, over and 
above his interest in the subject-matter, is his regard for the 
social amenities. In all circumstances, even when the proposal is 
most reasonable, you may be sure that he will appreciate a pleasant 
interview followed by no practical results far more than a suc- 
cessful issue preceded by an ill-mannered reception. 

An evil effect of this social sensitiveness of the Irishman is 
that it makes him very subservient to the opinions of some circle 
or faction or neighbourhood ; he not only desires to stand well 
with them, but he craves their applause, and is unduly afraid of 
their censure, and, in order to curry favour, will outrage and 
gainsay his own convictions. In that way there are many hypo- 
crisies in the public life of the country ; much is agreed to and 
echoed against the grain; things are swallowed and cheered in 
public that are rejected and scorned in private. There are no 
people so injuriously changed as the Irish by the mere fact of being 
assembled. For the genius of the Celt is individual; in a crowd 
he is the greatest sheep imaginable. In private society he is the 
most sympathetic companion, in public life the most cowardly 
sycophant. His fears are not physical, but are caused by an 
extreme susceptibility to social esteem, and the weapons wielded 
against him need be no more than a little unpopularity or, it may 
be, ridicule, which latter, we read in the Sagas, was much used 
of old by the satirists or aes glamtha gruaidi—‘ the folk who 
brought blotches on the cheeks.’ And such evidences of disfavour 
are still very powerful bugbears which most Irishmen dread and 
cannot withstand. 

It would seem as though in Ireland civilisation had not yet 
passed out of that early stage when moral sanction for any public 
deed or word of the individual is obtained from the sept or com- 
munity to which he belongs. The Irish must act ‘in platoons’ 
and speak in chorus. A sort of tribal authority in all matters— 
political, social, and even religious—is still the highest recognised, 
and demands absolute allegiance. A personal sense of responsi- 
bility does not exist, or it is cowed by this collective opinion. 
Hence the Irishman, when in the clan or the circle that now 
corresponds to it, is conspicuously wanting in backbone and self- 
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reliance. And this helps to explain what has often been observed 
—the fact that he gets on so much better when away from his 
own country and people. The geography and climate of Ireland 
and the want of natural resources in the land account largely for 
this result ; and where, on the contrary,-nature has been favour- 
able, as in the manufactures of linen and porter, the Irish trader 
has been very successful. But, in addition, local fealties and 
traditional sentiments and customs completely dominate and 
circumscribe him in his own country. Greater moral courage on 
the part of the individual may be needed, but less moral compul- 
sion on the part of the community is even more desirable. And 
especially in the case of her most faithful and ardent sons Ireland 
herselfi—exclusive, tyrannical, surfeiting—is literally their ruin. 
She seems to exercise a sort of baneful influence on their 
characters and abilities. The undiluted spell of Ireland is a 
deadly one. But once an Irishman is freed from these intimida- 
tions and subjections, he is able to develop self-reliance and inde- 
pendence, while his excellent social sense—his powers of insight 
and sympathy—help him to understand the thoughts and feelings 
that prevail in a new sphere of action ; and thus do his capacities 
expand on fruitful lines. Fine qualities, which distinguish Irish- 
men, and which yet are harmful or useless to them at home, are 
their making abroad. The emigrant carries his good gifts away with 
him ; his bad points he leaves for the most part behind, for they 
belong more to his country than to himself. St. Columba was 
not a success, much less a saint, until he left Ireland. Emigration 
has meant a widespread distribution of the Irish race over the 
world, and, if the Irish have not prospered in their native land, 
at least they are not a hemmed-in, unknown people, but their 
labours are famous in many regions. 


XII 


But the cheerfulness and buoyancy of the Irish are not indica- 
tive of innermost character, and are usually no more than a 
passing response to immediate surroundings. They are an 
acutely sensitive people, whose hilarity and high spirits are purely 
social features, and, therefore, superficial and evanescent. In 
their deeper natures they are lonely and grave and sad—looking 
ever to another world for love and consolation and happiness. The 
Celts were always very religious and firm believers in the im- 
mortality of the soul. They spoke of the dead as departing to 
the land of the living—Tir nam Beo. The other world was close 
to this—a continuation of it. The possibility of inter-relations 
even was assumed and acted upon. The other world might be 
plundered by adventurous heroes; marriage between its inhabi- 
tants and mortals could be solemnised ; loans were made ‘ to be 
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repaid in the next world.’ Thus marked at all times was the 
blend of faith and wit! One is reminded of the Dublin jarvey 
who, when overpaid in his fare and told not to forget that he was 
in the debt of his passenger, replied ‘ And may you live, sir, until 
I pay you!’ 

And to-day also the people are religious. They have not 
perished because there is vision. This is the ‘breastplate’ that 
has protected and upheld them in all their troubles. But so 
precarious and disappointing have been their experiences that their 
religious sense exhibits itself in temporal concerns mainly by an 
attitude of profound resignation. They are fatalists. Naboclish 
—‘it is no matter ’—is ever on their lips. Their fatalism is not, 
however, as it is in the East, a philosophy of life, an abject sub- 
mission to a predetermined causative horoscope fulfilling the fixed 
decrees of an astrological destiny. With the Irish it arises rather 
from poignant memories of trial and defeat; and the complete 
trust of the people in the goodness of Providence—in mercy, 
grace, love, redemption—prevents it becoming a hopeless nihilism. 
This fatalistic outlook may, too, show itself in an easy-going, more 
or less happy acquiescence in luck, as the capricious dispenser of 
the lots of life. An Irishman hopes—‘ with any luck ’—to do or 
not to do a thing—perhaps even not to commit some crime! And 
gambling, betting, speculation are very prevalent. But on all 
these occasions there is the similar effect—that ambitions and 
merits and confidence are very loosely connected by the Irish 
with their own will and exertions, which grow more and more 
sluggish and sterile. The blight of failure and loss has benumbed 
their energies. Thus it comes about that the Irish have a 
stronger sense of the sadness and vanity than of the mystery and 
value of life, and that their religion is more a wail and a solace 
than a joy and an incentive ; and therefore is it that their spiritual 
qualities do not find much expression in creative work—in letters 
or the arts. They not only accept their inherited creed as a boon 
and a comfort, but they leave it at that; and their religious life 
is accordingly confined in its outward manifestations almost 
entirely to an adherence to the ordinances in faith and morals of 
their ecclesiastical authority. In those respects it is wonderful. 
What spirituality and poetry there is in Ireland—we live it. 

But there are spiritual activities, besides religious fidelity and 
right conduct. The crimeless do not compose the elect, nor is 
Heaven made up of soulless believers. And the intellectual and 
the beautiful might receive some specific attention as well as the 
good—and they would enrich it. Art is essential to a high civili- 
sation. It is one of the greatest distinctions of man to introduce 
beauty among the facts of life. And abstract ideas of justice, 
truth, harmony, order are universal principles to which all mani- 
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festations of the human mind ought to be related. But, while 
passion, sentiment and affection fill the hearts of the Irish, and 
reverence, devotion and sympathy control their actions, these 
qualities do not get embodied in philosophical thought or imagina- 
tive creation or mystic illumination. The Irish may be a poetic 
people and their natural disposition may be charming and refined, 
but they have no poets, and their aesthetic faculties are deficient 
or neglected. They may be, and are, religious and pure-minded, 
but the highest powers of the soul are absent or dumb. They 
may be bright and clever and learned, but the expression in any 
artistic form of spiritual or intellectual life is small among them. 
Their literary output is political in its character and import— 
when it is not some love-sick romance or society sketch or pious 
homily. Even the national movement for freedom and indepen- 
dence has given birth to no great music or poem or other fine 
work of art. But it has been said that persons or nations that act 
and live poetry, such as the Swiss or the Venetians, do not pro- 
duce it; while England, ‘the nation of shopkegpers,’ with all 
her commerce and prose, has that glorious ‘ Poets’ Corner’ in the 
Minster and in the constitution of her national life. 

Neither do the Irish sufficiently look after their secular in- 
terests. These are in fact almost non-existent with a people 
whose view of life is so simple and unsordid. An Irishman lives 
for the honour and glory of the thing and not for bread and butter. 
It is difficult to persuade him to have regard for his physical 
comfort or temporal welfare. He is extraordinarily indifferent 
and unselfish in these respects. Too often does he think that he 
has justified his actions or words by showing that they were not 
caused by greed or deceit or malice, while he does not attempt 
to show that they were sane or sensible, much less careful and 
prudent. He is a spendthrift in passion, purse, and power. He 
will not be treated as ‘an economic unit.’ This definition is 
peculiarly distasteful and inapplicable to him. He will subscribe 
to a cathedral rather than to a creamery, and put a penny in 
the slot rather than in the penny bank. When the priest lent 
him a machine for spraying potatoes, he ‘ sprayed half the field 
to please his Reverence, and left the rest to God!’ The natural 
impulse of his mind is social or religious, or it may be dramatic 
and playful, anything before it is commercial. ‘ How are coals? ’ 
asks the master, with his eye on the market and household ex- 
penses. ‘ Black as ever!’ replies Pat. Yet is it not refreshing 
to meet with an unworldly people in a pastoral land, with whom 
the thirst for gold and material prosperity is not everything, 
whose principal commerce, like that of St. Francis of Assisi, is 
with Madonna Poverty, a high and noble lady not to be despised ? 
And she has no truer liegeman than the Irish peasant, humble 
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and patient and dignified ; he does not know envy or avarice, and 
never reproaches misfortune. Perhaps the Irish rather glory in 
their poverty and carelessness. They may be dressed in rags, 
but at least no hole is patched, and thereby, as the Irish proverb 
says, ‘misery confessed.’ They prefer the rent to the darn in 
their habiliment of grievances, and take little trouble to mend 
matters. 

Ireland’s vocation, indeed, seems to have been and to be 
religious and missionary, not economic and acquisitive. The 
spirit of propaganda has always appealed to Irishmen, and striking 
examples of it in many directions could be adduced. There are, 
above all, the splendid services of her sons in the past on behalf 
of Christianity and civilisation in her own land and other 
countries ; and to-day, too, such work and influence are not re- 
stricted to Ireland, but, in the Irish names of Bishops and clergy 
of modern times in America and Australia, one sees the successors 
of the Irish monks and saints who preached the Gospel through- 
out Europe in “the early Middle Ages. After all, Ireland is not 
without her own special compensations in that, owing to various 
circumstances in her history and geography, overwhelming 
worldly success and luxury have not stifled her religious life. 

Till the soil—bid cities rise— 

Be strong, O Celt—be rich, be wise— 
But still, with those divine grey eyes, 
Respect the realm of mysteries. 


XIII 


As regards the material prospects of Ireland, however, some 
statistics and circumstances are often pointed to in order to 
demonstrate the increasing prosperity of the country ; but in my 
opinion they are fallacious as proofs of the existence of any true 
vitality and growth. They are either in reality bad signs, such 
as greater deposits in the banks, showing a nervous hoarding on 
account of mistrust of the present and fears as to the future; 
or they mean no more than that Ireland has had some share 
in the immense social and economic developments of modern 
civilisation which have transformed other countries. For in- 
stance, it will be admitted that there are more postal facilities 
in Ireland now than there were, or that here and there some- 
thing has gone ahead a bit—a situation been eased or a reform 
carried out. But nobody said that the country had absolutely 
ceased to be, or become incapable of improvement. Ireland 
participates, of course, in the advantages of the age, but it does 
so in a very small and slow measure, far from corresponding with 
the ordinary volume or rate of progress elsewhere ; albeit, at the 
General Post Office in Dublin, in addition to the ordinary letter- 
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box and a ‘ late’ one, there is a ‘too late’ one—a truly Hibernian 
pitch of procrastinatory perfection. 

Also, the people have clearly gained by the special benefac- 
tions which have in recent years been conferred upon them. In 
so far as rents have been reduced, and holdings enlarged, and 
houses built for labourers and farmers, and agriculture assisted, 
and opportunities given for every form of education, and the poor 
and the old pensioned, and the sick provided for, many of them 
are undoubtedly and manifestly better off and living in more com- 
fortable conditions; and, consequently, if the general state and 
aspect of the country to-day is compared with what it was not 
long ago, it is true that a considerable improvement will be 
found. But changes which are due entirely to these artificial, 
extraneous causes are not evidence of genuine inherent growth. 
The country, like a newly floated company, is making a fair show 
out of the capital recently put into it, but it remains to be seen 
whether real, earned dividends are going to be paid. There 
has been much humane and charitable action, public and private ; 
but is the country flourishing and healthy because the paupers 
and patients, although still of large proportions, are all in receipt 
of relief or undergoing free treatment? Does the alleviation of 
pain by an anodyne mean that the invalid is well? Does the 
donation of an alms transform the character of a beggar? If the 
case is carefully diagnosed, and examined below the surface, it 
will be seen that there is little natural, indigenous progress taking 
place in Ireland. And all the talk about it reminds one of the 
old ‘ prosperity’ speeches that were so regularly delivered by 
Irish Viceroys and officials, and enthusiastically honoured, 
throughout the most acute periods of distress and famine in the 
land during the last century. 

It would be easier, it sometimes seems to me, to believe in 
the Tir-nan-og of tradition—a blessed and happy land bathed in 
the sun’s radiance and the ocean’s glamour—than in a prosperous 
Erin itself. Is not this latter vision more chimerical—a greater 
mirage? ‘ Well—she is not,’ wrote Sir Walter Scott of Ireland 
in 1825, ‘but she is rapidly becoming so.’ Some water has 
trickled under O’Connell Bridge in Dublin since then, but this 
promised convalescence has not yet been reached—and still that 
same sort of sentence is being repeated. In my own day, I have 
lived through many seasons, devoutly waiting for the Irish re- 
birth—for ‘ the coming-to of Kathleen ny Houlihan ’"—but instead 
one has had to deplore a continuous deterioration. As the island 
was denuded of its geological wealth in the glacial period, so 
now in this emigrational epoch it is being stripped of its human 
wealth. Under economic pressure the best youth of the country 
are thrust into the ocean and submerged. I hear daily the 
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plaintive note of the waves as they toss around and beat against 
our ‘human shores ’—voicing the broken hearts of millions who 
have passed away for ever to an oversea world beyond. The 
young come to realise early in life that they are born to be exiles 
—that they belong to the great scattered race of the ‘ sea-divided’ 
Gaels—that they cannot cling to the barren breasts of their native 
land, ‘even as a babe to its mother’s after she is dead’; and go 
they forsake her and depart—all ‘ riders to the sea,’ not as fisher- 
men to find a grave in the tempestuous waters that surround her, 
but as emigrants to seek a livelihood across the ocean in America, 
and there to be as surely lost to parents and friends and country, 
as though dead and gone to another world. ‘ Weep not for 
the dead, but weep ye sore for him who goeth forth from the place, 
and returns no more.’ 

These ‘ American wakes,’ as farewells to those leaving for the 
United States are called, are very common and infinitely piteous 
sights. How often of a lovely morning in spring have I not 
witnessed at the village cross-roads or a wayside station these 
final partings. Emmet ordered that his epitaph was not to be 
written until Ireland had taken her place among the nations of 
the earth ; but it looks as if, before that time is reached, the brief 
inscription on Albert Durer’s tombstone—‘ Emigravit ’—will 
mark the sepulchral extinction of the Irish people in Ireland. 
The Census returns of the country—those decadal records of 
her rapid decline—are scanned with bated breath and fearful 
apprehension-—to see if by any chance they are not as bad as the 
last time—and never is the faint hope gratified. ‘ Premises— 
vacant; debts—irrecoverable; occupants—gone away’ is the 
constantly recurring bulletin that describes the situation. And 
it is the young, the healthy, the capable, the vigorous, the in- 
telligent and the educated who leave the country. The quiver of 
the Irish family is full, but the best arrows fly from the land. 
Ireland is bleeding—bleeding fatally—losing all its vital force in 
the crowds of splendid boys and girls sucked year after year from 
its body politic. Hence its emaciated, anaemic condition! Those 
who remain are but the dregs and refuse of a people, and are 
composed to an inordinate degree of the old and the sick and the 
worn-out and the mad and the ignorant and the destitute. And, 
furthermore, from this feeble, inferior remnant come the parents 
of the succeeding generations. It is because of this pernicious 
physiological evolution, which has been going on for some time 
now, that there are such appalling statistics as to lunacy, disease, 
poverty, and illiteracy. Also among the few emigrants who re- 
turn to Ireland are too often those who have lost their health 
in strange climes, and who come back to die amid the familiar 
and loved scenes of their childhood. They left the land of their 
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ning birth—superb specimens of humanity in physique and character ; 
a but now, wrecks in body and soul, they hasten home, and spend 
xil F their last days sitting by the old hearth reading ‘ yellow ’ journals 
- sent to them by their pals in America, and spreading disease and 
a corruption among the rising generation around them. These 
aa awful sights make one very wretched and despondent. For the 
wee country cannot continue to bear this bereavement and ruin of its 
in children, and is visibly failing. Signs of genuine life and growth 
aia decrease. The body of society in Ireland is sick and all 
nig, parts are affected. The so-called ‘ movements ’— intellectual, 
ri fot economic, social, political—that are 80 advertised as evidences of 
eal progress are more like the spasmodic efforts of a dying thing— 
— il-directed, unmeaning, fatuous. Mourners, painfully witnessing 
tn the lurid stages of a national wake, with its keening and cries of 
‘sen desolation and sorrow—every now and then someone startles the 
I not company by calling out that the corpse is moving—for of such 
deel sort is the flicker of resuscitation that occasionally appears in the 
total country. That is the plain brutal truth about Ireland’s material 
ail condition. 

» bel Meanwhile expostulations, loud and querulous, or murmur- 


an ings low and resigned, fill up, like a Greek chorus, the intervals 
seal ofthe tragedy. With piercingly sad notes or wailing rhythms or 
deal harshest vibrations they modulate the key and tone of .the 
earful pathetic melodies of the land. The politicians and philanthropists 
os the and others, each with his own nostrum, prescribe feverishly for 
ioanil the patient. Reafforest the mountains and rough places—drain 
‘3 the the bogs—start industries—divide the land—teach the people to 

And speak Gaelic—isolate them from contamination with the world 
outside their shores—give them more doles and tonics—have re- 


a course to amputation—leave them to themselves ; and it is claimed 
, land. for each of these schemes that it would effect a cure. It is only 
orce in ina demoralised, degenerate, disorganised society that such wild 
r from and contradictory proposals would be suggested or tolerated. But, 
Those as it is, there is no limit to the deception and humbug, the de- 
nd are lusions and follies that flourish and flaunt in the land. As in 
ind the a desperate case of illness only quacks and their medicines seem 


And, to prosper; any experiment may perhaps be worth trying and 
parents may have its momentary success. 


nicious Or there are many honest but futile proposals as to how to 
re time deal with this old and intricate difficulty. How many Commis- 
lisease, sions have inquired into ‘ the state of Ireland’! What records 
who re- and charts, what ‘ anatomies and discoveries and compositions’ 


- health there are about its sufferings, abuses, grievances, vexations ! 
familiar What brilliant treatises have been written, what plausible recom- 
of their mendations made, what valiant labours undertaken, in order to 
tty to promote its betterment ! 
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But these innumerable prescriptions of quacks and reformers 
are not, I fear, grounds for hopes of recovery and of new life in 
Ireland. On the contrary, do not these repeated consultations 
and experiments at the bedside of Cuchuluin but show how 
terribly sick and distorted he is? And it is related of this 
figurative hero—that he died warring upon the waves. 
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IRELAND AND THE WAR 


Duninc the earlier part of 1914 Ireland enjoyed a blaze of 
publicity. Whether Nationalist or Unionist, Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, we Irish have always had a talent for keeping our 
affairs before the public. We seldom fail to secure and hold the 
centre of the stage. The Press, which controls the limelight, 
has always been generous to us. Just before the War we were 
unusually successful. Parliament was going through the last 
stages of labour, a long and painful labour, and was apparently 
about to bring to birth a kind of Home Rule Bill. Politicians of 
all sorts were rampant and attracted an amount of public atten- 
tion which must have been most gratifying to them ; all the more 
gratifying because they had to face an unusual amount of com- 
petition in the struggle for publicity. Volunteers drilled, paraded, 
marched and countermarched all over Ireland. There were no 
less than four different kinds of Volunteers, and they numbered 
altogether, if newspaper statements are to be believed, something 
between three and four hundred thousand men. There were the 
original Ulster Volunteers, pledged to defeat Home Rule, about 
whose efficiency military experts wrote solemn articles in The 
Times and elsewhere. There were the National Volunteers, 
more or less under the control of Mr. Redmond, quite determined 
that Home Rule should not be killed. There were the Irish 
Volunteers, who did not think highly of Mr. Redmond and 
doubted whether his Home Rule deserved to be called Home Rule 
at all. There was a Citizen Army which did not care much about 
Home Rule one way or another but wanted higher wages and 
thought Mr. Larkin might lead it to victory. 

Gun-running was a popular amusement. It was carried on in 
the teeth of a Royal Proclamation which forbade the importation 
of arms into Ireland. This added zest to the sport, introducing 
a pleasant sense of risk which redeemed from dulness what would 
otherwise have been an ordinary matter of business. The risk 
was not serious because the Government made it clear from the 
start that it did not mean to punish anyone. In the end a police 
officer who was so ill-advised as to interfere with a gun-running 
coup at Howth was dismissed ; just to teach him and the rest of 
us that Royal Proclamations are not meant to be taken seriously 
398 
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in Ireland. There was an affair, called by some people a plot, 
by others an incident, in the working out of which the reputation 
of certain Cabinet Ministers suffered a little ; and, in the resulting 
sauve qui peut among politicians, suggestions were made that 
the discipline of the British Army was not all that it should be, 
There were Covenants of blood-curdling intensity, one signed in 
Ireland and one, subsidiary, in England, with a long list of sub. 
scriptions attached to it. At the very end of July—being at that 
moment ‘on the verge of Civil War ’—we arrived at a Bucking- 
ham Palace Conference where, it seems, everybody solemnly dis- 
agreed with everybody else about tlre fate of three or four parishes 
in County Tyrone, a pleasant anti-climax equal to the best that 
has ever been achieved in the long history of English management 
of Irish affairs. 

Then came the outbreak of the War and, following it, Mr. 
Redmond’s declaration of unswerving loyalty to the British 
Empire. Ireland disappeared from the stage, bowing acknow- 
ledgments to rapturous applause, but bowing a little awkwardly 
and with some embarrassment. It was the first time that Ireland 
had ever been hailed as the ‘One Bright Spot’ in the imperial 
horizon. It will probably be the last. 

Having in this way retired from public view and seeing no 
immediate prospect of attracting attention to our affairs again for 
a long time, we began to take stock of ourselves in our new part. 
We were utterly unaccustomed to being a ‘ Bright Spot,’ and 
were not at all sure that we liked it. The Ulster Orangemen 
listened to the enthusiastic praise of Ireland’s devotion to the 
Empire a little sulkily. Their feelings are quite intelligible. 
They had made and for many years maintained a corner in Irish 
loyalty. They had traded fairly successfully with England on 
the understanding that they alone could provide this particular 
article for the market. It was disconcerting to find Mr. Redmond 
coming forward with an apparently unlimited supply of the com- 
modity. They had called Mr. Redmond and all his adherents 
traitors to the Empire, disloyal subjects of the King and rebels 
in intention who only waited a favourable opportunity to become 
rebels in fact. They had quoted, with considerable though 
diminishing effect, speeches made by members of the Nationalist 
Party in remote parts of America, speeches which it was really 
not fair to quote since they were plainly not meant for British 
audiences. Suddenly, without the slightest warning, Mr. Red- 
mond, his party with the possible exception of Mr. Ginnell 
heartily supporting him, gave the lie direct to all that had ever 
been said about his disloyalty, and everybody in England accepted 
his word. It is no wonder that the Orangemen gasped, growled 
a little and took some time to recover their self-possession. 
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Ireland as a ‘ Bright Spot ’ did not fit into their scheme of things. 
Their whole political position was based on the assertion that 
Ireland was a disagreeable ink stain on the otherwise spotless 
cloth spread over the wide table of the British Empire. 

The ordinary working Nationalists, the men of the United 
Irish League and the Ancient Order of Hibernians, were even 
more uncomfortable than the Northern Orangemen. They had 
no intention whatever of revolting against Mr. Redmond or dis- 
owning the members of the party which represented Nationalist 
Ireland at Westminster. But dislike of the Empire and a firm 
conviction that all enemies of England are deserving of sympathy 
and support are important and necessary parts of Irish 
Nationalism, as these men and their fathers before them had 
understood Nationalism. It was startling and exceedingly dis- 
concerting to find themselves committed to a strange kind of 
loyalty, to be called upon not to cheer but to fight a foreign 
enemy. Their feelings were somewhat like those of the crew of 
aracing yacht which comes suddenly under the lee of a high pier. 
The boat has been tearing along, her lee gunwale awash, her 
boom well out over the counter, her deck at a sharp angle. The 
men, crouched under the weather gunwale, have braced them- 
selves against the list of the boat. Their muscles are tense. 
Their hands grasp |»elaying pins and cleats. Suddenly the over- 
hanging pier takes the wind out of all the sails. The boom 
swings inboard wit]: a crash. The boat bounces up on to even 
keel. The deck becomes unexpectedly flat. The men feel as 
if they were standing on their heads and are in imminent peril 
of going overboard backwards. The ordinary Nationalists found 
themselves in this uncomfortable position. They were prepared 
to support Mr. Redmond, to pass, at meetings of Boards of 
Guardians and Urban District Councils, any resolutions sent 
down to them from headquarters, but they wanted a little time 
to adapt themselves to their new part. 

The uncompromising Nationalists of the Sinn Fein kind were 
as much startled as anybody else. They had always professed 
to distrust Mr. Redmond, who seemed to them more English 
Liberal than Irish Nationalist. They despised the Home Rule 
dangled before their eyes as miserably insufficient and unlikely 
ever to come into operation. But they had never suspected even 
Mr. Redmond of attempting to commit Ireland to imperial 
loyalty. It took them some little time to realise that he had 
justified the worst—the worst from the standpoint of ‘ intellec- 
tual’ nationalism—that had ever been said of him. Before it 
was fully realised that chance and the exigencies of public life 
had forced Mr. Redmond into a very difficult position and that 
a splendid weapon had been placed in the hands of the extremists, 
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the Government woke up to the fact that the publications of the 
Sinn Fein party were a source of public danger likely to injure the 
recruiting campaign in Ireland. Acting with a vigour sharply 
contrasted with the pre-war apathy, the Government suppressed 
one paper after another and even, it was whispered, deported from 
the country, sent into temporary exile, certain leaders suspected 
of not wanting to live up to the ‘ Bright Spot’ theory of Ireland. 
Thereafter the members of this party have worked against Eng- 
land under a heavy handicap. They obtain printed publication — 
of their views only with extreme difficulty. Rigorous imprison- 
ment and possible deportation threaten them if they make 
speeches. The Defence of the Realm Act in Ireland is by no 
means the pleasant phantom which we all admired in the Royal 
Proclamation against the importation of arms. 

The Southern Unionists, men not in any way to be confused 
with the Northern Orangemen, viewed Mr. Redmond’s declara- 
tion of loyalty from their peculiar standpoint of slightly cynical 
detachment. They had seen many dawns of brighter days and 
many new eras of union among Irishmen for the good of their 
common country. They were aware that dawns and new eras 
generally end in little crops of knighthoods to be gathered by the 
men who repeat with most conviction the catchwords of the 
moment. The new imperial loyalty did not seem, on the face of 
it, to be in any way different from a good deal that had gone 
before. These men sent their sons into the fighting line un- 
grudgingly and without a moment’s hesitation. No class of the 
community can have done more, probably no class has done so 
much in proportion to its numbers as the Southern Irish Unionists, 
men loyal to the Empire by long tradition. But, at first at all 
events, they viewed the War itself with a curious detachment. 
It was my fortune to return to Ireland, after a sojourn in Eng- 
land, during the autumn of 1914. The difference in tone between 
the English and Irish upper and middle classes was striking. 
In Ireland there was little or no foaming at the mouth over the 
dishonoured ‘ Scrap of Paper’; and no one went into hysterics 
about ‘ Gallant Little Belgium.’ These Irishmen were prepared 
to fight, to send the last men among them of military age to 
France or anywhere else, but they were not going into rhapsodies 
of any sort, and, when things were at their very worst, a half 
humorous smile came easier to them than any kind of senti- 
mentalism. 

Such, in rough outline, was the condition of Irish public 
opinion during the early weeks of the War. The problem was 
how to secure Irish soldiers for the new army. It was felt that 
the Northern Unionists might be relied on to enlist in respect- 
able numbers as soon as they got over the unpleasant shock of 
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finding that Mr. Redmond was loyal after all. The extreme, 
vehemently anti-English Nationalists could be, and to a consider- 
able extent actually have been, suppressed. Their anti-recruiting 
efforts have not, in fact, been very effective; except, curicusly 
enough, among the salesmen in drapers’ shops. Why drapers’ 
assistants and shopmen generally should be more susceptible 
than other classes of the community to attacks of doctrinaire 
Nationalism is hard to discover. The real difficulty lay in the 
general apathy of the mass of the Irish Nationalists, an apathy 
much worse than any which existed in England, because at the 
back of it was a vague feeling that to fight for the British Empire 
was a form of disloyalty to Ireland. In the face of Mr. Red- 
mond’s declaration the feeling could find no open expression 
among orthodox Nationalists. But it existed, a steady drag 
against the efforts of those who were trying to encourage re- 
cruiting. 

It was obvious almost from the start that speeches, however 
eloquent, made at recruiting meetings were not very much use. 
The fact is that Ireland is less responsive to oratory than any 
other part of the British Isles. For a century and a half this 
country has been deluged with fine speaking, and we can now 
stand more of it than most men without being moved to action 
of any kind. We are in the position of opium-eaters who can 
take large quantities of their drug without being affected in any 
way. Their bodies have established toleration of the poison. 
We have established a national toleration of oratory. We go to 
public meetings willingly and cheer whatever is said to us, but 
we do not enlist merely because we are told to do so in resound- 
ing periods. We are not worked up to the pitch of action even 
by the finest language. The great recruiting meeting held in 
Dublin by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Redmond was almost entirely 
barren of visible results. 

An effort was made by some astute and well-meaning persons 
to awaken in Ireland a kind of loyalty to France. ‘You do 
not want to fight for England,’ so we were told, ‘ but in this 
War you will be fighting for France, and France is the ancient 
friend of Ireland. Think of Wolfe Tone and his connexion with 
General Hoche. Think of the French who landed at Killala.’ 
The idea was a good one, and it ought to have worked. As long 
as there is an Irish Nationalist left in the world the name of 
Wolfe Tone will get its cheer. But unfortunately France has 
not been popular in Ireland for a good while back. There were 
certain suppressions of religious Orders and an anti-clerical feel- 
ing in France which we did not like. ‘ French Atheist’ was for 
some time a favourite term of abuse among us. It is like 
‘Factionist,’ of vague but horrible meaning, a missile, which, if 
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vigorously hurled, will almost certainly bring down a political — 
opponent. We were not going to be persuaded into any kind 
of enthusiastic support of ‘ French Atheists.’ 

The shelling of cathedrals by the Germans, the stories of 
their treatment of priests and nuns and the imprisonment of 
Cardinal Mercier produced some, but not very much, effect on 
Irish opinion. It was understood that Cardinal Mercier had been 
welcomed to London by the Irish who lived there and had said 
nice things about Ireland. But the Irishman in London is a 
remote person, and Cardinal Mercier is remoter still. In 
Ireland what was said by Cardinal Mercier did not matter nearly so 
much as what was said by Father Tom up in the presbytery of 
the village—Father Tom, whom everybody knew, who was the 
visible representative of the Church. And Father Tom, during 
the early part of the War, kept his mouth shut. There were 
exceptional Father Toms, but for the most part the priests acted 
as the King of Moab wanted the prophet Balaam to act, neither 
blessing at all nor cursing at all. It cannot be said that the re- 
ligious appeal to the Irish people was particularly successful 
during the early days of the recruiting movement. Even now 
religious feeling is pulling two ways. The anti-English party in 
Treland is making the most it can of the Pope’s timidly expressed 
preference for the cause of Germany. On the whole, however, 
it may be said that religious considerations have had singularly 
little to do with the formation of Irish opinion about the present 
War. 

Someone, perhaps a malicious person, perhaps an enthusiastic 
imperialist who had lost his temper, started a theory in the early 
autumn that Irishmen were to be compelled to serve in the Army 
by means of an old Act of Parliament which had somehow escaped 
being repealed. A number of young men from a country district 
in the Midlands emigrated to America in haste so as to escape 
becoming soldiers. Very much the same thing happened re- 
cently, again in a rural district, before it was realised that the 
Registration Bill was not to apply to Ireland. In both cases the 
accusation of rank cowardice was hurled at Irishmen generally, 
unjustly I think. The accounts which filter through the Censor’s 
Office of the doings of our regiments at the Front plainly show 
that when we start fighting we fight as well as any men. 

The old party spirit, though officially supposed to be dead for 
the period of the War, revived a little, but it received no support 
or encouragement from the leaders on either side. There were 
whispers and shakings of the head over the disloyalty of Irish 
Nationalists who were supposed to have succoured and given sup- 
plies first to German mine-layers and then to German submarines. 
The Orangemen were reminded, by way of retort, that some of 
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them had spoken with admiration and affection of the Kaiser 
during the crisis of the Home Rule controversy. It was even 
suggested that the Ulster division of the new army was being 
allowed to stay at home while Nationalist soldiers were sent out 
to be shot. I do not suppose that either set. of accusations was 
taken seriously by many people; but they served to show that 
the old spirit of controversy was by no means dead in spite of the 
fact that leaders on both sides discouraged it. 

In the face of all these difficulties Irish recruiting began 
before Christmas to be fairly brisk. As time went on it seems 
to have steadily improved. Official figures are not, of course, 
available, but from time to time Mr. Redmond gives us numbers 
which, it may be presumed, he gets from some authoritative 
sources. It may fairly be said now that Ireland is doing, if not 
brilliantly, at all events fairly ; and that Irishmen of every class, 
except one, are taking their part in the struggle. 

Every credit is due to the members of the Nationalist party 
for what they have done to bring about this result. They have 
honestly and faithfully tried to make good the pledge which 
Mr. Redmond gave. They have worked against great difficulties 
and no doubt have sometimes had to face charges of inconsistency 
not easily borne, even by politicians who must be more or less 
accustomed to them. Economic causes have helped their work, 
especially in the towns. The separation allowances granted to 
the wives of the soldiers are certainly fair, perhaps generous, in 
England. Here, where the standard of living and the rates of 
wages are lower than on the other side of the Channel, the separa- 
tion allowances are distinctly tempting. Cynical people say that 
the Irish working-man has been belaboured into the Army with 
the broomstick of his wife. That is a scandalous way of ex- 
pressing the fact that Irishwomen, with the figures of the separa- 
tion allowances before their eyes, have not made any difficulties 
about allowing their husbands to enlist. 

Stories of Irish gallantry in the field have affected the imagina- 
tions of men at home, especially in the towns where such stories 
are ‘more frequently read and pass more easily from mouth to 
mouth than in the country. I have no doubt that the presence 
of soldiers in all parts of the country, the sight of the uniforms, 
the infection of the military spirit, have made a definite appeal. 
Outside a few garrison towns a soldier is seldom seen in Ireland 
in normal times. Fifty years ago the War Office had a policy 

of scattering small bodies of troops all over the country, stationing 
detachments in various little towns. One by one these smaller 
barracks have fallen into disuse. The troops have been concen- 
trated in large camps or barracks. The change has been made, 
no doubt, for good reasons, but it has made recruiting more 
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difficult. Young men were less inclined to join an Army which 
they never saw than they were when they had soldier friends in 
their own neighbourhood. The War changed that state of things, 
Everybody saw soldiers and knew soldiers personally. The pomp 
of military life—though the authorities did their best to dis- 
courage pomp—has to some extent touched the popular 
imagination. 

At the same time, in spite of the fair success of Irish recruit- 
ing, the general tone of Nationalist opinion is very far from 
enthusiastic for the cause of the Allies. The Government is 
afraid to release more than a small number of the Irish police 
for military service. The men themselves are willing to volun- 
teer. The police duties of the country in quiet timés could 
certainly be performed by fewer men, and there are many police 
pensioners who would be ready to take up their old work. But 
the Irish Government is unwilling to allow very many members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan 
Force to join the Army. This may be excess of caution, but it 
is the caution of men who ought to know Ireland. To say that 
there is any considerable amount of pro-German feeling in 
Ireland is to say what is certainly not true. But there is a great 
deal of anti-English feeling, smouldering, lacking public expres- 
sion, but strong. 

It is noticeable that it is tacitly agreed by politicians of both 
parties that the Registration Bill is not to apply to Ireland. No 
one seems to care to ask why. No one has given any reason of 
the kind that can be paraded in public why Ireland should be 
excluded from the scope of the measure. The fact is that there is 
no respectable-looking, nicely dressed excuse for the exclusion 
of Ireland. But there is a real reason, the kind of reason which 
shelters itself behind official excuses on these occasions, and would 
shelter behind the official excuse in this matter of the Registra- 
tion Bill if there were any official excuse to shelter behind. No 
one wants to attempt to apply this law to Ireland because no one 
is quite sure what would happen if it were applied. The Irish 
people have made it quite plain that they do not like anything 
which would tend to smooth the way to compulsory military 
service. There might very well be an amount of passive resis- 
tance to registration in Ireland which would be extremely diffi- 
cult to overcome. There would certainly be floods of talk of a 
kind which would not read nicely when reported in the news- 
papers, which might conceivably encourage the Germans to 
think that Ireland is not quite such a ‘ Bright Spot’ as she was 
supposed to be. Mr. Redmond would certainly be placed in a 
very awkward position if he came back to Ireland with a Registra- 
tion Bill instead of the long-promised Home Rule. And it 
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would not be fair to Mr. Redmond, who has steadily done his 
best, to endanger his position as the leader of ‘ the Irish Race at 
Home and Abroad.’ 

It is agreed on all sides—it is asserted by everyone with any 
knowledge of the country—that there is one class in Ireland 
which has hitherto failed badly to respond to the call to arms. 
Recruiting among the farmers has been very poor. Explanations 
are offered and excuses are made for the farmers, but the fact 
of their failure is not denied. No doubt their work, the supply- 
ing of food, is peculiarly necessary at present ; but it can scarcely 
be argued that the Irish farmer’s son stays at home and allows 
other people to fight for him out of pure altruism. No doubt 
the farmers, not only in Ireland but everywhere, feel the economic 
pressure of the War less than most men. The steady rise in the 
price of foodstuffs tends to benefit the farmer; and he is all the 
less inclined to adventure forth into new ways of life because 
he is doing very well where he is. But neither excuses nor ex- 
planations do much to justify the farmer in lagging behind every 
other class. 

Two points of special interest attract the attention of anyone 
who observes the attitude of the Irish farmers towards the War. 
In the first place we notice that what the Irish farmers are doing 
for the State is in inverse proportion to what the State has done 
for them. If gratitude were an operative motive in public 
affairs the Irish farmers would be sending their last available 
man into the Army. All that Old Age Pensions, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, and State Insurance have done for the industrial 
worker is a mere trifle compared with what the Land Acts and the 
State advances for purchase have done for the Irish farmer. The 
fact seems to be that the Irish farmer, because so much has been 
done for him, has got out of the way of thinking that anything 
in the way of public duty can be or ought to be required from 
him. This is only an example on a large scale of the working 
of a law with which we are all familiar in private life. The 
sense of duty is strongest in those who receive fewest benefits 
and tends to grow weaker where men learn to look to others for 
what they want. Dry-nursing by the State is as bad for a class 
as petting by an over-fond mother is for a child. 

The other point of singular interest is the fact that the failure 
of recruiting among the farmers has apparently nothing to do 
with either politics or religion. It is not a question of Unionist 
farmers doing well and Nationalist farmers doing badly or 
vice versa. Unionism and Nationalism, professions of loyalty or 
disloyalty have not affected the matter one way or another. It 
is farmers as farmers who have fallen behind the rest of their 
countrymen, both Unionist and Nationalist, in enlisting or send- 
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ing their sons to enlist in the Army. It used to be said by 
Unionists, with some little truth, that the Irish farmers in the 
South and West were not very eager for Home Rule. It was also 
said, with about an equal amount of truth, that the strength of 
the Ulster opposition to Home Rule lay in the towns, and that 
the farmers, left to themselves, would offer no serious resistance. 
The fact seems to be that the Irish farmers, both northern and 
southern, have lapsed into a condition of apathy from which 
it is exceedingly difficult to arouse them. They are not pro- 
Germans. They are not even anti-English. The appeals of 
extreme Nationalists, the ‘ intellectual’ revolutionaries, leave 
them cold. They are simply unwilling to disturb themselves and 
quite determined that the State shall not disturb them. 

It is possible that further efforts, especially personal efforts, 
may have more success. It is possible that the patriotic appeals 
of the Agricultural Organisation Society may awaken some spirit 
of altruism. We may at all events hope for better things, and 
we may recognise gladly that the rest of Ireland has, according 
to its ability, done well in providing both men and money. 


JAMES O. HANNAY 
(George A. Birmingham). 











SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF ITALIAN 
INTERVENTION 


MILAN, MIDSUMMER 


I. THE STAGE IS SET. 


Sun and the smell of the acacia in flower: tropical rain and 
mountain-streams swollen to torrents: night of storm and after 
it sunrise in silver and gold upon the eternal snows. These 
things are the overture to the Italian Campaign. 

But the old life dies hard. Even whilst the workmen are 
taking the last panels from the jewel-window in the Duomo and 
@ priest is carrying the great silver statue of St. Carlo from the 
altar to the vaults, the irrepressible postcard-mongers assault the 
stranger within the gates of Milan and plead with him for the 
purchase of an intolerable collection of bad reprints. If there is 
any change it is this: two months ago the importunate pedlar 
on the Cathedral steps spoke first in tolerable German and after- 
wards in broken English; now he knows only a few words of 
English, and if you affect to misunderstand him he may accuse 
you of being a wolf in sheep’s clothing—that is a German spy 
with a stolen American passport. And after all it is fitting that 
the spy-hunt should be pursued here in the Piazza because this, if 
one must preserve the unities, is the setting-splendid of the drama 
of Italian Intervention. Here they first overturned the tram- 
cars to interfere with the Interventionist assemblies: here they 
mobbed their first Socialist : here they burned Giolitti in effigy : 
and here they burned the contents of German shops after the 
modern auto-da-fé. And here, lest the will of Lombardy should 
go unmarked in Rome, upon a day in the month of May they 
demanded war upon the mountains or in the streets; war for 
Trieste and Trentino or for the future Constitution of Italy, 
Redenzione o Republica. 

So take this for the staging. In the background the facade 
of the Cathedral and its innumerable pinnacles topped by the 
gilded statue of Maria Nascens; at the top of the steps the 
Cathedral doors decked in the trappings of crimson and gold for 
all the Church’s festivals from Easter to Corpus Domini; to the 
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left the colonnades of the Emmanuel Gallery, with its perpetual 
roar of newspaper-sellers and flag-hawkers; in the middle the 
statue of Victor Emmanuel the Second, pulpit of every orator; 
to the right cafés whence at any hour from noon to 4 A.M. any 
incident seems able to collect a crowd. On each side of the 
Cathedral, streets whence issue as the hour demands the operatic 
Carabinieri with their cocked hats and resplendent uniforms, or 
the dusty field-gray veterans of the 114th Territorial Infantry. 

And over all the blazing sunshine of the hottest city of 
Northern Italy or the cool blue and the wonderful stars of the 
night, ‘thrice-prayed-for and most fair.’ 

Drop-scenes to mark time-intervals. A road, much torn with 
heavy traffic, running out through the interminable plain of the 
million mulberry-trees north towards the distant mountains of 
the Swiss frontier. The dust of the road is kicked up first by 
field artillery, next (after a long interval) by covered country 
carts, two-wheeled and with a long base, streaming into the 
arena, where they will be looked over and selected or rejected 
for army transport. Later, whilst Giolitti strikes his last blow 
for his old dictatorship and suspense grows almost intolerable in 
an audience rapt as was ever any in Italian history, you face 
the iron gates of a great newspaper office, before which Cinna 
and Casca might hatch their plots or whence a modern Mark 
Antony might launch his appeals. 

And last, whilst the first thunder of heavy guns rolls amongst 
the hills and ere yet the curtain rises on the fourth act of the 
drama, through the open gates of a Renaissance portico, watch 
patient, coifed Sisters war-working (face-masks and bandages) in 
a flowery cortile. One Sister reads: Samuel, second book and 
fifth chapter : 

‘Let it be when thou hearest the sound of a going in the mul- 
berry trees, that then thou shalt bestir thyself.’ 




































II. THe SociraLists 


Little by little the tension has grown as the spring came. 
When the oxlips began to bud on the Campi dei Fiori and the 
first holidaymakers from Varese trudged up the wide, grass- 
grown processional way past the fourteen chapels of the Rosary, 
the Socialists of Milan began to proclaim the series of ‘ general 
strikes’ which were to impress upon the Government in Rome 
how little they need care for the decisions of Ministers who 
commanded the decisions of all the workers. Did the flag of 
Intervention flaunt too freely in the Galleria? The Socialists 
suspended the tram service, closed the factories and sent a host 
of workers to make holiday in the spring sunshine. Did the 
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troops handle too roughly some red-tied mob-orator in the Piazza 
del Duomo? The Socialists half-masted all the flags on all the 
public buildings in the city, stopped all labour for the funeral and 
sent the richest city in Italy into mourning. 

And if unhappy fugitives from Trentino or Trieste, coming 
robbed and ruined to the city, set the teeth of brave men grinding 
for rage and steeped the pens of poet and preacher in vitriol, the 
Socialists took up a mild subscription and—proclaimed a holiday 
to demand ‘ work for all.” A squadron of lancers trots across the 
Piazza : a platoon of Carabinieri surrounds an overturned tram- 
car: a group of men wearing the colours of Trieste hustles an 
agent of Prince von Bilow, the modern Jugurtha who thought 
Rome was for sale. But through the confusion potent, grave, and 
reverend signors cross the Piazza to the Palazzo dei Mercanti. 
Not yet is the noise of the grinding low. 


III. THE WomMEN oF ITALY 


The richest woman in Italy and her friend, now one of the 
poorest, sit side by side, knitting among the lilies of a walled 
garden. Beyond the sixteenth-century colonnade and outside 
the gates roars the traffic of the Corso Venezia. From the west 
hear call and counter-call from the Piazza: ‘Death to the 
tyrants’ and ‘ Death to the traitors’ are answered (but the cry is 
very far off) by ‘ Respect for the workers.’ But the two women 
continue their knitting. 

The rich woman tells again that splendid story of the Queen- 
Mother : how when the modern Attila wrote to her most urgently 
imploring that she would harden her son’s heart against them 
that called for the sword, she replied ‘ The House of Savoy reigns 
one at a time.’ And the other, whose sons that were the sup- 
port of her old age have gone to join the legions of New Rome, 
takes out the worn and tear-stained letter which she calls her 
‘anchor’ and reads the letter of her Venetian friend. Because 
no action and no description of passion can better tell the story 
of Italian womanhood in this drama, here follows the letter : 


(From the Marquise C.-P. to the Countess Emilia in Milan.) 


Casa Paulucci, Venice. 

Dear Countess,—I see from your letter that you are suffering and 
that courage fails you to face your life. I want to say to you Sia forte! 
(Vale! Be strong!) Be strong for yourself and for your sons! You 
say that they are both happy, the one already on the frontier and the 
other awaiting his call. You must never distress their souls. Never! 
Neither by word nor look. You must be their strength. You come of a 
noble race. When the trumpet sounds, when the battle calls, the good 
soldier stiffens his back and feels that his nerves are of steel, and that 
all the petty cowardice, all the ignoble preoccupations of daily life have 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 462 2 D 
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disappeared. You come of a race of soldiers, and for you THE TRUMPET 
HAs sOUNDED! And when the cannon roar, if roar they must, you your- 
self will be WHERE THE BATTLE IS JOINED. 


‘Bon Sang ne peut mentir.’ 


The world is passing through one unexampled hour. Italy, too, is about 
to be caught in the whirlwind, but she must not be overthrown. A breath 
of heroism, a breath of sacrifice passes over the world. On the one side 
we see examples of charity and of sublime heroism: on the other side - 
the vilest and most bestial instincts are unchained. And you are called 
upon to choose! Now! At this moment everything is simplified. We 
must throw overboard as useless encumbrances all trivial vanities and pre- 
occupations. You say you lack money? Well, we can be, and we are, 
happy without money. You have in you some Influence which torments 
you. You must change it into a Power which sustains you. You must 
forget yourself. You must forget your flesh. Even you must FrorGer 
youR MEMoRIEs! You must forget all that is selfish and animal in. you. 
If the war comes there will be work for all to do. You must become a 
nurse, or if you find yourself too weak for this you must work in some 
other way. Bur wokkK YOU MUST, FOR YOU MUST FORGET YOURSELF ! 

Think of your sons with love . . . but also with courage. 

You must be strong. 

It matters nothing if you suffer. 

Sia forte! 
E. C.-P. 

Later, when the battle is joined, these same two women will 
rejoice together over the story of Luigia Ciappi, the young school- 
mistress of Moncioni, who, demanding to take her part in the 
‘work of Divine Justice requiring the victory of Purity,’ took 
rifle and haversack and joined the Florentine volunteers. And 
when the small white hands betrayed her as she stood in a troop- 
train on the way to the Front she fled from the sight of all men, 
hiding herself until the doctors found work for Der to do in a 
hospital whence she could hear the guns. 

In a corner of the garden are the ‘ babies’ Miests,’ the Nidi 
dei Bambini; for Italy turns charity into a poem. Fathers are 
fighting and, since mothers must work in their place, here 
amongst the flowers lie and kick and play the little ones for whom, 
in the last resort, Italy intervenes. 


IV. THe FREEDOM OF THE TEMPLE 


‘Credo in unum Deum omnipotentem .. . ’ The voices of 
the Cathedral choir in the organ-galleries are but a confused sound 
at the end of the nave by the holy-water stoups, for along both 
aisles and in the nave from the dozen rows of pews to the great 
doors men women and children come and go as they will. Two 
Austrian priests, on their way to Lugano, stand for a few minutes 
by the plague-chapel speaking in a whisper and tapping sometimes 
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the tips of the fingers. A few soldiers in field uniform kneel by 
Aribert’s sarcophagus and a crowd three deep stands all along 
the chancel rails. Here and there some children actually run 
light-footed between the pillars to find parents or sisters from 
whom they have strayed. Yesterday, perhaps, you might have 
found these children playing in the Cathedral. It all smacks of 
irreverence at first; because elsewhere the Gothic demands an 
infinite solemnity which its devotees would transfer to the warmer 
South. Indeed the shuffling of many feet is no fit accompaniment 
to the Nicene Creed, and the Freedom of the Temple is hardly less 
abused than when St. Carlo closed for ever the transept doors 
through which a stream of merchandise passed, as its shortest 
route, by the chancel rails. 

Now for the first time there is a hush all through the Cathedral 
as Archbishop Ferrari, the beloved Cardinal, begins his sermon. 
It is a very simple message of peace; it has neither well-rounded 
phrases nor telling epigrams and it is very short. But because 
it is infinitely simple you see women and men too crying for 
no other reason that you or they could express. It is strange that 
a people which demands its daily meed of news wrapped up in 
the flowery phrases of a romance, a people that listened without 
protest to d’Annunzio’s impudent Beatitudes, should yet be most 
affected by the least literary preacher in Lombardy. 

Yet this is certainly a clue to one aspect of the drama of 
intervention. The Cardinal is, as how should he be otherwise, 
averse from a war against the last political stronghold of the 
Church in Europe. How shall he bless a war against the 
‘Apostolic King’ of Hungary? And yet if all the influence of the 
Church were thrown into the scale against it the thousands who 
adore the Cardinal and so many like him would turn a deaf ear 
to their pleadings. 

You seek an interpretation? Those two Austrian priests of 
the Slav villages beyond Isonzo may supply it. For the Freedom 
of the Temple, ‘ even Thine altars, O Lord of Hosts,’ has been 
abused by the intrigues of Erzberger and his like, and the 
worshippers know it. 

Ite, missa est! The choir has left the galleries. Red cassock 
and green Ambrosian robe file out behind the High Altar and the 
Cardinal Archbishop leaves the throne. Then the accustomed 
sentiment, raised to enthusiasm by the sensuous beauty of the 
ceremony, breaks into action. The congregation crowds past 
the chancel rails, packs itself into two deep rows from the steps 
to the vestry gates and surges forward as the Archbishop passes, 
men women and children pressing to kiss his hand. Custom 
makes this use imperative. But watch! Under the pulpit, five 
feet behind the line of the pressing crowd stand two men in grey 
2p? 
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field uniform. Their hands are crossed in front of them and 
though on many a Sunday in bygone years they have pressed 
with the foremost, now there is a spirit of discipline in them that 
forbids. And they stand, hands crossed and eyes down-cast, 
outside the multitude. 

The Cardinal, moving slowly through the throng, sees these 
two and halts suddenly as he has passed the rails. Then he raises 
his arm, waves the civilians aside and moving (for the first 
time in how many Sundays?) out of his path steps over to the 
two soldiers of King Victor and as they bend upon one knee puts 
out his hand for them to kiss. And so doing extends to Discipline 
also the Freedom of the Temple. . . . 

Let us mark and understand. Days afterwards, when all the 
glorious stained glass has been removed and the ‘ dim, religious 
light ’ of the Cathedral is replaced by the grey glare which only 
shows how little of the Gothic is in the Duomo; when these two 
soldiers and many of their like lie dead on the rain-sodden slopes 
of Monte Nero, the Cardinal reads a letter from the chaplain of 
the Twelfth Bersaglieri ; it is the ‘hymn before action’ of a man 
who has held fast, through plot and counter-plot, to the naive 
simplicity of his seminary teaching. But the naiveté shocks until 
one realises how little the cold, calm Gothic and the Northern 
reserve could appeal to the people of the sun. 

Thus runs the letter : 


(From the Chaplain of the Twelfth Regiment of Bersaglieri to the 
Archbishop of Milan.) 
June 8, 1915. 

Your Emrnence,—I permit myself to write in pencil, because to those 
who write from the battlefield all is pardoned. I am the least of priests 
(un pretino novello), one of the last ordained and now tried by four 
days of fighting. I have done my duty as priest and soldier. The Com- 
mander of the regiment has mentioned me for a medal of valour. I shall 
perhaps be the first chaplain decorated in the war. If you did but know 
what a battle is in our day! Before the fighting the Colonel presented 
me to the troops with warm words of faith and patriotism. To the whole 
regiment formed in square I imparted the General Absolution, because I 
could not give it to each separately. 

On the 1st of June, after ten hours’ march, we had four hours’ 
fighting. On the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th we fought all day and all night. 
These were days of continual assault with the bayonet under the fire of 
artillery and machine-guns. 

How good it is to be a priest in the forefront of the battle! to encourage 
the combatants and comfort them with the consolation of religion. 

I have a museum-boot. It was shattered by a shrapnel bullet, which 
did not injure the foot. It deserves to be suspended upon some altar of 
Our Lady. 

How moving it is in some moments of sorrow to see around one officers 
and soldiers asking absolution, or at least a little Benediction! I am 
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me, clinging to me as if I were their own mother. To risk one’s life for 
the saving of a soul is no heroism for a priest, but a necessity. ... 

To-morrow I shall go to visit my wounded and then return to the 
Apostolic life on the field of battle. I am well and always cheerful, for 
the Lord blesses and comforts me in the midst of so many and great 
dangers. 

I pray you send these two battle-fragments to Monsignor de Giorgi, 
the Superior of my seminary, that he may send them to my mother. 

Send me your benediction and a plenary indulgence in articulo mortis, 
for in to-morrow’s fighting perhaps I fall. I kiss your hand with the 


affection of a son. 
Epoarpo Griarpr.! 


The Austrian priests have departed; the clouds of incense 
leave only a faint fragrance and the lights on the High Altar are 
extinguished. And the children come back again, hesitating, to 
take refuge in the cool nave from the noon heat of the Piazza. 
The Erzberger plot has failed. 


VY. SALANDRA RESIGNS 


The crack of a revolver shot by the Venice Gate. A man 
stumbles sideways and falls, his face covered with blood, against 
a banner-bearer holding the colours of Trieste. From the dusk 
under the trees another shot and another flashes and the Inter- 
ventionist procession, all jumbled together and calling curses 
upon the men in ambush, surges back towards the gate. Here 
and there an illegal knife flashes and a few determined men push 
to the front and dash towards the ambush. But the firing has 
ceased and the Neutralists, alarmed at their own show of violence, 
have scattered along the Viale Venezia or have taken refuge 
amongst the trees of the Bastion avenue. For this once the 
Interventionist procession is broken up and the people hurry 
home, because in the tradition of Milan shot must answer shot, 
and what the morrow brings no man knows. Only outside the 
iron gates of the newspaper office, within view of the guard- 
house of ‘ Public Security,’ a few men begin to gather as the 
night draws on. There is much whispering, and occasionally a 
louder and an angrier word. Then a leader gathers the men 
round him and explains. Now at last the true demonstrations 
shall begin. They will carry on the morrow as before the colours 
of Trentino and Trieste, but wrapped now in funereal crape, and 
they will no longer go unarmed. [In their caps they will set 
the death-verdict, and now nothing shall bar their vengeful 
a 

A young man runs down the narrow courtyard to the gates. 
‘Open, open,’ he calls to the watchman who nods, indifferent to 
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all the voices, on his stool. But the gates are open at last, and 
as he passes them, the young man holds out to the group outside 
a slip of paper with a printed message. It is seized, and the group 
follows the holder to the circle of light under the arc-lamp. 

‘The Salandra Cabinet has resigned.’ 








VI. THE GIOLITTAN VESPERS 








‘Visita, quaesumus, Domine, habitationem istam et omnes 
insidias inimici repelle . . .’ 

The wonderful evening light streams through some one of the 
stained-glass windows and strikes gold upon the silver effigy of 
San Carlo on the High Altar. In the benches under the organ- 
galleries the congregation is hushed as the last echo of the Mag- 
nificat dies away amongst the pillars of the nave. The great 
organ ceases its music : and as the incense smokes from the altar- 
steps up to Leonardo’s cross the congregation kneels to await the 
evening prayer : 

‘Visit, we beseech Thee, O Lord, this habitation and drive 
far from it all the snares of the enemy.’ 

Maybe one is mistaken in thinking that some thrill, some 
quickening of the pulse follows the muttered phrase. For the 
reader is very far away, somewhere to the left of the High Altar 
in the semi-circle of stalls opposite the green rubes of the 
Ambrosians : and though you know what he is saying you cannot 
distinguish the words. But the hush after the crashing diapason of 
the Gloria, the incense, and above all, the evening light in the 
great Cathedral, do not fail of their purpose, and when the service 
is ended and certain grey uniforms, mingling with the Patrician 
ladies and the poor women, whose heads are covered with a little 
lace shawl, move down the long aisle towards the west door, one 
cannot be mistaken in thinking that eyes shine a little brighter 
and the hand on the sword-hilt grips a little closer. 
























A huge crowd fills the Piazza from end to end. ‘The entrance 
of the Galleria is closed by a triple line of the 114th Territorial 
Infantry, and near the angle of the Cathedral southwards a 
squadron of cavalry is resting in the shade. Five thousand people, 
if report may be believed, are assembled before the steps, and 
everyone of them wears in the hat the password of the war-vespers, 
‘ Morte ai Traditori’ (Death to the Traitors). ‘ Concittadini, sap- 
piano questo. .. .’ ‘ Fellow-citizens, know this!’ Listen. 
There is an orator, probably a Deputy, addressing the crowd from 
the box-seat of a cab in the middle of the Piazza. He does not 
mince his words. 

‘Therefore before the Majesty of the People of Italy we 
hereby accuse Giovanni Giolitti of High Treason, and hold him 
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up to the contempt and vengeance of the whole nation. . . .’ 
A roar of approval greets the words of attainder from the packed 
crowd already hoarse with a week of shouting. Suddenly some- 
where a man is raised upon the shoulders of his fellows, and so 
lifts high in air the symbol of the Giolittan Vespers, a huge 
bloated mask with a rope round its neck and the Austrian colours 
decking its head like a turban. 

‘Morte a Giolitti,’ howls the crowd again, and therewith 
sways like corn under the breeze, trying to move towards the 
standard of revolt. 

But see! In the far angle of the Piazza, at the corner of the 
Street of the Jewellers, a man wearing a red tie is trying to make 
himself heard. He has courage enough—do him so much credit— 
for an angry Italian crowd is merciless—but it is wasted courage. 
There is a surge amongst the demonstrators nearest him, and 
something flashes in the sunlight. It is only the silver handle of 
a walking-stick, but it catches the eye like a knife-blade. A 
trumpet sounds shrill above the uproar, and from three sides of 
the square grey uniforms advance in line pushing, threatening, 
commanding. The dense crowd is shepherded slowly out along 
the western streets, and in half an hour the Piazza is almost 
empty. But upon every pillar of the Galleria, upon every hoard- 
ing along the side of the Cathedral, from the high windows over- 
looking the Piazza, and even upon the masts of the tram-standards 
busy hands have fastened hyge placards in red, white, and green 
with the Milan menace—‘ O Guerra, o Republica ’—war or re- 
public—which is, being interpreted, ‘ War here or on the frontier. 
Take your choice.’ 


The sun has left even the warm red brick of the beautiful 
Palazzo dei Mercanti. The hawkers of little buttonhole flags 
of the Allies, of ‘ Death to Giolitti’ cards, and of the Bill of 
Attainder leaflets have shuffled away into the Corso Venezia or 
the Via Dante where the evening processions are forming. Lights 
begin to appear in the house windows and the electric globes 
glow from the standards, but the Piazza is deserted save for 
the still rows of grey-coated Territorials resting upon the barrels 
of their rifles. 

The tumult and the shouting has grown distant. A few 
women ascend the steps of the Cathedral to hear the Ave and 
a bell strikes somewhere. 

One solitary woman in black stands with bowed head facing 
the central door. 


‘Special edition of the Corriere! Special edition of the 
Secolo.’ Like a trumpet-call the cry rings suddenly across the 
Piazza. A newsboy dashes across with a huge bundle of the 
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papers. Officers grab them as he passes, click their heels and 
nod the news to the men ‘suddenly electrified into attention. 
And then from every side the crowd pours back into the square, 
and there rises one wild shout of relief ‘Salandra remains.’ 

Up on to their shoulders again, orator! And this time few 
words suffice : 

‘The King has refused Salandra’s resignation.’ 


Somewhere a voice raises the new war-song of Italy : 
E con la Francia, 
E l’Inghilterra, 
Farem la Guerra! 
Farem la Guerra! 

Singing and shouting the crowd moves off down the wonted 
processional roads following the flags whose crape is suddenly 
torn away. 

The Giolittan vespers are at an end. 


VII. ‘ ADDIO, MIA BELLA’ 


Conflict and confusion are at an end. Once more a huge 
crowd has passed mocking through the streets of Milan follow- 
ing in the wake of destruction. They have wrecked machine 
shops in the Via Manzoni, they have broken and burned furni- 
ture outside the Galleria (last scene in the Cathedral drama), 
they have rioted through a hotel whose name is Schmidt, they 
have stripped doors and windows from the house of the silk 
merchant and scattered his merchandise to the four quarters 
of the city. For a whole day the trams have passed decorated 
with the funeral wreaths of an undertaker who may have been 
called Hermann, and at last Rome, wearying of this wreckage, 
has sent stronger men to give the city peace. Cavalry water 
their horses now outside the Scala Theatre over whose roof flies 
the Red Cross; at the Venice Gate Territorial Infantry keep 
guard and all day long recruits drift towards the barracks 
behind Leonardo’s masterpiece. And all day long women and 
children follow regiment after regiment, mountain men and 
marksmen and lake men, Alpini and Bersaglieri and Lagunarii, 
as they tramp through steadily past the Bastion-avenues to the 
station. And always from all lips rises the last chorus in this 
third act : 


Addio, mia bella, addio! 
L’Armata se ne va, 
Se non partissi anch’io 
Sarebbe una vilta. 
The curtain falls upon Milan. Tlsewhere amongst the 


mountains the last Act waits. 


CHARLES TOWER. 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY UNDER WAR 
CONDITIONS 


THE outbreak of war has once more emphasised the valuable 
asset that Great Britain commands in the possession of her in- 
comparable steam coal. It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of this commodity to our country and our Allies for 
the prosecution of the War in which we are so strenuously 
engaged. 

Of the numerous problems which have excited public atten- 
tion during the past twelve months, none have received a greater 
amount of serious concern than those connected with the work- 
ing of the coalfields of our country. Two important Depart- 
mental Committees have issued reports, both of great interest 
to the general community, the first dealing with the high price 
of coal for domestic use, the second appointed to inquire into 
the conditions prevailing in the coal mining industry due to the 
exigencies of the War. 

The issue of these two reports, based upon the evidence of 
experts, has led to much controversy and general confusion, and 
the objective of the Government, to safeguard the interests of 
the home consumer and at the same time to secure an adequate 
and regular supply of coal for national purposes, has proved a 
most difficult and complicated problem, the ramifications of the 
coal trade presenting features little understood by those not in 
close touch with the industry. 

The reports disclose the nature of the disturbances in the 
free working of the inland and export coal trade, due to the dis- 
location of traffic by rail and sea following upon the outbreak of 
war, and also to a very serious reduction in output due to the 
enlistment of some 230,000 colliers who have given proof of 
their patriotism by joining the Colours. The self-sacrificing 
example of the colliers who have enlisted has unfortunately not 
prevented those remaining at home from putting forward de- 
mands for a war bonus, for improved conditions of labour, for an 
increase of wages, and indulging in threats of, and in actual 
strikes to enforce their demands, while claiming the fullest 
possible protection of the rules of the Trade Unions and the 
benefits of the Eight Hours Act. 
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The report of the Board of Trade Committee charged with 
the investigation into the causes of the existing high price of 
retail coal for domestic use is both interesting and instructive. It 
enables the consumer to draw his own conclusions as to whether 
@ fair price is being paid to cover a reasonable profit for the 
colliery owner, the wholesale buyer, and the retailer who dis- 
tributes the coal even to the poorest consumer. 

The sharp advance of from 9s. to 14s. per ton (according to 
quality) over ordinary summer prices has undoubtedly been 
severely felt by householders and consumers generally, but more 
particularly by the poorer classes of the community, and the 
abnormal increase, following upon an all-round higher level of 
values of the necessities of life, prompted the President of the 
Board of Trade to institute urgent inquiries into the whole 
question. Although the Committee examined the trend of prices 
generally throughout the country, yet their efforts were mainly 
confined to the London market. 

We learn from the report 
that, with some exceptions, the North and Midlands have not suffered 
from any remarkable rise in the price of household coal, and that the 


same causes which have worked to increase the price in London have 
been responsible for the advance in the Southern Counties and elsewhere. 


There is an unfortunate admission in the report which should 
nct, however, depreciate from its general usefulness. Clearly 
fom @ desire to expedite the inquiry, and the issue of a speedy 
report, the solutions of some important questions which came 
before the Committee could not be definitely and precisely 
settled owing to the absence of statistics which so far have never 
been collected and could not be obtained without much delay, 
and the Committee admit with commendable candour that they 
were compelled, at various points in their investigations, to rely 
upon estimates given by witnesses from their personal experience. 

It would be interesting to learn the nature of the particular 
points the Committee had in view and upon which they were 
anxious to settle ‘ definitely and precisely,’ as they appear to have 
broken fresh ground upon which a conclusion would have been 
of great worth and added materially to the value of their report. 
Definite decision based upon accurately compiled statistical 
evidence is much more reliable than general conclusions founded 
upon estimates. 

The report states that the Committee have come to the con- 
clusion that the high prices of household coal ruling in the 
Metropolis are not attributable to the existence of definitely con- 
stituted rings or close corporations among either coal merchants 
or colliery owners, but, as in some other trades, there are evidently 
opportunities of conference among those chiefly concerned, which 
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do, in efiect, commonly lead to concerted action with respect to 
prices. In the case of prices under the sliding scale of contract 
(which a leading witness told the Committee is practically 
universal for the best kinds of household coal in London) such 
conferences appear from the evidence to work out in practice 
on the London Coal Exchange as follows : 

A few leading firms decide upon increased prices which ‘ without more 
ado’ become the public prices of the day, and are advertised next day in 
the newspapers. 


Though there may not be any definitely constituted ring, the 
public may well ask what is the difference between a ring and 
a few leading firms on the London Coal Exchange who have 
power to decide upon increased prices which ‘ without more ado’ 
become the public prices of the day; especially when we know 
that these leading firms are the purchasers of the largest quanti- 
ties of coal, and that the colliery owners rely upon them for the 
disposal of the bulk of the output, with a sliding scale system of 
contract under which the colliery owner directly benefits by any 
rise in prices. 

The Committee were evidently unaware, until the examination 
of witnesses revealed the fact, that the machinery for fixing 
London prices differs from that in vogue in other centres. Most 
of the coal obtained from the Midlands is sold to London mer- 
chants under a sliding scale contract at an agreed minimum 
pithead price corresponding to a fixed retail price. In these 
contracts the terms provide for the return of 50 per cent. on 
any increase in the fixed retail price on the London market ; 
thus the agreed pithead price will become the minimum price 
to the colliery, but should the retail price in London advance 1s. 
per ton, then 6d. per ton of this increase reverts to the colliery 
owner. The Committee, not without justification, consider this 
system indefensible. Clearly such a method of fixing prices 
must operate very much to the disadvantage of the consumer, 
as the London merchants, in addition to providing for themselves 
any increased profit which they may think justified by market 
conditions, have also to provide for the colliery owner’s share 
of the enhanced price, and the consumer has to bear the brunt 
of both. 

The Committee remind us of the economic axiom ‘ that the 
effect of a temporary failure in the supply of any commodity is 
normally that the price rises, and rises without any relation to 
the cost of production and distribution.’ 

Of course, it is self-evident that when the demand for any 
commodity is greater than the supply, prices appreciate, and 
particularly is this the case with coal. An increase of only 
1 per cent. to 2 per cent. in the demand over supply is sufficient 
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to produce this result, as the coal market is extremely sensitive, 
It may be argued that an abnormal demand for coal for export, or 
for Admiralty purposes, should not affect the price of coal adapted 
for home consumption, but experience shows that an important 
movement in any branch of the coal trade has a sympathetic 
effect throughout, though this effect is not necessarily pro rata, 

The question need scarcely be asked, what are the main factors 
which have brought about the diminution of supplies, and have 
raised prices to the present abnormal level? They are the re- 
stricted outputs owing to the depletion of the ranks of labour, 
and the increased cost of transport. 

The urgent and incessant call of the military authorities for 
men, and ‘still more men,’ appealed to the patriotic instincts of 
colliers in all parts of the country, and incidentally it may be 
remarked that no more persuasive, energetic, or successful recruit- 
ing agents have been found than the leaders of the Miners’ 
Federation. 

A restriction of outputs during the winter months, when the 
use of household coal is at its maximum, would, of course, materi- 
ally affect the retail price, and the outcry from consumers, especi- 
ally of the poorer classes, was natural and to be expected ; but 
the Committee are of opinion that the reduced output is not in 
itself sufficient to account for the abnormal prices in London as 
compared with the North, where the rise has been relatively 
small. It must be remembered, however, that a feature of vital 
importance in connexion with colliery management is the avoid- 
ance of stoppage of work due to the shortage of empty wagons; 
the congestion on the railways following the movement of troop- 
trains on the outbreak of war would therefore be a strong incen- 
tive to colliery owners to cultivate a local trade, where wagons 
could make short journeys ensuring a quick return, in preference 
to the longer leads necessary to deliver coal to London and 
beyond. This fact has probably had the effect of keeping free 
coal away from the London market, and has acted to the detri- 
ment of reasonable coal prices. 

The Committee estimate the extra cost to the collieries in 
delivering coal to London at 3s. per ton, and the natural inference 
is that the consumer should not have been asked to pay a higher 
price than would meet this extra cost. Little satisfaction, how- 
ever, can be got by arguing such a proposition ; the coal merchant 
will always get the highest price for the coal he has free to sell, 
and his action in this respect is no different from that of any other 
trader. Once the general public have convinced themselves that 
a cause exists for a possible advance in the price of any given 
commodity, they will force the market against themselves. The 
panic orders do the mischief. 
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The congestion upon the railways since the outbreak of war has 
been very general. The movement of large bodies of troops and 
vast quantities of munitions of war has caused great inconveni- 
ence and delay, which has been further intensified by the extra 
amount of coal despatched by rail owing to prohibitive rates of sea 
freight. No less a quantity than 8,000,000 tons is annually 
imported into London by sea in normal times, but the danger to 
navigation on the East Coast, added to the number of coasting 
steamers withdrawn from their usual trades by the Admiralty for 
the conveyance of coal and stores to the Fleet, has forced up the 
rate of freight many shillings above the normal freight of 3s. per 
ton. During the past winter as much as 13s. 6d. per ton has 
been paid for the carriage of coal by sea from the North-East 
Coast ports to the Thames, and although the rates have eased 
owing to the employment of some of the interned enemy steamers, 
yet the price of sea freight still holds at the high level of 7s. per 
ton. 

The following paragraph in the report is deserving of very 
special consideration, as it challenges the legality of the action of 
colliery owners in reducing their deliveries of coal sold under 
contract on the ground of reduction of output at their collieries : 


We may add that certain coalowners have, during recent months, made 
a practice of reducing their deliveries under contract, on the ground 
of reduction of output at their collieries. Putting on one side the question 
whether these abatements on deliveries were not actually in many cases 
greater than the diminution of supply, we have grave doubts concerning 
the legality of making any abatement at all so long as the output is 
sufficient to satisfy the contract: and we cannot but regard such a trans- 
action as highly questionable when it enables the coalowner to sell a 
larger quantity of free coal at the greatly enhanced prices due to a national 
emergency. The reduction of deliveries from the colliery has compelled 
merchants to adopt a similar policy in the execution of their own contracts 
with consumers. In some cases they have required an increase of price on 
deliveries under contract. 


These important observations are doubtless the result of com- 
plaints laid before the Committee bearing upon the non-fulfil- 
ment, or only partial fulfilment, of contracts entered into by coal 
merchants for the winter requirements of their customers. The 
Committee evidently attached great importance to these remarks, 
and asked that especial attention might be directed to them. 

The Committee, having arrived at their conclusions as to the 
causes leading to the advance in prices, next turned their atten- 
tion to possible remedies for the future avoidance of these causes. 
They point out that the difficulties would not, as might be sup- 
posed, solve themselves by the arrival of summer, unless remedial 
action were promptly taken, as contracts for the year’s supply 
will be, and probably have already largely been, entered into at a 
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considerably higher range of prices than those ruling last year, and 
these contracts will form the basis of prices to the consumer 
during the ensuing winter. The Committee therefore con- 
sidered that the outlook for the winter of 1915-16 was serious 
and requiring immediate attention. 

They recommend, inter alia, that the Government should 
invite the London County Council and other public bodies to 
purchase and store in, or adjacent to, London stocks of coal during 
this summer, to be sold in the winter, at prices and under con- 
ditions to be fixed in consultation with the Government, to the 
traders engaged in supplying the small consumers. 

The accumulation of large reserves during the slack season to 
ensure a regular winter supply may meet with some support, but 
such a policy cannot be carried into effect without considerable 
risk and possibly very heavy expense and loss. To ensure 
success it would be necessary to reserve a very large quantity, and 
the initial outlay of capital would be heavy ; besides, it is difficult 
to see how these large orders, coming on the market during the 
summer months, could avoid causing a sharp advance, so that 
little advantage as regards price would be expected through stor- 
ing coal in the slack season. The capital outlay required would 
be unremunerative, and would have to be borrowed by public 
bodies at heavy interest, owing to the prevailing economic pres- 
sure. It must also not be forgotten that the Committee have 
noted London’s lack of adequate household and depot storage 
facilities, so that any scheme for reserving vast quantities of coal 
would be met with the difficulty of finding and renting suitable 
accommodation, especially alongside or closely adjacent to the 
principal railways. 

It is further suggested that if prices do not return to a reason- 
able level the Government should consider a scheme for assuming 
control of the output of collieries during the continuance of the 
War. 

While we all have the greatest possible sympathy for the poor 
living in centres far removed from the coalfields, who are 
thus deprived of the boon of cheap coal (a deprivation especially 
felt during the winter months), and would welcome any feasible 
scheme to bring them relief and to secure them against inflated 
prices, we must nevertheless recognise that the entire control 
of the collieries of the United Kingdom, with the enormous out- 
put annually of 287,000,000 tons, and employing 1,270,000 men, 
is a task no Government would undertake. 

The Committee were not in favour of the adoption of maxi- 
mum prices, either by legal enactment or by the method of 
‘recommended prices,’ thinking that such 4 policy would not 
be calculated to solve the problems with which they were charged 
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to deal, but preferred to turn to remedies which in their opinion 
would at once be simpler and more immediately practicable. 

In considering these questions, one point which should not 
be overlooked is that, in- spite of the crisis through which the 
nation is now passing, there is no abnormal distress, as employers 
of labour throughout the country are unable to secure a sufficient 
number of men to cope with orders pressing for execution. Con- 
sequently wages are high, and the trade-union leaders have dili- 
gently and successfully worked to secure an adequate war bonus, 
so that workmen following their avocations in the different 
branches of industry are insured against the rise in the price of 
food and other necessaries of life. 

Now let us briefly review the more recently issued report of 
the Committee which sat under the presidency of Sir Richard 
Redmayne, Chief Inspector of Mines, 
to inquire into the conditions prevailing in the coal-mining industry, 
with a view of promoting such organisation of work and such co-operation 
between employers and workmen as, having regard to the large numbers 


of miners who are enlisting for naval and military service, will ensure 
the necessary production of coal during the War. 


Of the numerous Government Committees which have laboured 
since the outbreak of war, none have handled a problem of greater 
difficulty, or of such stupendous national importance ; for without 
a constant and adequate supply of coal the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war cannot cope with the ever-increasing demands of the 
Army and Navy. 

The great bulk of the million and a quarter miners who firid 
employment in the nation’s collieries are members of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. This trade union is controlled by an 
able body of officials, many of whom are Members of Parliament. 
No class of labour is more jealous of safeguarding its interests, or 
more active and persistent in the advocacy of its policy. To 
promote further co-operation between the employers and work- 
men is therefore no easy task. The demands of the colliers, 
whether for an increase in wages or for the curtailment of the 
hours of labour, have always led to struggles between capital and 
labour of great intensity. The Eight Hours and the Minimum 
Wage Acts are recent legislative measures which were forced 
upon the owners by Parliament to avoid national distress and 
disaster through prolonged strikes. 

The withdrawal of 230,000 men, which is the latest estimate 
of the number who have enlisted, with the attendant decrease of 
output, is, of course, as already stated, the primary cause of the 
coal famine, and the Committee therefore proceeded to determine 
to what extent, if any, this shortage of men has been made good 
from other sources, also what had been, and what was likely to 
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be (unless measures were taken to counteract it), the effect of so 
serious a depletion of labour on output, and before deciding upon 
the measures which might be taken to mitigate the trouble, to 
ascertain what amount of time was actually lost by the workers, 
The Committee further considered the means which might be 
devised for maintaining the output at as high a figure as possible, 
having regard to the fact that ‘ the depletion of labour would be 
to some extent a continuing process owing to men leaving the 
mines to join the Forces.’ 

For the purposes of this article it is only necessary to deal 
very briefly with the means that were suggested and considered 
during the course of the inquiry as calculated, if adopted, to 
counteract the effect of shortage of labour due to recruiting. 
These points were summarised under the following heads : 


1. The reduction of avoidable absenteeism on the days the mines are 
open for work. 
. The curtailment of holidays. 
. The suspension of the Eight Hours Act. 
. The introduction of labour from outside. . 
. The employment of women to perform the lighter work on the surface. 
. The reduction of the age limit at which boys are permitted to work 
at the mines. 

7. What may be described as general reorganisation of work at the 
mines. 


mn & WwW DP 


Before dealing with these points seriatim it should be men- 
tioned that up to the end of February the loss of labour through 
enlistment represented 183 per cent., but 50,473 persons having 
been drafted into the mines, the net loss was 13} per cent., which 
also represents the net loss in output of coal. 

Absenteeism upon such days as the collieries are open for 
work, by men who are not suffering from illness or accident, is 
the cause of general and constant trouble and annoyance to 
colliery officials who are responsible for the regularity of work, 
and for maintaining the maximum output of the pits to enable 
the due fulfilment of engagements entered into by the owners. 
A maximum quantity of coal brought to the surface means 4 
minimum cost price, and further enables colliery wagons to make 
the greatest number of journeys from the pithead to the place of 
shipment, by avoiding detention due to waiting for coal at the 
pits. 

The report deals very exhaustively with this important side of 
the question, as the Committee are positive ‘ that a reduction of 
avoidable absenteeism from work presents the best means of 
increasing the output and are confident that much can be done in 
this direction.’ 

Those actively engaged in colliery management will doubtless 
closely follow the detailed evidence and tabulated figures which 
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80 the report furnishes from the statements of expert witnesses 
yon representing the coalfields of the United Kingdom. 

to The evidence is of special significance, and from it we learn 
Ts. that absence from work over all classes of mine labour on the days on 
be which the mines were open to work was, for the seven months preceding 


the War, an average of 10.7 per cent., and for the seven months succeeding 
the War 9.8 per cent., and we have arrived at the conclusion that fully 


be 4.8 per cent. of this is avoidable absenteeism. The percentage, taking the ' 
the coal-getters only, is very much higher. And were there no avoidable 4 
absenteeism, the annual output would be increased to the extent of between a 
leal thirteen and fourteen million tons. ! 
red The avoidable absence of 4.8 per cent. of the total number of : 
to men finding employment at the mines represents a very serious 
ng. loss of output, as the figures above indicate; but the Committee i 
are unable to offer a better remedy than an appeal to the men i 
po from the Executive of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 4 
They also suggest that the same body should deal with the ques- : 
tion of the curtailment of holidays and stopdays during the War. 
Appeals to limit the Easter and Whitsun holidays were made by i 
nies both Lord Kitchener and the Miners’ Federation, and with [ 
ak partial success, as it is estimated that one million tons of coal 4 


extra were raised by the curtailment of the Easter holidays alone j 

the which would otherwise have remained unworked. ; 
The employment of women on the surface of mines is prac- 

tically limited to Scotland and Lancashire, where 6554 women 


nen- 
yugh were so engaged at the end of 1913. There is no general wish to 
ving add to the number, nor does the report recommend that the age 


hich limit of fourteen years at which a boy may be employed below 
ground should be reduced. Legislation would be necessary to 
lower the age limit, and this would rightly meet with the strongest 


re possible opposition on the part of the miners’ Parliamentary 
a & leaders. A further employment of boy labour could not add 
vork, materially to the output and should on humanitarian grounds be 
sable resisted. 
ners. The recommendation to leave the owners and workmen to 
nat determine whether or not the Eight Hours Act should temporarily 
nake be partially suspended was evidently in the nature of a com- 
oe of promise to meet the views of the Labour members of the 
t the Committee ; as it is well known that the question of suspension 
in certain districts has been frequently under discussion, and has 
de of received the strenuous opposition of the Miners’ Unions, who 
‘on of resent any interference with a piece of legislation for which they 
ns of so persistently fought and to the operation of which they attach 
ne in the greatest possible value. Further, it is questionable whether 
the colliery owners would wish to disturb the complicated 
btless machinery which it was necessary to put into operation in the 
which different districts for the efficient working of the Act. 


Vor. LXXVIII—No. 462 265 
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However, should circumstances arise to necessitate its sug. 
pension, provision to do this already exists under a section of the 
Act, which provides that 


His Majesty may in the event of war or of imminent national danger 
or great emergency or in the event of any grave economic disturbance 
due to the demand for coal exceeding the supply at the time by Order in 
Council suspend the operation of the Act to such an extent and for such 
period as may be named in the Order either as respecting all coal mines 
or any class of coal mines. 


The introduction of labour from outside is designated in the 
report as a very questionable expedient, and calls for little com- 
ment. Ata time when every industry in the country is hard set 
to find sufficient hands to carry on their different occupations, 
and with the urgent need for men to work in factories engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions, it is dangerous even to suggest 
the withdrawal of men from any particular industry to swell the 
ranks of the miners. 

The valuable suggestions under the head of general reorganisa- 
tion at the mines will doubtless receive proper consideration by 
colliery managers. During a period of inflated prices every effort 
is made to concentrate upon the work of coal-getting and the 
postponement of all work which cannot reasonably be expected 
to prove remunerative at an early date. The Committee are, 
however, quite justified in their appeal for the utmost considera- 
tion of this particular point. 

The question of the restriction of export which had been 
recommended by the Departmental Committee to inquire into 
the advance of the retail price of coal was further investigated 
by the later Committee. The proposition will doubtless appeal 
alike to those who have already advocated the reservation of the 
best Welsh smokeless steam coal for the exclusive use of the 
British Navy, and to those who would prohibit the export of 
British coal to neutral countries until the termination of the 
War. 

It may not be generally understood by those not intimately 
acquainted with the different branches of the coal industry that 
Welsh steam coal upon the Admiralty list cannot presently be 
delivered to private consumers until the Admiralty requirements 
are fulfilled, even though these consumers may have made pro- 
vision for their commitments under contract. Since the out- 
break of war the British Government has controlled the output 
of all coal suitable for naval purposes. This policy was rigidly 
enforced even before the operations of the Order in Council pro- 
hibiting the export of coal to neutral countries except under 
special Government licence. 

The Committee admit that the question of how far export 
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of coal should be curtailed to meet home supplies is a most difficult 
one to decide, and make the following recommendations on this 
point : 






































~~ The Committee are of opinion that if it can be shown that home needs 
re are not being met, owing to a shortage of supply, the only relief, apart 
oan from increase of output or improved distribution, would be the placing 
nia of some restriction on the export of coal out of the United Kingdom, but 


that such restriction should not affect— 
1. The coal required for the British Mercantile Marine. 
in the 2. The coal supplied to British Allies or to such other countries as the 
-com- Government may determine. 
3. Coal which is sent abroad to the extent essential to secure return 
rd set cargoes necessary to this country—e.g. grain from the Argentine, irofi ore 
tions, from Bilbao, ete. 


gaged The amount of such surplus export would be a matter for determination ; 
iggest the Committee are not as yet provided with figures as to its extent. 
sl] the The Committee wish to add as an overriding proviso that special 


consideration would have to be given to those mining districts which to a 
large extent depend upon export—e.g. Fife, Northumberland, and South 


anisa- Wales—the coal from which in normal times does not compete, except 

on by possibly to a very small extent, for the internal trade of Great Britain. 

effort Ean . 
The Government has, however, come to a decision, and by | 

d the : ; ey i 

ital Order in Council has taken powers to prohibit the export of coal ‘ 

| to neutral countries, to provide an adequate supply of coal at a , 

> are, “ie 

sae: more reasonable price, not only for the British Navy, but also for . 


the navies, railways, and national requirements of our Allies, and 
at the same time to ensure a more regular supply of coal to meet 


Bye the demands of the home market. ; 
gated No coal can now be shipped without the sanction of the War ‘ 
sppeal Committee of the Board of Trade, which is empowered to deal 
of the with this important matter. Exporters must place before this 


Committee details as to the composition and destination of each 
of the ; 
cargo sold to a neutral country, and until the Committee approve 


7 y% of the shipment no licence is granted, so that by this procedure 
the quantity of coal exported is very efficiently regulated by the 
nately Government. ; ; ; , : 
, that The working of this drastic policy, which took effect from ; 
ly be the 13th of May, had an immediate bearing upon the price of ; 
Boge export coal, which shows an all-round drop of about 10s. per ton, : 
5 pro- and from the statistics just issued for June there is a falling off ( 
ae 3 in export of a quantity exceeding 125,000 tons as compared with 
atput April, the last full month preceding the prohibition. It is to be ; 
igidly hoped that the restrictions will be removed as early as possible t 
| pro- consistently with national interests and safety, in order to mini- j 
onder mise the dislocation of a very important branch of national 3 
commerce. The normal annual export of coal, coke, and patent 
.xport fuel from the United Kingdom is approximately 97,000,000 tons, 


which includes 21,000,000 tons shipped as bunker coal upon 
2e2 
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foreign-going steamers, so that one third of the total annual 
production is exported. 

The export to countries which are neutral in the present War 
totalled 26,000,000 tons in 1913, representing as nearly as possible 
27 per cent. of the total foreign coal export of that year. Inter. 
ference with this important branch of commerce must therefore 
seriously affect the ramifications of our great shipping industry, 
The export of coal provides our ocean-going steamers with the out- 
ward cargoes in the direction of the distant ports from which they 
secure the return cargoes of foodstuffs for home consumption and 
the raw material to replenish the stocks of our manufacturers. 
Curt&ilment of exports must affect the rate of freight upon im- 
ports, as many ships will be compelled to proceed in ballast, and 
to rely upon an enhanced freight on the homeward cargo to bear 
the whole cost of the outward and homeward voyage. 

The export of coal provides a medium of exchange which is 
especially valuable under the present restrictions and inter- 
ferences with the flow of international commerce. Already there 
must be extreme difficulty in meeting the payments due for the 
nation’s purchases from foreign countries. According to the 
latest available figures the value of our imports from January to 
May inclusive totalled 353,000,000/. sterling, against 192,000,000I. 
the value of our exports and re-exports. Consequently there is 
an adverse balance of 161,000,000/., and if this ratio is continued 
it will increase to 386,000,000/. by the end of the current year. 

The export of coal to the Argentine during 1913 reached a 
total of 3,690,000 tons; the Brazils, 1,887,000 tons; Uruguay, 
723,000 tons. This great export was carried by steamships bound 
to the South American ports to return home with cargoes of grain 
and other foodstufis. 

It is necessary to emphasise the fact that there is no British 
coaling station upon the route followed by our ocean-going 
steamers between the United Kingdom and the grain-loading 
ports in the Argentine, so that our merchant ships must replenish 
their stocks of bunker coals at the coaling stations at Madeira, 
Canary, and Cape Verd Islands, all of which belong to neutral 
countries. These island coaling stations receive 1,500,000 tons 
of coal annually from the United Kingdom, and this quantity 
is very largely transported by British tonnage. It is therefore 
essential to keep before us the fact that any hindrance to the 
free export of coal to neutral countries must bring about serious 
economic disturbances. 

With export coal commanding the current enhanced values, 
and freights at high rates, both these factors must exercise an 
increasing influence as a medium of exchange between this 
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country and the neutral States to which our international 
operations are now limited. 


We have before us the salient recommendations of two Com- 
mittees which have collected a valuable store of information bear- 
ing upon important sides of the coal-mining industry, and though 
the conclusions of the Committees might have been of greater 
assistance in times of less urgency, yet it is clear that the Govern- 
ment has with reluctance ignored the many minor suggestions 
made, and has followed a policy more drastic and certainly 
more effective and in keeping with the exigencies of the situa- 
tin. The President of the Board of Trade’has undoubtedly 
striven to meet the difficulties which have upset the normal 
working of the mines and the delivery of coal to industrial 
centres, but his efforts having failed he has been compelled to fall 
back upon Government action and has introduced a Bill into 
the House of Commons ‘to provide for the limitation of the 
price of coal.’ An amicable settlement by conference and mutual 
agreement was doubtless the preferable policy, but to arrange 
a pithead price agreeable to the groups of collieries upon which 
London and other centres rely for their vast coal supplies must 
have presented many and varied difficulties. 

However objectionable the action of this Bill may be, it is 
clear that with such conflicting interests no other course was left 
open but the introduction of legislation, prompt action being 
necessary to avoid another winter of inflated prices. 

The Government will therefore regulate prices for London 
and the country under Mr. Runciman’s Bill, which, on becoming 
law, will be known as ‘ The Price of Coal (Limitation) Act 1915.’ 
The measure as introduced into the House of Commons enacts 


that coal at the pit’s mouth shall not be sold or offered for sale by the 
owner of the coal, or on his behalf, at a price exceeding by more than 
the standard amount per ton the price of coal of the same description 
sold in similar quantities under similar conditions at the pit’s mouth 
at the same coal mine on the corresponding date, or as near thereto as, 
having regard to the course of business, may be practicable in the twelve 
months ended June 30th, 1914. 

It is decreed that the standard amount shall be 4s., provided that 
the Board of Trade may by order, if they are satisfied, as respects any 
class of coal mines in any district so specified, that owing to special 
circumstances affecting those mines the standard amount of 4s. should 
be increased, substitute for that amount such higher sum as they may 
think just in the circumstances. And as respects those mines this Act 
shall have effect as if the higher sum so substituted were the standard 
amount. 

This Act shall not apply to any sale of coal for export or to any 
sale of coal for the manufacture of patent fuel for export, or to any sale 
of coal to be used on board ship. Further, this Act shall not apply to 
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the sale of coal supplied in pursuance of a contract made before the 
commencement of this Act. 

This Act is to have effect during the continuance of the present War 
and a period of six months thereafter. 


Doubtless the thought will arise in the minds of many, that 
if the price of coal for home consumption is fixed when the 
pressure for export coal is abnormally high, colliery owners will 
turn their attention to the export market to secure unrestricted 
prices ; but the machinery in the hands of the Government to 
prohibit the export of coal to neutral countries will act as an 
effective check. The evidence in the two reports has strengthened 
the hands of the Government in this respect, and there need be 
no difficulty in discriminating between collieries that have relied 
upon the home market for the disposal of their outputs and those 
that raise coal for export. 

Since the publication of the reports under review a very grave 
crisis has arisen in the South Wales Coalfields, the outcome of 
the termination on the 30th of June last of the agreement which 
has regulated wages in that particular district during the last 
five years. 

Under normal circumstances a new agreement would have 
been negotiated between the owners and their employees, always 
a difficult operation; but, the existing agreement unfortunately 
terminating during a period of great pressure and inflated war 
prices, with the collieries working under exceptionally difficult 
conditions, the owners were reluctant to negotiate a new agree- 
ment at what must have appeared to them a most inopportune 
moment to settle a wage rate for a lengthy period. 

The owners’ suggestion to continue work under existing agree- 
ments until the termination of the War did not meet with the 
approval of the majority of the South Wales miners, who were 
anxious to take the fullest possible benefit of the abnormal con- 
ditions prevailing to secure an advantageous agreement to operate 
for a period beyond the conclusion of peace. So dangerous an 
impasse being intolerable, efforts were made by the President of 
the Board of Trade to conclude a workable agreement by direct 
negotiation with the leaders of the South Wales branch of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the owners meanwhile leav- 
ing their case in the hands of the President of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Runciman submitted proposals to the miners through their 
leaders ; but as these proposals did not meet the whole of the 
concessions demanded by the men, work at the mines was brought 
to a standstill. 

It is difficult to understand the action of these miners in leav- 
ing work at so critical a period. They were working full time on 
a maximum basis of wage rate, and had the further benefit of a 
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War bonus of 173 per cent. 
strike in the coalfield from which our Navy and the fleets of our 
Allies draw their supplies necessitated the strongest possible 
Government measures. On the eve of the stoppage a Royal Pro- 
clamation placed the South Wales Mining Area under the pro- 
visions of the Munitions of War Act, which makes all disputes 
subject to compulsory arbitration, and any abstention from work 
pending such arbitration liable to severe penalties. 

The strike was fortunately of short duration, but the fact of 
even a few days’ cessation of work is a grave reflection upon the 
patriotism of the miners of South Wales. 

The annual quantity of coal raised at the South Wales 
collieries is about 56,000,000 tons, so that the stoppage has 
resulted in a loss of production of at least 1,000,000 tons, repre- 
senting a serious reduction during a period of exceptional! pressure, 
with attendant loss of revenue, to say nothing of the damage to 
national prestige at so critical a period of the War. 

Since Mr. Runciman became President of the Board of Trade 
he has had a series of very awkward and highly technical problems 
to handle in connexion with the divergent interests of one of the 
most important of our national industries, and, in attempting to 
remove the deadlock in South Wales, it was not an easy or even 
an agreeable duty which he had to perform. It eventually took 
the combined efforts of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Runciman, and 
Mr. Arthur Henderson to arrange the terms for a new Conciliation 
Board agreement ; and these conditions, when duly defined and 
embodied in the new agreement, will operate from the date the 
men resumed work on the termination of the deplorable strike, 
and will continue in force until the expiration of six months after 
the termination of the War, and thereafter until the lapse of three 
months after notice has been given by one of the parties to 
terminate it. 

A new standard of wages is to be established, at an increase of 
50 per cent. above the old standard of 1879, the new standard 
plus 10 per cent. operating as a minimum. 

The colliers have now secured for themselves that, no matter 
how prices may recede during the present temporary agreement, 
they are assured a minimum wage on a high basis. Also there 
will be no provision in the new agreement for a maximum wage 
rate. 

-It should, however, be understood that the immediate effect 
of this new agreement will not be to raise colliers’ wages as, before 
any advance can take place, the question of what shall be the 
equivalent selling price to correspond with the new minimum 
must be decided. 

Concessions have also been granted to the afternoon and night 
2e4 
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shifts (repairers, etc.), who will in future receive pay for six turns 
for every five worked, and there will be equal payments for night 
and day hauliers. Surfacemen’s wages have been advanced toa 
standard rate of 5s. per day. 

There is no doubt that the efforts of the men’s leaders to secure 
advantageous terms were greatly strengthened by the fact that a 
settlement had not been effected before the expiration of the old 
agreement. The imperative national necessity, and therefore the 
Government’s chief concern, was to get the pits at work again 
and, as Mr. Asquith announced in the House of Commons, ‘ the 
solution of the deadlock was rendered possible on the lines of 
agreement rather than coercion, by the public-spirited action of 
the coalowners, who placed themselves unreservedly in the 
Government’s hands for the purpose of securing a peaceful 
settlement.’ 

W. H. RENWICK. 
Cardiff. 
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A RUSSIAN VIEW OF REPRISALS 


EVERYONE will allow that it is incontestably the right of each 
nation to diminish by any means in its power the risks run by 
its sons in war-time. Therefore, as in the first instance these 
risks depend on the number of combatants the enemy has avail- 
able, all measures which tend to diminish that number are per- 
missible. Hence from the point of view of strict logic it follows 
that the wounded must be killed, because with each wounded 
man healed the number of combatants is increased, and the cured 
will be obliged to kill those that spared them. Non-fortified 
towns must be bombarded, because they, by furnishing food, 
ammunition, etc., to soldiers, and in providing them with doctors, 
nurses, drugs, are facilitating, and indirectly ensuring their exis- 
tence. All this is indisputable from the point of view of logic, 
and the Germans who kill the wounded, bombard non-fortified 
towns, drop bombs on cathedrals, and stifle soldiers with gas, are, 
from this point of view, perfectly right in so doing. 

But there is another point of view, that of the conventions 
established by .common consent between the European Powers. 
The object of these conventions was first to create a modus 
vivendi, ensuring that belligerents should kill each other less 
brutally ; and secondly, to alleviate the sufferings of non-com- 
batants. This point of view is less logical than the preceding 
one, as it does not admit the most efficacious methods of 
destruction, but for all those who believe in honouring their signa- 
tures it has an importance which defies all logic. The first 
indication of the rudiments of culture amongst men who make an 
agreement between themselves consists of the respect which they 
pay towards duties which such a convention imposes. Without 
these conventions, and without this respect, duels would become 
murders, and games mere quarrels. One has only to imagine a 
sword duel in which one of the combatants shot another with a 
revolver, or a boxing match interrupted by the parties stabbing 
one another. To be faithful to one’s given or written word is 
therefore not merely a simple convention, but without it the dis- 
tinction between an honest man and a blackguard would no 
longer exist. Z 

The frivolity with which Germany declined to honour th 
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signature she had appended to the Hague Convention 
of 1907 throws a new light on the psychology of the German. 
He is no longer the same man. Empire has transformed him. 
The insensate jingoism which has seized upon all classes of the 
community has finished by killing the chivalrous instincts of even 
her finest subjects, and by stifling the objective abilities of her 
most cultured sons. No doubt exceptions exist, and they are 
probably more numerous than one imagines, but for the moment 
the men who ‘think’ against the stream are so much in the 
minority that they have no voice in the councils of state, and are 
silent. The German who to-day dominates the situation has no 
longer that thoughtful, impartial, methodical spirit which caused 
his father to examine a question from all sides. As he is only 
able to see a question from the side which happens to suit him at 
a given moment, he has lost the faculty of foreseeing the logical 
consequences of his own actions. And this absence of foresight, 
revealed since the beginning of hostilities, may be regarded as one 
of the most typical traits of the war. 

What can have been the reasons which made Germany decide 
to refuse to carry out the obligations of the Conventions sub- 
scribed to by herself in common with the other Powers, is a 
question which it is impossible to answer at the moment—and 
which we do not even wish to raise. But the time has come to 
think of the impulses of Revenge, which the new methods of 
destruction, forbidden by the Hague Convention of 1907. Ann. 
Section IT. Art. 23, 26,27, may awake in the breasts of the other 
peoples, and also of the methods that must be taken, in view of 
such reprisals, to preserve all works of art, without considering 
in which particular country they are found. 

Have the Germans, so lamentably without foresight, understood 
that, in violating conventions accepted at an epoch in which the 
Futurists—fashionable for the moment—have asked nothing 
better than to destroy all objects not quite to their taste, and in 
which Suffragettes, even without being able to command aero- 
planes, have yet committed horrible devastations—have the 
Germans realised that they are giving sanction to proceedings 
which must have dire results for their own country? Have they 
foreseen that, by dropping bombs on works of art and ancient 
buildings, they are creating a source of interminable and painful 
reprisals? A man wounded at the Front, or in a duel, can bear 
his misery with resignation if he knows that the combat was 
carried on according to generally accepted rules, and the idea of 
being revenged on his enemy for the pain he has suffered would 
never enter his head. But the mere destruction of things he par- 
ticularly cared about would quite possibly exasperate him past 
bearing, if he knew that methods were employed which the usually 
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accepted usages condemn. The uselessness of such destruction 
does not make it any less tragic, and reveals in the aggressor a 
mentality against which it is impossible to fight without using 
reprisals. 

Even admitting that the Allied aviators do not wish to imitate 
their German colleagues, and throw bombs on the civil popula- 
tion, it is not certain that they will deprive themselves of the 
pleasure of throwing them on monuments and edifices. The 
inexpressible bitterness felt by all at the wanton destruction of 
glorious works of art, of which the respective countries were justly 
proud, may well awaken in their souls a profound and enduring 
vengeance which the sight of the ruins, and the memory of lost 
beauty, will revive into a constantly burning pain. 

Imagine what Italian hearts—artists and patriots as they are 
—would feel if they saw the Church of St. Mark destroyed by 
the bombs of some barbarian aviator, thrown with no other object 
than to terrorise the country. Would they not think it their 
most sacred duty to avenge themselves by throwing bombs on 
St. Stephen’s at Vienna, or the Cathedral at Cologne? And even 
if their religious feeling prevented them from committing sacri- 
lege, would they not find it perfectly natural to attack some of the 
Imperial palaces or Sieges Allees—or any other monument worth- 
less from the point of view of art, but dear to the German soul? 
And the Russian peasants, who go all the way from Moscow to 
Italy to prostrate themselves before the relics of St. Nicholas, 
Patron Saint of Russia, what would they say if they learnt one 
day that, by order of the German Emperor, bombs thrown from 
some aeroplane had destroyed the Cathedral of Bari, and reduced 
the shrine of St. Nicholas to powder? Can there be any doubt of 
the pleasure they would take in hearing that bombs were to be 
thrown on German buildings—or of the ease with which aviators 
would be found to carry the plan out? 

It is lucky that the bombs so uselessly thrown on Notre Dame 
did not do enough mischief to infuriate the hearts of the Parisian 
once for all. But one could imagine his feelings at the sight of 
Paris denuded—Paris without Notre Dame. How many years 
would it take to heal a wound of that kind? The life of a genera- 
tion would scarcely suffice to efface the memory of the irredeem- 
able loss, the sense of impotence and shame from French hearts. 

Now that aeroplanes have simplified to a quite remarkable 
degree the destruction of buildings and monuments, epidemics of 
devastation may be expected. It is even possible to think of their 

developing into a new form of sport—shall we say sport architec- 
tonique? Clandestine aviators will doubtless take up this 
exercise with passion—even after the conclusion of peace. And 
the more intelligent of these new sportsmen will make the motive 
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of destroying works of execrable taste, thereby contributing to 
the aesthetic development of the world, the pretext for annihilat- 
ing the art treasures of that country which has not had any mercy 
on the works of art of other nations. 

And how will it be possible to prevent such reprisals? It is 
not practicable to surround with cannon the thousands of build- 
ings which must be protected, or to condemn soldiers to stand 
ready—watching the sky indefinitely. Even if the towns were 
condemned to perpetual obscurity or illuminated with gigantic 
reflectors the more easily to pick out nocturnal aviators, 
still the danger would remain the same. ‘These are the surprises 
which the Germans, thanks to their want of foresight and their 
want of respect for established conventions, have prepared for 
themselves in the future. It is difficult to predict how long the 
sword of Damocles will remain suspended over their palaces and 
monuments, but in any case it is certain that it will not depend 
on either Germany’s victories or on her defeats, but on the degree 
of bitterness, disgust, and hatred which the sensitive hearts of the 
most cultivated amongst mankind will feel after the War is over. 
And this degree of disgust will depend entirely on the quantity 
and quality of the works of art intentionally destroyed, with no 
object other than that of terrorising the adjacent populations. 
Bad psychologists, the German militarists have not yet guessed 
the fact that bombs thrown on buildings of artistic value do not 
frighten the populace very much, but do enrage the intellectual 
inhabitants of the countries into which they fall. 

When one comes to think of it, the primal cause of the in- 
describable miseries which al] Europe is undergoing to-day may 
be traced to the want of foresight of a great German general. 
Moltke, whose magnificently objective point of view allowed him 
to foresee the logical development of wars, in which the principal 
factors would be strategy, number of men, cannons, ammunition, 
muscular resisting power of the soldier, etc., was unhappily not 
sufficiently objective when it came to appreciating at their just 
value measures whose principal factors were mixed up with 
psychology. Bismarck foresaw better than he did the difficulties 
which have resulted from the annexation of the two provinces. 
It was because he understood the French character better. Moltke, 
Danish by origin, judged other nations by the less ardent spirit 
of his own race. 

But to return to my theme. The Germans are, it appears, 
making great preparations to bombard London from their Zeppe- 
lins. They certainly can hardly expect that the Allies, through 
excess of chivalry, will refrain from retaliating on them, and 
Moltke—weak as a psychologist, but a great leader—would surely 
have understood how deadly aerial warfare must become for 
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Germany, the moment the other nations follow her example. 
Sooner or later that day must come. The Allies will end by 
understanding that there are certain cases in which reprisal is 
the only practical method of suppressing the breaking of laws 
established by common consent. It will then become apparent 
that the efficacy of these bombardments from the military point 
of view does not depend only on the mechanical efficiency of air- 
eraft or the skill of aviators, but above all on the vulnerability of 
the country bombarded. The denser the population in proportion 
to the square mile, the more it is concentrated in towns, the 
more the towns are numerous and important, the more the 
country is covered with factories and other industrial establish- 
ments, the more certain will be the destruction due to bombs. 
And from this point of view Germany may be considered one of 
the most vulnerable countries in Europe. 

In all probability the part which aviation is to play in future 
wars will grow larger, and it is not difficult to prophesy that excel- 
lent aviators, improved Zeppelins, and perfect aeroplanes wil 
appear in every land. But it will be impossible to change the 
geographical and economical characteristics of any country. And 
this fact will mean that 100 Russian aviators will be able to 
accomplish ten, twenty, nay fifty times more damage in Germany 
than 100 German aviators will be able to do in Russia—where the 
towns are like villages, the houses are spread out and surrounded 
with gardens, the streets are large, the squares empty, where the 
factories are conspicuous by their absence, and where there are 
only five or six important towns. Therefore the idea of bombard- 
ing unfortified towns is a deplorable idea, and will probably cost 
Germany far more than any other European Power. And now 
that Germany is bewailing very loudly the bombardment of 
Carlsruhe, the neutral countries are asking each other whether 
it is a bad joke, or whether the Germans wish to be taken seri- 
ously—they who nine months ago inaugurated this kind of bom- 
bardment, and have since pursued these methods everywhere, 
with the greatest callousness ! 

Having considered all these points we can only come to the 
conclusion that it is desirable and urgent for Germany, even more 
than for other countries: First, to refrain in future from these 
acts of vandalism because they may provoke reprisals too dis- 
astrous to think of from the point of view of art. 

Secondly : to renounce the system of terrorism which disgusts 
more than it frightens, as it produces exactly the opposite effect 
to that which Germany intended, and 

Thirdly : to stop bombarding unfortified towns, so as not to 
draw down upon herself proceedings which are inhuman in them- 
selves and disadvantageous to her in particular. 
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Is there really anyone in the world imbecile enough to imagine 
that by destroying half London with 100 Zeppelins, Germany 
would force England to concede peace? A country where ship- 
' wrecked men jump into the water and drown themselves to give 
their places to other shipwrecked men—or goodnaturedly take 
off their lifebelts and hand them to someone else—is not a 
country one can terrorise. 

Moltke did not understand the mentality of the French. On 
whom will the responsibility rest of having misunderstood the 


mentality of the English? 
Wotkorr-MovurRoMTZOFP. 











RUSSTA’S STRENGTH AND HER 
CERTAINTY OF ULTIMATE VICTORY 


Since that time, now over ten years ago, when the eyes of the 
whole civilised world were turned upon the spectacle of Russia's 
so-called ‘ downfall’ in the Russo-Japanese War, the attention 
of the people in this country had been so taken up with what 
may be called the German menace that they failed to observe the 
efforts made by Russia towards improvement, not only from a 
naval and military point of view but also from an economic and 
administrative standpoint. 

Indeed, it is only since the outbreak of the present War that 
the average Englishman’s attention has been directed towards 
the Russian Empire at all, and it has become the popular theory 
(chiefly because it is so stated in the daily newspapers) that 
sheer weight of numbers, believed to be at the disposal of the 
Tsar, will eventually drive the Germans and Austrians back. 
Russia will not, however, be victorious because of the numerical 
strength of her armies—though numerical superiority is bound 
to tell ultimately—she will be victorious because she has pre- 
pared for this War by taking to heart the lessons learnt in her 
former unsuccessful struggle-against the Japanese and because 
| the improvement in every condition of life throughout the Russian 

’ Dominions since that war has been both stupendous and far- 
reaching. 

The majority of people, knowing little about the real facts of 
the case, felt quite satisfied that Russia had been put back twenty 
years by her unsuccessful campaign in the Far East, besides 
being financially crippled by the overwhelming disaster that had 
overtaken her; but there were a few who foresaw that this rude 
‘kicking’ would be a blessing in disguise, and was indeed the 
very impetus that was needed to rouse Russia from the state of 
lethargy, corruption, and misgovernment into which she had 

fallen after nearly thirty years of an ill-spent peace. 

- First of all, let us consider what Russia is before we go on to 


an inquiry as to what she has been and is doing. 
. Russia is the second largest empire in the world, but she has 
» this tremendous advantage over the British Empire, that she is 
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no piecemeal empire with colonies scattered all over the world, 
but an absolutely compact, consolidated one, stretching unbroken 
from west to east, and peopled by men and women of one race, 
speaking one language, and holding, in the main, one religion. 
She is in fact the greatest territorial unit in existence, the bulk of 
whose population have similar ideas and similar aims, and, above 
all, a burning and unquenchable love for their great and powerful 
country. 

The population of Russia to-day is about 170 millions, of whom 
140 millions inhabit European Russia. The yearly increase is 
nearly three millions, so that if this increase is maintained Russia 
will boast over 200 millions of inhabitants by 1925. 

One of the most remarkable events that has taken place in the 
past decade and one which will have the most far-reaching results 
has been the rapid and systematic colonisation of Siberia. 
Whether the mineral wealth and agricultural richness of Siberia 
were first realised when the Russian armies were living in 
Manchuria, or whether Russia awoke to the fact after the war, 
when the strengthening of Northern Manchuria was taken in 
hand, it is impossible to say; but the fact remains that Russia 
has definitely undertaken the opening up of her Siberian provinces, 
the first proof of which is her gigantic emigration scheme, and 
the second the building of (1) the Amur Railway, a line 1500 
miles long and now completed, running through Russian terri- 
tory from Chita, near Lake Baikal, to Kharbarovsk, where it 
joins the existing line to Vladivostock ; (2) the Altai and Troitsk 
railways in Western Siberia ; and (3) the South Siberian Railway, 
which is to run from Orenburgh through Akmolinsk and Semi- 
palatinsk to join the Trans-Siberian Railway at Krasnoyarsk, 
and so open up the extremely rich mineral and agricultural 
districts in Russian Central Asia. 

With regard to emigration, it is estimated that the numbers 
settling in Siberia in 1912 exceeded a million, and so rosy are the 
prospects there, so much is done by the Government by regulating 
the flow of emigrants into the proper channels, by giving grants 
of land, by instituting cheap fares on the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
and so on, that the number returning to European Russia has 
been reduced to about 4 per cent. 

With regard to Siberia itself, gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
and iron are found both in the east and west, the finest copper 
being obtainable from the region of the Altai Mountains and in 
Turkestan, coal in all the regions at present exploited, while the 
extent of the timber areas cannot be estimated. Dairy produce 
is rapidly attaining a magnitude undreamt of ten years ago, and 
in this connexion it must be remembered that most of the butter 
that comes to this country marked ‘Danish’ is, in reality, 
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Siberian butter. Some idea of the increase of dairy produce may 
be obtained by a consideration of the fact that in 1895 the output 
amounted to about 300,000/., while in 1910 it had risen to over 
five and a half millions sterling. Vast areas throughout Siberia 
are capable of agriculture, while cattle and pig breeding are in- 
creasing rapidly. The Ussuri district, in the extreme east, is 
believed to be one of the most fertile territories in the world. 
The International Agricultural Exhibition held in Omsk, a town 
of growing importance, is one of the indications of the economic 
awakening of Siberia. 

But it is not only in Siberia, from which country Russia will 
undoubtedly obtain the bulk of her wealth in the near future, 
that this great development has been taking place in the years 
since the war with Japan. The conditions in European Russia 
have been steadily improving, and a great deal of this improve- 
ment can be directly traced to the untiring efforts of the members 
of the Duma. 

The Russian soil is constantly giving better results and pro- 
mises a material expansion and development such as Europe has 
never seen on so large a scale, and which may be compared only 
with the astounding development in North America. Agriculture 
furnishes the means of existence to about three quarters of the 
Russian people. It is estimated that Russia grows 51 per cent. 
of the rye, 33 per cent. of the barley, 25 per cent. of the oats, and 
22 per cent. of the wheat harvested all over the world. In 1895 
its production amounted to about 400 millions, but fifteen years 
later it had risen to 900 millions sterling. The same enormous 
increases are apparent in the sugar, vegetable, and fruit 
industries. 

New deposits of coal have recently been discovered within 
sixty miles of the Caucasian Black Sea Coast. This coal is 
claimed to be equal to the best Welsh anthracite coal, and the 
mines are so extensive that English engineers have declared that 
they will ultimately furnish enough hard coal for the whole of the 
Russian Empire. 

Oil, which is assuming greater importance every day, thanks 
to the introduction of oil fuel for ships, is found extensively on 
either side of the Caucasus Mountains. Apart from the 
oil already extracted at Baku, there is a reserve area variously 
estimated at from 1000 to 2700 acres. One well in this district 
produced twenty-two million kilos. in a single day—more than all 
American, Roumanian, and Burmese wells put together. Two 
new fields are now being worked at Maikop and Grozny, and 
other wells are being examined in Russian Central Asia. 

Among the innumerable other signs of economic progress, it 
may be mentioned that Russia’s foreign trade increased from 
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thirteen and a half millions sterling in 1900 to 250 millions sterling 
in 1911,. while in the same period her manufactured goods in- 
creased in value from 205 to 307 millions sterling. 

Far from being materially and morally disastrous therefore, 
the Russo-Japanese War has been the very spur that was needed 
to rouse Russia and start her on a new road of enlightenment and 
progress. 

Apart then from naval and military preparations, which will 
be discussed later, it must be acknowledged that a great change 
for the better has taken place throughout the Russian Empire; 
the fact that Russia from the first took up a firm stand with 
regard to Austria’s intended punishment of Serbia shows that she 
felt absolutely sure of herself, and although Germany fully 
realised that Russia had been making great efforts during the past 
ten years to put her house in order, she must yet have been de- 
ceived as to Russia’s firmness (indeed the German Ambassador 
told his Government that Russia was bluffing and would not go 
to war, as is definitely stated in the British ‘ White Paper’), and 
believed that Russia would ‘climb down’ at the last minute, as 
she did in 1909 when Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia and 
Hertzegovina. In this Germany made a serious mistake, as 
Russia intended from the outset to prevent her Serbian kinsmen 
from being crushed, and definitely informed both the German and 
Austrian Governments that she would go to war on behalf of 
Serbia. 

Now let us turn to a consideration of MRussia’s military 
strength, and from a knowledge of the fighting powers of the 
Russian armies, which were taught invaluable lessons in the 
Manchurian battlefields, deduce the prospects of success that she 
has against her present adversaries. 

During the past decade Russia increased her active army by 
no less than ten army corps (twenty divisions), and was con- 
templating a further increase of three army corps before the out- 
break of war. She had in all thirty-seven army corps and 
twenty-six cavalry divisions when war broke out, disposed as 
follows : 


European Russia . : . 27 Army Corps and 21 Cavalry Divisions. 
Siberia. : : : et | eee = 3 » r 
Turkestan , P : ee Tae 9 ee ” 
GS ee Mr eK: Caan * es, ” 


In addition to the above the Russian war organisation admits 
of the formation of twenty-seven extra reserve divisions. 

Some comparison may be obtained between the Russian and 
German armies, at the outbreak of war, when it is stated that the 
German army war strength amounted to twenty-five army corps, 
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eleven cavalry divisions, and reserve and Landsturm formations. 
The reserves which Russia can ultimately draw upon far exceed 
those which Germany can hope to place in the field (the popula- 
tion of European Russia only being more than double that of 
Germany), and though at the present time her enormous 
superiority in cavalry can avail Russia little, it is probable that 
this arm will make its weight felt in the final stages of the War. 

As to the present dispositions of the Russian forces no reliable 
information is of course available. At the outset Russia probably 
concentrated the four armies of Petrograd, Moscow, Vilna, and 
Warsaw against the German frontier between Cracow and 
Koenigsberg, the fortress of Warsaw being the centre of this 
concentration ; while the armies of Kiev and Odessa, and possibly 
also that of Kazan, faced the Austrian army east and south of 
Cracow. The three Caucasian army corps, perhaps supplemented 
by one corps from Turkestan, are engaged with the Turks, and 
it is more than likely that some of the first-line Siberian troops 
have been transported to the western frontier. 

It would be well to remember that, thanks to the lessons 
learned in the Russo-Japanese War, the training of the soldier 
has undergone a great change for the better and, to those who 
studied the Russo-Japanese War closely, it will come as no sur- 
prise or far-fetched statement when I affirm that the fighting 
qualities exhibited by the Russian private soldier in a lost and 
unpopular cause were such as to call forth our greatest admiration 
and praise, and only serve to make one realise what he may be 
capable of in a war much to his liking. Above all, the immense 
advantages given to the Russian Army by eighteen months’ war 
experience, such war experience, moreover, as no other European 
army had undergone for the past forty years, are incalculable. 

In the Russo-Japanese War the Russian Armies suffered from 
many disadvantages and difficulties, the three principal being 
(1) the supply of men, ammunition, and stores along a single line 
of railway over 3500 miles long ; how the Russians overcame this 
difficulty is now a matter of history, and was one of the most 
marvellous military achievements that has ever been recorded, and 
should indeed have warned the Teutonic Powers that the Russian 
mobilisation would be a great deal quicker than was supposed to 
be possible. (2) The failure of the higher command, due partly 
to an antiquated system and insufficient peace training, and partly 
to interference by the authorities at home with the strategic 
plans of the Commander-in-Chief, and (3) the fact that the war 
was unpopular, and led to discontent and ultimately to open 
revolution in European Russia. 

To-day conditions are entirely changed. As regards supply 
and transport the difficulties are infinitesimal now as compared 
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with those the Russian Transport Department so successfully 
overcame ten years ago. The Russian retreats during May and 
June were not due to bad transport organisation (though lack of 
good railway communication always increases the difficulties 
attending the supply of food, ammunition etc.'to large masses. 
of men) as is proved by the fact that very little booty was left 
in the hands of the advancing Austro-Germans. The Grand 
Duke’s handicap has been the same as ours—want of ammunition 
and equipment and heavy guns. 

Again, the present leaders of the armies are tried men who 
have had experience in handling vast bodies of men in war, an 
experience to which no other Generals in Europe could lay claim 
prior to the present campaign. Interference with military 
requirements is not likely to be felt, for the objective is now 
offensive instead of defensive. In the Japanese War Port Arthur 
was the magnet which caused the Russian Armies to be split up 
into small bodies instead of being concentrated, and so each army 
in turn was crushed by superior forces. Kuropatkin’s plan was 
to leave Port Arthur to fight its own battle, concentrate every 
available man at Liaoyang, and there await the onslaught of the 
enemy ; but no, the Russian Government decided that Port Arthur 
must be relieved at all costs, and so the Russian strength was 
frittered away in futile attempts to reach the beleaguered fortress, 
@ policy that could but end in disaster. In this war there is no 
Port Arthur, unless Berlin can be called Port Arthur. The pur- 
pose of the Government, the purpose of every officer and man in 
the army, the purpose of the entire nation, is a whole-hearted 
purpose-—to smash the Teuton and dictate terms of peace from 
the Kaiser’s palace at Potsdam. 

Lastly, to consider the question of the popularity of the war. 

At the time of the Russo-Japanese War the Germans were in 
high favour in Russia, while the English were disliked and mis- 
trusted, an attitude which had been maintained since the days 
of the South African War, upon which the Russians, in common 
with most European nations, looked with great disfavour. Ger- 
man opinion was readily taken as to the prospects of success in 
a campaign against the Japanese and as readily given. German 
officers had been responsible to a great extent for the training of 
the Japanese Army, and therefore the Germans could give advice 
better than any others. Moreover, many officers of German 
extraction held high commands in the Russian field armies. But 
note the sequel. The Russians were beaten, and they began to 
look about for someone upon whom to fasten the blame. The 
result was, I think, a natural one. Germany had advocated 
war, Germany was responsible for its unfortunate ending. Before 
the peace treaty had been signed a tremendous revulsion of feeling 
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swept over the Tssar’s dominions, and the greatest detestation of 
everything German became manifest throughout every class of 
society, rich and poor. Whether the fact could be proved or 
not, the Government gave it as their opinion that Germany had 
purposely advised Russia to go to war in order that her military 
power might be weakened, and that she should no longer be a 
menace to the furtherance of Germany’s plans for the domination 
of Europe. Curiously enough, too, the British were suddenly 
pitchforked into high favour, so that a complete change of front 
was apparent as long ago as 1906. During the past eight years 
the smouldering fires of hate against the German people have 
been constantly fanned, and the extraordinary wave of patriotic 
feeling that passed through Russia at the time of the crisis in 
July 1914 was due, I believe, not so much to the desire to help 
Serbia as to a knowledge of the fact that a declaration in favour 
of Serbia would mean also coming to grips with the hated Teuton. 

That the war is popular in Russia no one can deny. Russia 
to-day stands a united people with that grim determination to 
carry this war to a successful issue which is characteristic of the 
best qualities of the Russian nation. The retirement from the 
Carpathians, the loss of Przemysl and Lemberg, the evacuation 
of the Bukowina, all these have but served to strengthen the 
determination of this great people to persevere to the bitter end, 
be the cost what it may. 

There is, however, one other powerful factor which adds 
tremendous moral force to the fighting strength of the nation. 
This is the personality and the influence of the Tsar. We have 
heard much of the Kaiser’s claim to his position as the ‘ chosen of 
God.’ In Russia the Tsar is looked upon and acknowledged as 
a demi-god by the lower classes, who form the bulk of the army, 
and even by a fair proportion of the upper. The enthusiasm 
engendered by the presence of the Tsar among his soldiers must be 
seen to be understood by the people of this country. The assassi- 
nation of the Tsar at the present juncture would be the greatest 
blow that Russia could possibly receive, and we must devoutly 
hope that the few fanatical madmen who might contemplate such 
a deed will be deterred from the attempt by the knowledge that 
they would be torn limb from limb should they accomplish it. 

Russia is united, the war is popular, the Tsar is hailed as the 
very incarnation of all that Holy Russia stands for. Could ever 
a nation wage war with greater moral backing? 

As regards material, the Russian private soldier is physically 
equal, and, in the majority of cases, superior to the average 
infantry soldier of any European nation. He is brave, dogged 
to a fault, cheerful, obedient, well clothed (I have seen it stated 
that he is the best clothed soldier in Europe), and easily fed; 
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although illiterate, he is both quick and resourceful and, above 
all, loyal to the core. In the Turkish and Japanese Wars he 
exhibited qualities that place him in the first rank with the finest 
fighting men in the world. Finally the number of men that 
Russia can ultimately put in the field is almost incalculable. 
Some have placed it as high as 20,000,000, but I doubt if half 
this number can be equipped and supplied with the necessary 
quota of field and heavy guns. Whatever the number may be, 
however, it must be remembered that it is the reserves who have 
had modern war experience in Manchuria, and that the first-line 
troops, therefore, will not be weakened by being reinforced with 
reserves, as may be the case with other European nations. , 

The withdrawal of the Russian Armies into their own terri- 
tories during the months of May and June will undoubtedly 
lengthen the campaign in the East by many months, but it 
certainly has not affected the morale of the Russian soldiers. 
Moreover, the Austro-German victories will effectually prevent 
the Russian commanders from falling into that greatest of all 
mistakes—a mistake from which they suffered so heavily and 
from which they never really recovered in the Manchurian cam- 
paign—underestimation of their enemy, and we may be sure that 
when the Grand Duke finally issues his orders for a general 
advance he will only do so when he knows he has everything 
at his disposal to guarantee a successful, issue. Russia takes 
her lessons to heart, and it is said of her, as of the bull in the 
bull-fight, that she is never deceived twice in the same way. 

As regards the entry of Turkey into the conflict, heavy losses 
in trade, owing to the closing of the Black Sea, must necessarily 
be felt, but this can only be regarded as a minor consideration. 
From a military standpoint the situation on Russia’s Western 
frontier has been entirely unaffected by Turkey’s action; the 
Army in the Caucasus has proved itself strong enough more than 
to hold its own without necessitating the withdrawal of large 
forces from Poland or Galicia; while, on the other hand, the 
moral effect of the operations in the Dardanelles throughout the 
whole of the Tsar’s dominions is incalculable. Russia sees in 
the near future the dawn of one of her most cherished dreams 
and will wait with patience, but with ever-growing enthusiasm, 
for the hour to strike when Constantinople shall be freed for ever 
from the power of the Turk. 

As in the Army, so in the Navy, many improvements and 
changes in training, with resultant increase in efficiency, have 
been carried out since the disastrous battle of the Sea of Japan. 
The death of Admiral von Essen, the reorganiser and trainer of 
the new Baltic Fleet, must have been a great blow to the Russian 
Navy, but he has left his influence and his example behind-him, 
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for even the small action off Gothland at the beginning of July 
seems to bear the impress of his guiding hand. 

‘As regards naval strength, Russia is mistress in the 
Black Sea. The only fighting ship of any real value at the 
disposal of Turkey is the ex-Goeben, and she is already reported 
to have been badly damaged in an action with the Black Sea 
Fleet. Russia has three super-Dreadnoughts building in the 
Black Sea, and these must now be nearing completion. Of 
submarines the Russians possess eleven at Sevastopol, so that 
even in this latest naval engine they have superiority in numbers, 
as the Turks possess none but those sepetien to have been sent 
in sections from Germany. 

The Baltic Fleet is by no means a negligible quantity, and 
may yet cause the Germans many heart-burnings. Apart from 
pre-Dreadnought battleships and armoured cruisers, of which 
there are nine of good fighting value, four large super-Dread- 
nought battleships were launched in 1911, and it is more than 
probable that we shall hear of them before the winter again sets 
its seal upon the Baltic in December. The Germans must 
necessarily leave a very considerable force in the Baltic to cope 
with raids by the Russian Fleet. 

Russia’s strength is, however, in her Army, and those who 
know the Russian nation, realise the enormous strides she has 
made since the war of 1904, and consider the fighting qualities 
of her soldiers, their certainty of victory in a popular war, and 
their love for their country and their Tsar, have no doubt that 
the Grand Duke Nicholas will ultimately lead his victorious 
troops through the streets of Berlin. 

A. C. ALFORD. 
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THE SANDS OF FATE: 
BERLIN, JULY 24 TO 81, 1914 






A HISTORICAL PHANTASY 










[I call this drama a ‘historical phantasy.’ In German it 
might be called ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung,’ as Goethe called his 
Memoirs. But is not the imaginative part of history, as guessed 
by those who knew, or have known, the actors personally, 
probably nearer the truth than ‘facts’ about which no two 
witnesses are agreed ?] 















DRAMATIS PERSONAE 









THE KAIseEr. Herr Bauwin, General Mana- 
THE KAISERIN. ger of the Hamburg-Amerika 
THE CROWN PRINCE. Steamship Company. 
Dr. vON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, THE PROFESSOR. 

the Imperial Chancellor. GRAFIN EMMA. 





HERR von JAGow, the Secre- Herrk von Ertina, Private 
tary of State for Foreign Secretary to the KAIsER. 
Affairs. Ist AND 2nD A.D.C. 

GRAND ADMIRAL VON TrRPITz, A Spy. 

Secretary of State for the ATTENDANTS. 

Navy. 










AOT I 


JULY 24 











KAIsERIN seated at a work-table before an open window at the 
Neues-Palais at Potsdam—flowers, photographs, silver 
trinkets. Knitting. Few moments. 

Enter GRAFIN Ema, lady-in-waiting—clad in black silk—stands 
respectfully while KatseRin absorbed in thought continues 
knitting. On perceiving her: 

KaIsERIN. What a start you gave me, Emma! I wish you 
wouldn’t steal into the room like that. 

G. Emma. Shall I knock before entering ? 

KAIsERIN. Like poor old Grandmama’s servants, no! Well? 
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G. Emma. His Imperial Highness has arrived and asks if 
Your Majesty can receive him. 

KAISERIN (straightening her sleeves and dress). Of course! 
At once. 

[Eait G. Emma. Stands up, pulls a chair closer, 
adjusts photographs, smells a rose. Steps heard. Knock 
at door. 

KAISERIN. Come in. 


Enter CRown PRINCE, who folds his ample mother in his 
arms. Unbuckles and hangs his sword on a peg. 


KAISERIN. My darling boy! Why, what’s happened? 
Crown PrIncE. Great things, Mother! War, Mother! 
KAISERIN. Good God, Willie! With whom? 

CRowN PRINCE. Everybody, perhaps—but war as sure as 
there is a God in Heaven. 

KAISERIN. Oh, no, no, no. We want no more wars. 

Crown PRrIncE. Can’t be helped. Sit down, Mother dear, 
and I will explain the whole thing to you. 

KAIsERIN. That’s why you came? 

CROWN PRINCE. Yes, of course. 

KAISERIN. Darling boy! What about your father? 

Crown Prince. Ob, he’ll know in good time. 

KAISERIN. Heavens, Willie. You don’t mean he knows 
nothing about what you are going to tell me? 

CRowN PRINCE. Oh, yes, he does, but you know his happy- 
go-lucky way, always thinking things will come out right by 
merely waiting. People are getting so impatient about his 
dilly-dallying—always preparing for war, and beating the drum 
and doing nothing—that the guns will go off by themselves, and 
the wrong way, and then exeunt the Hohenzollerns. 

KAIsERIN. I know your father has too many irons in the fire, 
and he won’t listen to anybody but that awful Professor and his 
Jew friends. 

Crown Prince. It’s very trying. 

KaIsERIN. Yes, we must just put up with what God has 
given us. 

Crown Prince. He’ll be awfully wild. There he is with 
some forty men-of-war boring himself and all his staff at Balhol- 
men with peasant regattas, lunching with every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, making field-marshals stand about in idleness, while that 
awful band makes you deaf. He says it’s a good thing for their 
nerves to have nothing to do or think about for a few weeks. 

KatseR1In. Don’t talk disrespectfully of your father like that, 


Willie. 
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Crown Prince. I can’t help it. You know it, too, Mother. 
It’s exasperating, this dilettante optimism of father’s. He 
forgets that I have to succeed him. . . . To think that I have 
never been able to have a serious conversation with him. .. . 

KaIsERIN. I can’t allow you... 

Crown Prince. Sorry. But things are too serious, and he 
isn’t serious enough. (Rising and walking up and down angrily.) 
A nice mess we arein! Afterall the expense and effort! We'll 
be out of it now, thanks to never-mind-whom. Well, this is 
what I came to tell you, Mother. 

KAIsERIN (leaning back to listen). Go on, dear. 

Crown PrINcE. You won’t interrupt me, will you, Mother, 
because I feel anxious and irritable, and I can’t help mentioning 
father with irritation? After all, children are only what their 
parents make them, and if I am disrespectful I am only just 
as he was himself before me. 

KAIsERIN (frowns). 

Crown Prince. All right, dearest Mother, you, at any rate, 
are a good sound German. There is no English dilettanteism 
about you, thank God! 

KAIsERIN (laughing). Why, my darling, your cousins say you 
are the most English of the family. 

Crown Prince. Thanks (testily). Please let us be serious 
. . + (a@ pause). You know Germany is the laughing-stock 
of the world. Everybody is a laughing-stock who gallops 
his horse to the edge of the ditch and then wheels round. 
That’s what we have been doing ever since father came to the 
throne. 

KAIsERIN. But he has kept the peace, dear. 

Crown PrIncE. But at what price? The ridicule and con- 
tempt of everybody ! 

KAISERIN (gives an incredulous look). 

Crown Prince. Yes, Mother, the contempt of the whole 
world. Every twopenny-halfpenny little State thinks it can 
smack Germany in the face with impunity. And as for the 
Great Powers, look at this meeting at Petersburg, the con- 
temptuous way in which the French have walked round 
Germany to go there, as if we were a sleeping dog. It 
makes my blood boil. Father has no sense of dignity or he 
would say... . 

KAIsERIN. My darling, you forget yourself. 

Crown Prince. Then look at Italy. Even our ally snaps her 
finger at us, takes the best slices of Africa without even consult- 
ing us, while we have to go, hat-in-hand, to get any dirty 
swamp any other Power is kind enough not to want. Look at the 
way England puts her foot down and dictates to us. We can’t 
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her. get a coaling-station, because she puts her foot down. We can’t 
He get a railway completed, though it is built with German capital 


have in an independent country, because England puts her foot down. 
France takes a huge quarter of the best that Africa can offer, 
and we are not allowed to have even an inch of it, though we 


d he have more important interests there than France. Why? Be- 
tly.) cause England puts her foot down. It makes me boil. Yet, i 
Ne'll father... 4 
is is KAISERIN. Do leave your father out of it. 


CROWN PRINCE. I can’t, Mother. I feel it too strongly .. . j 
Well, we are sick of it. We are sick of this constant humiliation. { 
ther, KalsERin. We! 


ning Crown Prince. Yes, the whole German people is sick of it, 
their and it is coming to this : either father must move with his subjects 
"Just or his subjects will move without him. 


KAIsERIN. What do you mean? 
Crown PrINncE: I mean father is becoming thoroughly un- 


rate, popular (unbeliebt). | 
elsm KaIsERIN. Why don’t you tell your father this? 
CRowN PRINCE. It’s no use. He takes nothing seriously. I 
y you know what he would say : ‘ My dear boy ’"—he forgets I am a man 
’ and a father—‘ my dear boy, I have pledged my life to the pro- 
1008 sperity and peace of Germany. For what you do after me you 
stock will be responsible. Meanwhile, let me attend to my job my own 
ullops way.’ I don’t think that fair to me, and it is not serious. Father 
ound. is too pleasure-loving . . . 
0 the KalseriIn. My dear boy, how mistaken you are about your 


father. You may say he is frivolous—he is so dreadfully English, 
just like his poor mother—always fussing about this and that. 
| con- Yet she did get things done, and so does your father. How the 
Berliners hated her for giving lessons in hygiene to the German 
architects. Yet there you are. They did what she told them, 
whole and Berlin is a model of cleanliness to the world. You don’t 


G can know what an awful place your Marmor-palais was till she took it 
or the inhand. Your father is just like her. I dare say after he’s dead 
> con- 


he’ll be appreciated. (Whimpering.) 
round Crown PRINCE (shortly). Perhaps . . . He’s meanwhile 


. It very, very trying. Well, let me go on. The Powers of the 
or he Entente are preparing for war as hard as they can. England is 
leading them on. 
KalIsERIN. England! 
one Crown Prince. Yes, Mother, England and France. Russia 
msult- 


' plays the fool’s part. 

dirty Kaiserin. Don‘t believe that, Willie. 

at the Crown Prince. I say ‘plays.’ 

can't KAIsERIN. I see—that may be. [Takes up her knitting. 
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CrowN Prince. They are all eaten up with jealousy— 
especially England. 

KaIsERIN. Jealousy of what, dear? 

CrowN PriNncE. Why, of Germany’s prosperity, of course. 

KAIsERIN. Well! 

Crown Prince. Well, they want to destroy her prosperity. 
As soon as they are ready, they will fall on her like wild beasts 
and tear her to pieces out of mere spite. Well, we can’t wait 
for that. If fight we must, we must choose the moment which 
suits us best and not let them choose it. (A pause.) 

KAISERIN. Well! 

Crown Prince. That moment is now. 

KAISERIN. 

[Stands up and puts her hands on the Crown 
PRINCE’s shoulders and looks into his eyes. (A pause.) 

My boy, you know how dear you are to me, my first-born. . . 
I hope you are only relieving your feelings in speaking to 
me like this, merely confessing your inner self to your 
loving mother. ‘What does your father say to this? 

CROWN PRINCE. He knows nothing. 

KAIsERIN. What? Your father... 

CRowN Prince. That’s why I am telling you, Mother. 

KAIsERIN. Telling me what? 

Crown PRINCE. There will be war before a week is out. 

KatsErIn (almost shrieking). What? 

Crown Prince. It can’t be helped. What did you think we 
wanted the war levy for? 

KAIsERIN (speechless). 

Crown PRINCE. We have just got our siege-guns. We are 
ready, ready, ready as we have never been before, and every- 
body else is unprepared. The war will be over before Christmas, 
and we shall be supreme in Europe. Instead of being sneered at 
as mere swashbucklers, even England will no longer put her 
foot down—Oh! the brutes. You don’t know how I hate 
England. We all do. Every true German hates England. 

KAIsERIN. But your war would not be against England? 

Crown Prince. Indeed, it would. This is the plan. We 
shall be in Paris before Russia is mobilised or before England 
has made up her mind, and then we smash up England, and 
that opens up America to us. 

KAISERIN (surprised). America! And the Americans? 

Crown Prince. The Americans! Another of father’s fads! 
As if the Americans would ever do anything for sentiment’s sake. 
Besides, it’s a mean sort of thing—going about seeking friends 
for Germany. The only true friends are those who are afraid to 
be your enemies. We must have Brazil, and have it we shall. 
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KAIsERIN. Why, dear, these are terrible things, and the 
United States your father loves so much. (Rather scornfully.) 

Crown Prince. ‘ Much noise and little wool.’ We shall 
soon double them up when England’s power is gone. 

KAISERIN (in a tone of humouring an angry man). But what 
would the war be about? 

CrowN PRINCE. Oh! really nothing very particular—probably 
the Austrian grievance. 

KAISERIN. The Austrian grievance ! 

Crown Prince. It’s the same thing. We'll come in as 
Austria’s saviour again. That’s better than having a grievance 
of our own, and it will appeal to German sentiment. 

KaIsERIN. Oh, men, men! How you all like fighting. 

CROWN PRINCE (buckling on his sword again). I wanted to tell 
you beforehand, because you have a great influence over father 
and I hope you will not use it against us—I mean me—for this 
war is necessarily a war affecting the future more than the 
present, and the future is my job. God knows I don’t 
want to be Kaiser. I would far rather be simply an 
irresponsible younger son. But I feel the pride of my 
race IN my veins and will not follow the example of those 
mad Bavarians and Austrians. Hohenzollern to the bone, what 
Iam born to do I will do, and do to the full. 

KAISERIN (gives him her hand, which he kisses). But you are 
mistaken, darling, in fancying I have any influence over your 
father. 

CROWN PRINCE. Oh, you only have to flatter him a bit. I 
never saw anybody more easily led by flattery than good old 
father. He is really a good sort, but these are no times for mere 
talk. Germany can only continue to live among her ravenous 
neighbours by daunting them as a lion-tamer daunts his lions, by 
lashing them, by firing at them, by killing them, if need be. 
Au revoir, dear Mother. Don’t tell father I have seen you. 
Nobody knows but Emma. [Eait. 

[KAISERIN settles down to her knitting and takes a 
pocket-handkerchief out of her satchel and bends over it 
on to her work-table. 


Enter GRAFIN Emma, who makes a little noise purposely. 

KAISERIN (starting). Oh! Emma, what a start you gave me! 
I wish you would come in without making such a noise. 

G. Emma. I will do my best, Your Majesty. 

KAISERIN. Emma, have you heard this terrible news? 

G. Emma. What news, Ma’am? 

KAIsEeRIN. Why, about the war. 

G. Emma. Yes, Ma’am, vaguely. 

Kaiserin. Why did you not tell me? 
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G. Emma. I thought Your Majesty knew. 

KAISERIN. Knew what? 

G. Emma. That war is imminent. 

KaisERIN. But I know nothing, dear Emma. His Majesty 
keeps everything to himself. He never tells me anything. It 
is terrible, Emma. What does anybody want war for? 

G. Emma. They say it’s a preventive war. I don’t know 
exactly what’s meant by a preventive war. I suppose a sort of 
smaller war to prevent a greater one. 

KAISERIN. That’s like inoculation, Emma. The doctors 
give you a light attack of small-pox to prevent you getting a 
worse one. 

G. Emma. Perhaps that’s what is meant. 

KAIsERIN. Nonsense ! 

G. Emma. Your Majesty knows better than I do. 

KAIsERIN. They might just as well put up persons to commit 
small crimes to prevent greater crimes. It’s utterly silly. I hope 
you don’t listen to such stuff, Emma, and much less repeat it. 
Who told you? 

G. Emma. It’s common talk since the ultimatum to Servia. 

KAIsERIN. What has the Servian affair to do with Germany? 

G. Emma. They say the Servian affair is the mere pretext, 
and it’s a godsend which enables us to bring on the war at once. 

KAISERIN. But what war, Emma? 

G. Emma. I hope Your Majesty will forgive me not being able 
to give her a very clear account of the matter. England, France, 
and Russia have entered into a treaty to deliver an ultimatum to 
Germany. 

KaIsERIN. How do you know, Emma? 

G. Emma. I don’t know, Your Majesty. JI am only saying 
what I hear. 

KAIsERIN. But where did you hear it? 

G. Emma. It is the common talk at Court. 

KAIsERIN. Do. you mean the Secretaries, and A.D.C.s and 
Ladies ? 

G. Emma. Yes, Ma’am, and officials and nearly everybody. 

Katserin. And I know nothing about it! Well, go on, 
Emma, about this ultimatum. 

G. Ema. The ultimatum is to be about armaments. They 
will call upon Germany to accept a discussion on the reduction 
of armaments... . 

KAIsERIN. What impudence ! 

G. Emma. And, if Germany refuses, will present a scheme 
for their reduction. If she refuses to accept it, then war. 

KAISsERIN. It’s too absurd, Emma. And who told you-this? 
G. Emma. It’s common talk, Ma’am. 
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KAIsERIN. Do they say who is at the back of this? 

G. Emma. Yes, England—that is Sir Edward Grey. And 
America and Italy are expected to join them. 

KAIsERIN. Ridiculous. And people believe it’s true! Do you 
believe it? 

G. Emma. Yes, Ma’am. 

KAaIsERIN. Why, Emma? 

G. Emma. I hope Your Majesty will pardon my expressing 
an opinion of my own, but as Your Majesty requests me . 

KatseRIN. Yes, Emma. I ask you to tell me frankly what 
you think. 

G. Ema. I think it true, because it seems very probable that 
if one country gets very powerful and makes other countries spend 
more money than they can afford, they should combine against it. 

KAISERIN. But Germany threatens nobody, and His Majesty 
is a man of peace. 

G. Emma. But His Majesty won’t listen to dictation, and, 
least of all, about the army and navy. 

KaIsERIN. Of course not, Emma. But why is England doing 
this ? 

G. Emma. England, they say, is in such terror about our 
splendid navy that many people have actually gone mad and 
write quite insane things in the newspapers about it. 

KAISERIN. What are they afraid of? 

G. Emma. That we should attack them, destroy their navy, 
I suppose. 

KaIsERIN. Well, now about the supposed-to-be-coming war. 

G. Emma. We are not going to wait till they’re ready. 

KAIsERIN. So that’s what they mean by a preventive war. 
Emma, it’s very dreadful. 


Enter Lapy-IN-WAITING. 


Lavy. His Majesty has sent a special despatch to you, 
Ma’am. Herr von Ktting sends it to Your Majesty with his pro- 
found respect (handing a large envelope). 

KaIsERIN. Thank you. (EHzit Lapy.) Opening despatch and 
reading: ‘His Majesty has left Norway and will be here to- 
morrow.” Emma, you must be right. He would never have 
come back after just arriving, if there had not been something 
terrible to bring him back. Don’t mention to anybody that His 
Imperial Highness has been here. His Majesty might put a 
wrong construction on his visit, just at this time. (Stands up.) 
I am getting too fat, Emma. When His Majesty is away, I 
don’t take enough exercise. Come and take a look at the roses. 
Nature is so beautiful just now and bids us all to tenderness and 
love. [Speaking as they disappear into a verandah. 

Curtain. 
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ACT II 


1Ist SCENE 
JULY 27 


Kaiser’s working study in the Neues-Palais at Potsdam. Pictures 
‘of Emperors William the First and Frederick, the Empress 
Frederick, Queen Victoria, etc., and photographs scattered 
over the desk and gueridons. Desk and furniture Louis the 

Fifteenth. Telephone, tableau of call-buttons. 

Doors are flung open and von ETTING, a young and elegantly 
clad man, enters hurriedly with a despatch-box, and places it 
on the desk, looks at the quills and ink, tries a quill, and takes 
a general survey. 

Telephone rings. Von Errina sits down at the desk and puts 
the receiver to his ear. 

v. Ertina. No, not yet, Highness. Yes, Highness, cer- 
tainly (pause). But we have had no communication yet. I will 
ring him up and let you know at once. 

[ Replaces receiver and presses a button. Ring. Takes 
up Teceiver again. 

v. Ertina.. Excellency von Etting speaking (pause). His 
Imperial Highness the Crown Prince wishes to know at once if 
you have news of His Majesty’s train. At Stendhal? Many 
thanks. 

[In frantic haste, presses another button, and puts 
receiver to his ear. 

v. Ertine. Yes! von Etting speaking. His Majesty’s train 
has passed Stendhal. Passed full steam up. Yes, Highness; yes, 
Highness; yes, Highness. Roundabout way, but it’s easier to 
clear the line. 

[Pause and a laugh, puts down receiver. Presses 
button, takes it up again. 

v. Errinc. His Majesty has passed Stendhal (pause). Yes 
(receiver is replaced). 

[A low horn is heard sounded from different sides, 
tramp of soldiers and lowering of arms, short beating of a 
drum outside. Door flung open. Two A.D.C.s enter, and 
salute v. ETTiInG and shake hands. All three look grave 
and concerned. 

Ist A.D.C. Looks serious this time, eh ! 

v. Ertine. Very. 

2nD A.D.C. High time it did. 

ist A.D.C. A beastly nuisance, all the same. 

2nD A.D.C. Trenches instead of wenches. 
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Ist A.D.C. Oh, shut up! There’ll be no trenches, no time 
tomake ‘em. We shall just dash through everything. It will 
all be over in a month. 

2np A.D.C. No, my son, you err like every swain on the brink 
of matrimony. There will be no war or a long ’un. Is it war, 
Etting ? 

v. ETTING (sitting on edge of desk gives an affirmative nod). 

Ist A.D.C. We could have been told that just as well at 
Berlin, instead of making us come down to this hole. I hate 
Potsdam. 

2np A.D.C. I sympathise with you, my son. 

Ist A.D.C. (Shakes his head knowingly to v. Ertina. Gives 
a shrug to signify abandonment of all hope to make 2np A.D.C. 
take things seriously). : 

v. Ertine. You fellows had better be off. 

Boru. There’s plenty of time. 

Ist A.D.C. I say, Etting, why is he coming here instead of 
going to Berlin? 

v. Ertina. I don’t know. 

1st A.D.C. It’s odd all the same. 

v. Errine. Off you go. The Admiral’s announced. 


Enter ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ and PROFESSOR 
(A.D.C.s salute—exeunt). 


v. Ettine. His Majesty has passed Stendhal. He will not 
be here for a few minutes anyhow, if you care to sit here. 

[ Exit. 

v. Tirpitz. I understand perfectly, Professor, but His 
Majesty knows nothing about history, and like all men of action 
thinks he makes it. It only irritates him to hear history spoken 
of, as if his actions were determined for him by circumstances over 
which he has no control. 

ProFEssor. To say that anything which happens is any 
individual’s fault is mere pedantry, so far as history is concerned. 
_ v. Tirpitz. You must admit that the Russian mobilisation 
was ordered by somebody? 

ProFEssor. I admit it was ordered by somebody, but why 
was it ordered by somebody? 

v. TirPiTz. I suppose in Russia nobody knows who orders 
anything. 

ProFessor. That’s true. In the Russo-Japanese War, 
nobody has yet been found to bear the blame of an order of the 
Czar, countersigned by his Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
accepting the Japanese conditions, never having~reached its 
destination. 
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v. TrrPITZ. We can’t go on eternally living on the brink of a 
volcano as we have been doing for a quarter of a century. 

Proressor. Yet for countless ages the Campanian peasants 
grew their vineyards to the very top of Mount Vesuvius, though 
the top was a flat surface on which nothing would grow, and all 
the time the population was warned of its danger by rumblings 
and growlings within the volcanic cone. 

v. Trrpitz. A clever German engineer, I suppose, would have 
canalised its forces. 

ProFessor. Yes, and burst the cone, and that’s just what 
our clever political engineers are doing now. 

v. Trrpitz. Well, we don’t know the result yet. 

ProFessor. Nor do we know whether clever Roman engineers 
were not responsible for bursting the cone in A.D. 79. 

v. TrrpiTz. It had to come, Professor. 

ProFEessor. Everything that has happened in history has had 
to come. Nations have lives of different lengths like individuals. 
All may have their day, with patience and perseverance. To force 
the pace is pure and simple speculation. And a war between the 
Entente and the Alliance Powers is staking all upon a single card. 

v. TirPITz. England won’t budge. If you had been at Kiel 
and heard the friendly speeches of the naval commanders a fort- 
night ago, you would have been satisfied that England had given 
up her distrust of our navy. She could not at first realise that 
her command of the sea could be disputed. She is yielding to 
facts as she always does. That’s what we lack, Professor. Our 
progress and prosperity instead of curing us of dreaming has only 
confirmed us in the habit. I have sent all my children to England 
to learn to see facts and face them instead of dreaming about 
them. 

Proressor. The German people is patriotic and genuinely 
ready for all sacrifices for the welfare of the nation, but they still 
lack the sense of national responsibility. 

v. Trrpitz. That’s it. In other words, we have not yet had 
time to digest the empire. German pride of Germany is merely 
skin-deep. When every German feels the empire belongs to 
him and that he is personally responsible for its acts and being 
(Wesen), then facts will have their full significance for him. 

Proressor. War will only awaken that sense of responsibility 
if Germany is defeated. Victory will merely confirm the German 
in his trust in authority and dreams. 

v. TrrPitz. Some years ago I thought we might borrow from 
England some sort of Ministerial responsibility, and got our Naval 
Attaché there at the time to send me over a report on the con- 
nexion of Parliament with the Admiralty, but I found it was 
just this department that is most independent of Parliament. 
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PROFESSOR. Foreign affairs, too. 

v. TrrPITZ. When you think of it, that too is practical. But 
in the case of the Admiralty the system is entirely bureaucratic. 
So there was nothing to borrow for my department. 

PROFESSOR. As regards foreign affairs we have gone farther 
than England in the democratisation of the service already. 

v. Tirpitz. Well, I took the liberty of suggesting to His 
Majesty that a trial might be made with the new department of 
the colonies, and it was tried, but the worst of a bureaucracy is 
that its very efficiency blocks reform. 


Enter Bain. 


BALLIN. How are you, Admiral? (Shaking hands.) And 
you, my dear Professor? (Shaking hands.) 

PROFESSOR. So, so! Ballin. 

BaLLIN. This is damnation work. 

ProFessor. It couldn’t be helped. 

Bauuin. Couldn’t be helped? Do you know it spells ruin to 
the whole of North Germany? 

ProFEssor. Many things that couldn’t be helped have spelt 
ruin to nations before this. 

BALLIN. Well? 

PRoFEssor. Governments get credit for a great deal more 
power than they possess. Even our dear Kaiser has only the 
power over the rudder which the machinery gives him. The 
slightest derangement of the machinery and it won’t work. The 
Czar is the mere rudder himself, with a Court rabble squabbling 
at the helm. 

Bauuin. And Divine right? 

ProFessor. A shibboleth and a very good one with an unde- 
veloped agricultural population, like the East Prussians. It is 
just like the ‘ Little Father’ shibboleth in Russia. 

BALLIN (impatiently). If the Government is not to blame, who 
is? The Kaiser himself ? 

ProFessor. No, neither the Kaiser nor his Government. 

Bauuin. The army? 

ProFessor. The army has no power in the matter at all. . . . 
(A pause.) It is the German people itself. 

Bauuin. Then it’s your accursed teaching in your universi- 
ties is to blame, your schools. . . . 

PRoFEssoR. Not to blame, but one of the causes, among 
which are your accursed business methods. 

Bauuin. There you are right, Professor. The curse of Ger- 
man business is ruthlessness. I admit this because I have to 
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fight it every day of my life. (Angrily.) Every other business 
German is a bandit who... 

ProFeEssor. All pioneers are more or less bandits and German 
business is still in a pioneer stage. The English who founded 
their Colonial Empire were all bandits. The founders of Rome 
were bandits. Even in modern Europe, what was Napoleon 
but a bandit with instincts of the worst type of bandittiism?? 
What was the French Revolution but a successful banditti raid? 

Batuin. Yes, I suppose you are right, and that is why 
German business is so unpopular. Of course, there is jealousy. 

ProFEssor. Rather. 

Bauuin. Even Professors suffer from that little failing. 

PROFESSOR. Who does not? 

BALLIN. Even statesmen. 

ProFEssor. Even kings ! 

Batuin. Even emperors ! 

ProFEssor. Even whole peoples. 

v. TrrPitz (who has been listening with an amused look). 
I must go to the station to meet His Majesty. Aw revoir. 

[ Eait. 

Bauuin. I noticed that in America. In fact,I ... 

Proressor. You need not cross the Atlantic to see national 
jealousy. The whole English people, from the rabble in the 
streets to the most learned and cultivated class, are brazenly 
jealous of Germany. 

Bauuin. I can’t say I have noticed it among the English I 
have had to deal with in business. Big concerns can emulate 
each other without being jealous. 

ProFessor. Yes, it is just like class diseases. The same 
thing works out in the high-liver as gout, in the underfed as 
rheumatism. Among your upper commercial classes you call 
it emulation—among us, the rabble, the commoner term for it 
is jealousy. 

Bauuin. Oh! Professor—rabble (laughs). 

Proressor. Yes, we live with the rabble, among the 
rabble... . 

Bauuin. And teach the rabble. 

ProFessor. No doubt. 

Bauuin. And if the rabble thinks wrongly, it is due to your 
wrong teaching. 

PROFESSOR. I don’t say no. 

Bauuin. Then if this accursed war is due to a state of the 
public mind, the original cause is your teaching. 

Proressor. My dear wife’s English. 


The speaker, of course, refers to Napoleon’s Corsican origin 
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Baxuin. That accounts . 

ProFessor. It accounts for nothing, except perhaps a better 
insight into English character and a greater appreciation of its 
defects. I do not like the English. They are superficial, 
supercilious, mentally slip-shod. 

BaLLIN. Do you know, Professor, I have often thought we 
Germans suffer from too much brains. 

PROFESSOR. Still, we are not psychologists, Ballin. Men of 
science never are. All the jokes regarding want of knowledge 
of human character are about men of science. 

BauuIn (laughing). And Herren Professors ! 

ProFEssor. Yes, you are right. All the befooling stories are 
about absent-minded professors. But what I mean is that the 
concentration of our attention on the physical side of life in 
education and in practice has atrophied our power to perceive 
the influence of human character in connexion with facts. 

Bauuin. You mean... 

ProFEssoR. I mean, for instance, that a man like Lichnowsky, 
though he is not a man of science but is the type of our intellectual 
product, is devoid of the faculty of presenting his facts with the 
subtleties that give them their value at any given moment. 

Bain. I am sorry, Professor. I still don’t see your point. 

ProFessor. Well, I’ll put it another way. Mathematics are 
pure reason. There is no human soul in mathematics at all. 
Two and two can never make anything but four. The fact is 
final. It is the same with the most intricate of calculations. 
Well, we Germans have a tendency to regard all facts more or 
less as mathematical expressions. Lichnowsky, for instance, re- 
ports a fact. He doesn’t realise that that fact is like a stone in 
the wilderness, that it is grown over with all kinds of moss and 
lichen, and that it is a swarming township of insects and microbes 
and what not. Like the specialist that he is, and we are 
taught to be, he wipes all this supergrowth off his fact to get it 
clean and clear. But that is just the thing he ought not to do. 
In the political and social life of peoples it is just the coincidence 
of these parasitical growths that determines action. 

BaLuin. That’s what you mean when you say we are nof 
psychologists. 

Proressor. And that accounts for the errors and misjudg- 
ments of our diplomatists and politicians. 

Bauuin. It is a delicate question, Professor, but I suppose 
you except His Majesty? 

‘Proressor. Yes, he is the genuine dilettante and, strange 
as it seems to our native Kultur, practically all the greatest pro- 
gress of art and science has been due to dilettantes. 
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BALLIN. It is most interesting. Professor, you are the most 
interesting man I have ever met. No wonder the Kaiser loves 
you. (Pause.) Now, what do you think of English ‘ Kultur’? 

ProFEssor. I should ask you that and, in fact, I should like 
to know. 

BALLIN. God, I only wish we had more of it! 

ProFessor. Is that your serious opinion? Yet it is fright- 
fully unsympathetic. The English are not naturally a kind. 
hearted people. 

BAuuIN. That’s where Germans go wrong. I have had a 
great deal to do with the English and have always found them 
the most honourable, most generous, and least gullible people 
in the world. I hate gullible people, Professor. In business 
they cause more mischief than thieves. They are such a 
temptation. ... 

PROFESSOR. Well done, Ballin. That’s splendid (laughing), 
Tempt you from the path of righteousness ? 

Bauuin (a little testily). I am not speaking of myself. ... 
I mean a temptation to the fools and knaves who take advantage 
of them. The English, my dear Professor, are only at the begin- 
ning of a great career. We have shot ahead of them for the time 
being, but, if you went to Canada, you would see things to 
astonish you. There is a country which is a continent in itself. 
In a hundred years it will be the centre of the British race. 
England may dwindle into insignificance alongside it, but what 
does that matter? It will always remain the ‘home’ of the 
Anglo-Saxon. They are the greatest people in the world. We 
are not a match for them yet, Professor. 

Proressor. Yet Rome was the greatest people in the world. 

BALLIN. How long? 

ProFessor. Some 700 years (laughing). 

Bauuin. That’ll outlive you and me anyhow! 

Proressor. The English at any rate meanwhile have an 
advantage over us in their intellectual shortage. Development 
is more natural and easy when it is not complicated by brains. 

Bain (with a look of illumination). Is that why the English 
prefer to promote inferior men to their higher posts? 

ProFessor. And we? 

Bauwin. B... 

Proressor. No names, please. 

Batuin. Do you consider Levy clever? 

Proressor. I don’t know him. 

Bawin. Odd, isn’t it, to place the grandson of a Frankfort 
Jew in a post like that? 

ProFessor (looks surprised). 
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BaLuin. Oh! I have no illusions about the Jews. Besides, 
I am half Polish. Our name was originally Balinsky, just as 
Radolin’s was Radolinsky. 

PROFESSOR (reflectively). It’s curious what a number of clever 
men Poland has supplied to the Empire. (BALLIN salutes.) We 
ought to annex Poland as an intellectual investment. 

Bauuin. Like the Baltic provinces to Russia. (PROFESSOR 
salutes.) We ought to annex them too. 

ProFessor. I think you’ve caught the contagion, too, Ballin. 
The fact is we have been playing with the fire too long, and 
you can’t play with the fire without risk. Germany has been 
goaded into the idea that all her neighbours are jealous of her 
and that they are all conspiring against her and are watching 
for the moment of her weakness to fall upon and destroy her. 
It is not true, but it was necessary as a factor in constructive 
German policy. It was only by persuading the Germans that 
war against them by jealous neighbours was imminent that they 
could be roused to the necessary sacrifices. It has given us 
an army, a navy, and at the same time patriotism ; and without 
patriotism a nation is without backbone. But it has created 
a vast national error. We have taught them to obey and to 
believe, and obediently they have believed what they had to be 
told, and now we have to pay for the deception practised on 
them. 

Enter v. Ertine hurriedly. 


v. Errinc. Gentlemen, I must ask you to retire into the next 
room. His Imperial Highness is coming up. 
[Exeunt BALLIN and PROFESSOR. 


Enter CRown PRINCE hurriedly. 


Crown Prince. What did His Majesty say? 

v. Ertina. Gave no explanation. 

Crown PRINCE (lighting a cigarette). I wonder if he has sent 
for the Chancellor. 

[v. Ertine lifts the receiver. 

Crown Prince (stops him). No, don’t ask. Any news of 
Uncle Henry? 

v. Errine. Yes, a telegram to His Majesty. 

Crown Prince. One of the peacemakers! I wonder he don’t 
become an Englishman like Battenberg. All that slobber at Kiel 
lass month made me sick. It had to come, Etting, and if it 
does not come off now, God help us! Bethmann’s another of the 
peace gang. Jagow, Zimmerman, Stumm, all of ’em ‘ Little 
Germans.’ I’m glad I got Bernstorff packed off to Washington. 
He’s another. 
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v. Ertinc. His wife’s English? 
CROWN PRINCE. No, American ; almost as bad. 
[Telephone ring. 

v. Ertine. For Your Highness. 
Crown Prince (at telephone). Hurry up. (Listens.) At the 
Castle. (Lowers his voice.) Can you hear me? (Turning to 
ErtinG). Would you mind leaving the room for a moment, 
Etting? So sorry. [Hatt Ertine. 

His Majesty changed his mind as usual on the way from 
Kiel. . . . I don’t like it either. Telegram from Uncle Henry. 
I don’t know what he advises. Nor Lichnowsky either. All 
dead against us at the Wilhelmstrasse. Every hour counts now. 
Tschirschky? What! Berchtold weakening! Great God, I’m 
coming round at once ! 

[Snatches up his helmet and rushes out. Hooting of 
car. 

[ Liveried attendant looks in from other door ; stealthily 
goes to desk, and facing the door touches one of the buttons 
several times. Moves away. Ring. 


Enter ETtina. 


v. Ertine (sharply). What do you want? 
ATTENDANT. Heard a ring, Sir. 
[Ezit, v. ETTING staring suspiciously at him as he goes. 
v. Ertina (at telephone). Who’s there? Idon’t know. Ask 
at the palace. I’m not the door-keeper. 
[Puts down receiver angrily. 
[ Motor-horn, drum, noise of presenting arms. 
[Voices approaching. Doors thrown open and KAIsER 
enters, followed by the A.D.C.s. 
[Shakes hands with v. ETTING. 
KatsER. Where is the Chancellor? 
v. Ertinc. His Imperial Highness wishes to see Your 
Majesty first. 
KalIsER (irritatedly). I want the Chancellor at once. Here, 
give me the telephone. 
[v. Ertine presses button and hands receiver. 
Kaliser (putting back receiver) (to 1st A.D.C.). Tell the 
Crown Prince I will see him in a few minutes. 
[Eait A.D.C. 
(to v. Ertina). Ask the Chancellor in. [v. Ervine eztt. 
[Footsteps outside. Door half opened. CROWN PRINCE 
puts his head in. 
CROWN PRINCE. May I come in? 
Kaiser. I am expecting the Chancellor. 
Crown Prince. Can’t I see you first? 
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KaIsER. No, my boy, you can’t. 
CrowN Prince (at door still). Oh, here’s mother ! 







































a [Crown Prince’s head disappears. 
it the Enter KAIsERIN. 
“7 [KAISER goes forward and kisses her hand. 
ie : KaIsERIN. I can’t bear this, Willie (simpering). 
fruia Kaiser. What can’t you bear? 
entry. KalsERIN. The boy is devoted to you. 
All KaIsER. I am sorry. You must go. I hear the Chancellor’s 
neat tread. 
i, 'm Inter v. ETTING and CHANCELLOR. KAISERIN gives faint saluta- 
tion to the CHANCELLOR. KAISER shakes hands gravely with 
ing of him. [ Exit. 
KalsER. Well, Bethmann, for first-class bungling you deserve 
althily ; 
uttene the prize of honour. 7 
CHANCELLOR. I admit it, frankly, Sir. 
KatsEr. Well, that clears the ground a bit. How do things 
stand now? 
CHANCELLOR. Telegram yesterday from Petersburg that Russia 
will mobilise on Austrian frontier, if Austrian troops move into 
es. Servia. 
Ask Kaiser. What have you replied? 
CHANCELLOR. That I trusted she would not, as I feared we 
‘ily. could not regard war between Russia and Austria with indif- 
mS. ference. 
KAISER Kaiser. Where is Jagow? 
CHANCELLOR. In his room. 
ING. Katser (touching button and putting receiver to his ear). Is 
that you, Jagow? Bring all the correspondence here at once. 
> Your [Puts receiver down. Pause during which Kaiser 
walks up and down in evident agitation. 
Here, Do you realise what this damned thing means? 
7 CHANCELLOR. Yes, it is terrible. 
seer. KatsER. Then why, man, have you let it come to this? What 
‘ell the has that idiot Tschirschky been doing? 
CHANCELLOR (not answering). 
D.C. KalsER. Don’t you hear me? (CHANCELLOR looks at him 
pe steadily.) God, you don’t mean to say he has done this? 


CHANCELLOR. He is not alone in it. 

Kaiser. I always distrusted that man. 

CHANCELLOR. There are others, Majesty. 

Katlser. A conspiracy (laughs bitterly). A conspiracy—a 
conspiracy—say, man, the word, a conspiracy. 
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CHANCELLOR (again says nothing, but again looks steadily at 
the KAISER). 
KalsEr. Leave me alone. Wait for me in Etting’s room. 
[Exit CHANCELLOR. 
[Walks up and down the room muttering ‘ Blind idiot 
that I have been.’ Sits down to write something, tears 
up the paper. Ring at telephone—takes up receiver. 
No, I can’t; not yet. 
A.D.C. Excellency von Jagow, Sir. 












Enter JAGow. 


[Exit A.D.C. 


KalsER. Have they mobilised yet? 

Jacow. No, Sir. 

Kaiser. Nothing new to-night? 

Jacow. Not at Foreign Office. 

KalsEr. Out with it, man, quick. 

Jacow. The War Office have moved forces to the frontiers. 

KalsER. Well, that’s right in case of danger. 

Jacow. Yes, but it has excited the public. 

Kaiser. Do you mean you think my people wants a war? 

JaGow. I think the Staff count on it. 

Kalser. The conspiracy. Jagow, you are a sensible fellow. 
Tell me. Do you think my people wants a war? 

JaGcow. I think many of Your Majesty’s subjects do. 

Kaiser. That’s it. Germans have forgotten what war 
means. They have grown rich. Everybody is prosperous anil 
happy. Germany is the best regulated community in the world. 
She is at the head of everything. She is sick of prosperity and 
wants misfortune for a change. Is that what you mean? 

Jacow. No, Sir. I do not think that. But I fear the 
public believes the whole world will go on its knees the moment 
Germany raises her voice. 

Kaiser. Well, let us see the despatches. (Reads.) Do you 
think Grey genuine? 

Jacow. I think so. Englishmen, however, are hardly ever 
themselves. 

Katser. Why, Jagow (smiling), that’s rank philosophy. 
Explain ! 

JaGow. I mean that an English Ambassador is always inter- 
preting instructions of his chief, and his chief those of the 
Cabinet ; and the Cabinet is always thinking of Parliament, and 
Parliament of the electors; and behind them all are a lot of 
irresponsible, clever, and some unscrupulous intéressés, who 
influence decisions. 
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KalsER. Very well reasoned, Jagow. That might apply to 
all the Ministers but Grey. The Foreign Office is quite indepen- 
dent of Parliament and does what it likes. I know Grey. He 
means well and can’t want war. You look incredulous, Jagow ! 
No diplomacy can want war. 

Jacow. Yes, obviously. 

KatseR. The Chancellor’s in Etting’s room. I have several 
men to see. I’ll see you together later. Send no more despatches 
for the present. I want a few hours’ reflection. 

[Eait Jacow. 
Enter v. ETTING. 


Katser. Show in the Professor. 


Enter PROFESSOR. 


Have you been waiting long? 

PROFESSOR. No, Sir, about an hour. 

Kaiser. They hate you, Professor. I shall have to ennoble 
you (laughs). 

ProFEssor. God forbid! 

Kaiser. Why? (Hurt.) 

ProFessoR. Your Majesty has done me enough honour by 
having confidence in my sincerity. I wish to retain Your 
Majesty’s confidence by its disinterestedness. 

KAIsER. Quite right. No unworthy honours will be inflicted 
on you. Though I should like to have the right to ask you to 
lunch with men instead of governesses. [ Silence. 

Kaiser. You know war is imminent? 

ProFessor. I knew. 

Katser. You knew? (Astonishment.) 

Proressor. Yes, Sir. War has been coming for some time. 
Your Majesty has the self-command not to see the obvious. 

Kaiser. My God, Professor, I like you well! Call me names 
next. Call me a blasted idiot, call me a bloody fool (getting 
angrier at every epithet)—a vainglorious simpleton. No, Pro- 
fessor, don’t call me that. Call me any damned thing you like 
and go to Hell yourself. (Purple with rage.) 

[PROFESSOR rises, bows, and moves to the door. 

Kalser. Stop. (PROFESSOR stops.) Here’s my hand. You 
are the only friend I have. Sit down. I wish you could swear, 
Professor. It is what I have wanted all my life. Just a sensible, 
earnest adviser, just a sort of Socrates like you to... 

Proressor (with a half-suppressed smile). . . . swear back? 

Katser. Yes, damn it, yes. 

[Walks nervously up and down. Hands PROFESSOR a 


cigar-boz. PROFESSOR takes one, wrapped in silver paper. 
22 
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Katser. What do you think of it? 
ProFEssor. Insanity ! 

KAIsER. With method in it! 
Proressor. None on our side. 
Kaiser. You mean we are the mere tools—fools and tools. 
(Laughs at his own feeble joke.) 

PROFESSOR (very serious, with a slight trace of the super- 
cilious). The only country which has nothing to gain by war is 
Germany. 

Karser. If we get Rotterdam and Riga out of it? 

PROFESSOR. Dreams! 

Kaiser. How dreams! Do you mean we might be defeated? 

ProFessor. No, Sir, I don’t mean that we might not be 
ultimately successful. But history . . . 

Katser. Oh, history! (contemptuously). We make history. 

Proressor. The mightiest soldier can only kill his enemies. 
It takes mightier men than soldiers to make and preserve empires, 
and human character is the work of ages. 

Katser. ‘Great Caesar fell’! 

PRoFEssor. History . . . (KAISER looks impatient) . . . has 
many instances of conquests, but the only conquests which have 
endured are those in which the union has been one which per- 
mitted the free play of individual character. France annexed 
Alsace and Russia Poland. Look at the difference. Spain could 
not hold Holland and Holland could not hold Belgium. Why? 
Because the only bonds that can hold together peoples of different 
race or different historical evolution are either a common 
language, poetry, and literature, or a political web so delicate 
that it takes a microscope to perceive it, and so elastic that it 
distends with every breeze that blows. 

KatsEr (wrapt in attention). Go on, give me instances. 

ProFessor. The United States are an instance of the one 
and British rule is an instance of the other. 

Kaiser. The United States ! 

Proressor. Yes, Sir, the United States have imposed 4 
common language on all immigrants as a political method. 

Kaiser. Well, but Alsace is German and the Dutch are 
Germans. You are wandering from your subject, Professor. 

Proressor. No, Sir (testily), I am not wandering from my 
subject. The Dutch are almost as little of the same race with 
the Germans of to-day, as the Prussians are... . 

KAaIsER. My Prussians not Germans! 

Proressor. No, Sir, they are a race apart in Europe. The 
Dutch have their own literature, they have their own history, 
their own political development, their own manners and their 


own... 
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Kaiser. Infernal pride. 
ProFessor. Yes, Sir, their own infernal pride and love of 
independence. And as for Alsace, the Alsatians under the mild, q 
elastic rule of the French developed their own way, and they too, | 
like all peoples which are left to themselves, have developed pride 

and independence just like the Dutch. It takes centuries of : 
discipline to overcome the spirit of independence when once it I 
has eaten into the bones of a nation. 

Kalser. You think we ought to have let Alsace, a German 
land, go on agitating for reunion to France. 

ProFEssoR. No, Sir. Pardon me repeating. Soldiers are 
only good for killing their enemies, and we have tried to govern 
Alsace with soldiers and by brute force, instead of following better 
examples. 

KalsEr. Well, you don’t think highly of the policy of annex- 
y: ing the Rhine Delta? But Rotterdam is a German port. 
ns PROFESSOR. It is becoming German by evolution and history. 
” KatseR. Oh, history ! 

ProFessor. Yes, Sir. History is but evolution. Wars are 
mere passing explosions of anger which may arrest evolution 
temporarily but are incapable of promoting it. In antiquity... 

KaIser. Oh, antiquity ... 

ProFEssoR. In antiquity all the men were killed off or sent 
into slavery. Children were slaughtered. 

KatsER. By the by, Professor, have you seen that passage 
in Deuteronomy ? 

Proressor. I know it, Sir; it only records what was cus- 
tomary in antiquity. Children were exterminated and the 
women became the concubines of the conquerors. Conquest then 
produced permanent results. 

KalsER. You don’t mean we can only get Rotterdam by 
killing off the Dutch? 

Proressor. No, Sir. I only say that would be the per- 
manent alternative for peaceful evolution in this particular case. 
And then you would have to reckon with England. 

KatseR. Oh, England bellows for a few days and then goes 
off to golf for the week-end. I am not very frightened of 
England. 

, my PROFESSOR. With all deference for Your Majesty’s view, and 

with Your Majesty has more knowledge of English character. . . 
Kalser. Half an Englishman myself. By the by, Professor, 

I count in English. Did you know that? 

The ProFessor. I did not know. Your Majesty’s mother was a 

tory, clever woman. 

their Kaiser. She was indeed, Professor. (Walks over to a pic- 

ture and looks at it.) She was indeed. And to think that she 
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might still be living, if science had been a little faster in making 
its discoveries. I did not appreciate her. Everything she was 
blamed for advocating I have helped to get. In her I lost the 
one person I had to listen to. My dear wife admires me too 
much, Professor. I began by being her Prince Charming, and 
now I am her earthly Godhead. (PRoFEssOoR looks very respect- 
ful.) No, Professor, I have had no Egeria. 

Now Uncle Bertie had friends, I have had none. I mean 
intimate friends who forget you are their sovereign. That is 
the worst of Germany. Between ourselves, Professor, Germans 
have no self-restraint. If I made a friend of a German, he 
would act like Falstaff in no time. That’s where Englishmen 
have an advantage over us. They never take liberties with each 
other, however intimate they may be. Even women in England 
take no liberties. Uncle Bertie, now. . .. Well, never mind. 
Go on with your history, Professor. 

[Touches telephone button. 

Kaliser. England will not move. She has her arms full of 
the Irish question. 

Proressor. Perhaps, Sir, she will only be too glad to have 
a@ diversion. 

KaIsER. Lichnowsky reports that a foreign complication 
would precipitate a civil war. All the troops are in Ireland and 
can’t be withdrawn. Well, you say Peace, Professor. I am 
going to see Ballin now. Come every day to see me. Good-bye. 

[Shakes hands. Exit PRoFEssor. 
Enter v. ETTING. 
Kaiser. I’ll see Herr Ballin, now. 
v. Errine. Yes, Sir. [ Exit. 
Enter BAuuIn. 

Kaiser. Glad you were able to get through so quickly. All 
the lines blocked ? 

Batuin. Yes, Sir, but I motored from Hamburg. 

Kaiser. Well done! (A pause.) This is bad business. 
What do you think of it? 

Batuin. It is not for one of Your Majesty’s humbler 
subjects. .. . 

Kaiser. Oh, damn humility, Ballin! Speak up, man. By 
the by, have you lunched? 

Batuin. No, Sir. 

Katser. The brutes kept you waiting with an empty stomach! 
(Touches a button.) I'll have something brought for you. 


Enter 2np A.D.C. 


Kaiser. Order something for Herr Ballin. He’ll eat it here. 
[Eait A.D.C. 
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ng KalsER. Ballin (looking at him closely), they are all mad. 
7as [A pause. 
he Bain. Who, Sir? 
mn) Kaiser. Never mind. You look ten years older, Ballin. (A 
nd pause.) Are we making a mistake? 
ct- Batuin. Your Majesty knows my devotion to the cause of j 
Germany’s prosperity. i 
- Katser. Yes, Ballin. Yes, Ballin. (Impatiently.) q 
fe BaLuin (slowly). I am not competent in matters of higher { 
policy. 
he [Doors thrown open. . Flunkies bring in tray with food. i 
os Table pulled out from somewhere. BALLIN waits. 4 
ee KalIserR. Eat, man, eat. [BaLLIn eats. 
: a You don’t approve of war. 
, Batuin. No, Sir. 
KatsER. It will be over by Christmas. (Silence.) You don’t 
of think so. 
BaLuin. No, Sir. 
oii Kaiser. Then, what the devil do you think? 
[ Kaiser gets up and walks up and down the room with- 
va out waiting for an answer. Stops. 


nd Ballin, I want you to talk frankly. Why do they all want 
war? (Offers him a cigar.) 

BALLIN (rising). 

KAIsER. Keep your seat. No, take this one. (Pointing to a 
large armchair and sitting down in another.) So you think it’s 
a mistake, do you, why? 

Bain. I may be wrong. 

KaIsER. Damn humility, Ballin. There’s nobody listening. 

Now, the stomach’s at ease, talk. 

BALLIN (clearing his throat). War is subject to the laws of 
business, and in business the best-laid ventures can fail. But for 
Your Majesty the Hamburg-Amerika would not have outlived 
a. many a venture. But if Your Majesty’s venture fails, where’s the 

help to come from ? 
ler Kaiser. Don’t say my venture, Ballin. It is everybody’s 
venture except mine. But go on, why do you think it will fail? 

Batu. I only say it may fail. I don’t think it will fail. 

Kaiser. Yes, you do, Ballin. 

Batuin. No, Sir. I only think the stake is too large. 

KaIsEr. Our all. 

Batuin. Yes, it is an act of desperation—the thing a business 
man does when the only alternative is to blow his brains out. 
re. Kaiser. But they all want it. 

Bauuin. Ignorance and want of imagination ! 


2m 
ye. 


All 


By 
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KalsER. That applies to the mass of the population, but you 
can’t call my advisers ignorant. 

Bauuin. Nor is that my meaning. Ignorance only accounts 
for the popularity of war. 

Kaiser. Tell me how it will affect Hamburg. 

Batuin. That will depend on who gets the mastery of the sea. 
If with our smaller .. . 

Kaiser. But superior . . 

BAuuin. . . . fleet we obtain the mastery, Hamburg will rise 
to a prosperity never before witnessed. If not, war will spell un- 
qualified disaster for us. 

KaisER. Oh, Ballin, Ballin, these are terrible times! Don’t 
go away. Go and tell the Countess Emma I want you to stay 
over night. We'll take a walk in the park later. 

[BALLIN bows and exit. 


Enter CROWN PRINCE. 


Kaiser. Well, my boy, what have you to say to all this? 

Crown PrIincE. I say there is no alternative. War is in- 
evitable. The whole country is anxious for it and expects it. We 
can’t afford to let it cool off. Ask anybody you like, Father, you 
will find only one idea: War has to be. You don’t suppose that 
Poincaré is in Petersburg merely to pay a call. He was sent for. 


France is simply Russia’s lackey. Iswolsky rules the French 
Cabinet. He has only to threaten them with the Imperial dis- 
pleasure and down they go on their knees. 

Katser. Yes, the French are a degenerate people. 

Crown Prince. They need a master like Napoleon. 

Kaiser. So do all peoples, my boy. But suppose England 
joins them? 

Crown Prince. That she will not do. She will only protest, 
and even that only mildly in her usual virtuous way, and make 
money out of the war, by supplying us with all we want to crush 
her friends. She did that in 1870. She has always thriven on 
the misfortune of others and, when we have crushed France and 
Russia, we shall be able to conclude a naval alliance with her 
against America and Japan. 

Kaiser. My boy, you don’t know England as I do. I feel 
like an Englishman and understand their feelings. I am afraid 
England will be dragged into war by hatred and fear of Germany. 

Crown Prince. I think not. She has enough on her hands 
in Ulster. Besides the Consuls’ reports are there. My dear 
Father, if you were to read them instead of . . . trusting to your 
intuition—I don’t believe in intuition—you would see that 
Ireland would be in flames the moment the troops were with- 
drawn. England dare not move. Lichnowsky reports. . 
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KaIsER (looks angrily surprised). 

CROWN PRINCE (misunderstanding Kaiser’s displeasure at 
his having had access to Ambassador's despatches), Yes, you 
may start, Father. Lichnowsky reports that the guns may go off 
in Ireland at any moment. Carson is no mere actor and every 
true Irishman only longs for the downfall of England, which 
means freedom for Ireland. England is a quantité négligeable. 

Kaiser. Have you thought that just the opposite of what you 
all expect might result, and that England may come in to_get 
rid of the Irish question? I know the Irish; when fighting is to 
be done the Irish fly toarms. The English may be mostly fools, 
insular, ignorant and all that, but they have just the intuition 
you despise. A common enemy, my boy, will make a united 
nation of the United Kingdom. 

Crown Prince. I know the English people of to-day better 
than you do, Father. You know those of yesterday, I know the 
English of to-day, the typical English who govern India, for 
instance. I have hunted with them, caroused with them, and a 
better sort I don’t know. If I had my choice, I should rather 
have Englishmen than any other kind of man for my companions. 
With them I feel more comfortable (gemiithlich) than with Ger- 
mans. With Germans I can’t be familiar as I can with English- 
men. Germans get so easily boisterous (ausgelassen). Individu- 
ally I like the English, but they and the Irish have a racial anti- 
pathy for each other. Ireland is their Alsace and Poland com- 
bined, and it is now or never for Ulster, just as it is now or never 
for Home Rule. Lichnowsky is quite confident that civil war is 
inevitable. 

Kaiser. He may be right, but have you thought that a war 
between the Great Western Powers at the present day can only 
be a life or death struggle, that we shall have to fling all con- 
siderations of humanity, justice, even treaty obligations, to the 
winds in a gigantic effort to annihilate the enemy, that such war 
is not a mere duel, but a death grapple in which, just as teeth 
and nails are used between individuals, what is equivalent to 
them is used between nations; have you thought what this may 
mean for Germany ?? 

Crown Prince. Yes, I have weighed all that. 

Kaiser. Even if we win, have you thought of the countless 
families plunged into mourning, of the hatred we shall stir up 
throughout the world, of the curses of whole nations? Have you 
thought that a mere hitch, the unforeseen of strategy and battle, 
may foil our hopes, that we may find ourselves a year, two years 


2 See Nineteenth Century and After, December 1914—‘ Ruthless Warfare and 
Forbidden Methods,’ by Sir Thomas Barclay, pp. 1190-1191.—Ep1rTor. 
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hence, still struggling against increasing odds? Have you con- 
sidered the possibility of our ultimate failure? 

Crown Prince. Yes, I have weighed all that. 

KaiseR. Have you thought of Germany invaded by the 
Cossack, our cities bombarded, our unoffending citizens shot down 
in cold blood on any pretext that is handy, our villages and towns 
sacked and burnt, our women and children massacred by drunken 
fiends? 

Crown Prince. I have weighed it all. We can only win, 
Father. The French are quite unprepared. Everybody knows 
that. We shall reach Paris before the Russians have finished 
their mobilisation, and we can confidently leave England out 
altogether. Whatever you decide, don’t you think, Father, 
I ought to be consulted as future sovereign ? 

KaIsErR (musing—pause—stands up and puts his hand on his 
son’s shoulder). Bear this in mind, my boy, that if I win I shall 
go down to posterity with a character as black as that of Attila. 
If I lose, you will never reign. 

CROWN PRINCE. We can’t lose. [ KAISER exit. 


Enter v. Ettina. 

Crown Prince. It’s all right, I think. 

v. Errina. I hope the fleet’s safe. 

Crown Prince. It left Norwegian waters yesterday. It 
won’t be in safety till to-morrow. By Jove! I know what 
TI should have done, had I had command at the British Admiralty. 
I should have sent a squadron to cruise off the Skaggerack. 

v. Errine. Would not that draw war? 

Crown Prince. Not necessarily. I don’t think Tirpitz would 
have let them come out of the fyords. 

v. Ertine. That is just what His Majesty would have liked. 
That England does not do anything so simple shows she wants 
war. 

Crown Prince. I say let her have it. Vive la guerra! 
Ta! Ta! (Ezit.) 

[v. Errine busy at the desk, putting things in order. 
Curtain. 
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ACT II 
2ND SCENE 


Same decor, but at night. About thirty-six hours have 
elapsed. 

Steps in darkness. A.D.C. turns on light. KAIsER’s 
study revealed. A pause. V. ETTING comes hurriedly 
in with despatch-box. Tries quills. Picks out of waste- 
paper basket the torn-off date of calendar and replaces it. 
It is July 28. Looks nervous and angry. Pause. Doors 
thrown open and Kaiser enters rather boisterously. 
(Exit A.D.C.) 

KaisER. Take down a telegram. (Walks up and down hur- 
riedly.) Great God in Heaven! War—war! I don’t want war. 
Great God in Heaven! Great God in Heaven! (Pause.) To 
His Imperial Majesty the Czar Nicholas. 

v. Erttine. Your Majesty has not forgotten that Your 
Majesty has given orders that nothing was to be done till after 
the Naval Council meeting to-morrow morning, when the Crown 
Prince will be back. I hope Your Majesty will forgive my 
reminding him of his orders. 

KAISER. Quite right, Etting, but I know what I am about. 
I may get a reply by to-morrow morning and stop the whole 
cursed thing. Even if we have little chance of success, we must 
make the effort. Write : 

‘Heard with anxiety,’ better ‘ with great anxiety,’ ‘ impression 
caused by Austro-Hungarian action against Servia.’—Stop.— 
‘Unscrupulous agitation going on for years in Servia led to 
revolting crime against Archduke Franz Ferdinand.’ 

No, that won’t do—he was only the victim. Say ‘of which 
the Archduke was the victim.’ He was a nice fellow, Franz 
Ferdinand, Etting. Quite different from what one would sup- 
pose. I couldn’t realise it when I heard it. I was spinning 
across Kiel Harbour when the news came—in the middle of the 
race. I shoved the despatch into my pocket and forgot all 
about it till close on dinner-time, and then I suddenly realised 
the horror of it—those two fine human beings—he, an honest, 
straightforward man who would have been a true friend of his 
people and of mine, and she, as sweet a woman as ever trod this 
earth. It was a devilish thing to do, Etting—a hellish thing, 
Etting. Those Servians are the worst type of the Slavonic race. 
They’ve won all they have by assassination, and assassins they 
remain, one and all. I don’t wonder at Franz Joseph being 
infuriate against them. Yet under a strong Government they 
might be all the better citizens. Still, what a brutal thing 
the assassination of their King was! I’ll refer to that. 

[ Dictating. 
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‘The spirit which made the Servians murder their own King’ 
. . ‘and his consort still dominates that country.’ 

That will appeal to Nicholas. Who was it who said the 
Russian constitution was a ‘Despotism tempered by assassina- 
tion’? Servians have proved that for Slavs it doesn’t matter 
what the form of Government is. They would assassinate 
Nicholas just the same, though he has given them their Duma. 
Just the same. (Drawing out words.) [ Dictating. 

‘Doubtless you will agree with me that both of us.... 
Why us alone? It applies to sovereigns generally. 

[ Dictating. 

‘And all other sovereigns . . . (declaiming) have a common 
interest to insist that those who are responsible for this horrible 
murder shall suffer their deserved punishment.’ 

I had better say something about Slav sympathies with the 


Servians. [ Dictating. 
“On the other hand, I do not under-value’ ... No, say 
‘Overlook’: ‘ Under-value’ is better: ‘the difficulty you may 
have in resisting the clamour.’ No, that won’t do. ‘In 
stemming the tide ’—well, you'll adjust that—‘ of—of—of race 
affinity’! No, that won’t do. That seems to . . . —no, say 
‘public opinion’ . . . I suppose there is none in Russia. That'll 


flatter Sazonoff. I must say something about our friendship. 
‘In view of our cordial and long-standing friendship, I will 

use all my influence to induce Franz Joseph’—no, that won't 

do. It is that animal Tisza who has engineered all this mess. 


No, say ‘ Austria-Hungary . . . toobtainafrank ...and... 
satisfactory’ . . . it must be satisfactory to me. . . ‘ under- 
standing with Russia.” That will do. No, wait a moment. 
Say : 

‘I hope confidently that you will support me in my efforts 
to overcome all difficulties... all difficulties...’ Add 


“which may arise.’ 

‘ Your most sincere and devoted friend and cousin.’ 

Sign it ‘ Willie.’ 

Now, get that off as fast as you can. It is half-past ten. 
He can read it to-night still. We may have an answer before 
breakfast. Fly, man. 

[v. Errine disappearing into adjoining room. 

Kaiser. Etting! (v. Errina turns round.) You under- 


stand : I don’t want it ciphered. I don’t mind indiscretions. 
[ Pause. 


[Errine returns, packs papers into despatch-case, locks 
it, and carries it away, turning the light down to a single 
lamp, on which 


Curtain. 
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ACT ITI 
the JULY 3 
ina- At Berlin. KaAisER’s study—very like that at Potsdam. The 
ter two A.D.C.s. 
uate ist A.D.C. It’s all right. No escape this time. We shall 
~_ go straight for Paris. 
. 2np A.D.C. It’s funny, all the same. Little Willie’s done it 
: —smart boy. Made his father sit up. The old chap* was keen 
on peace, but the young ’un,* Fatty,’ and Longshanks* made 
him understand. I believe the new 42’ was the strongest 
nag argument. 
ible ist A.D.C. I know nothing about artillery. Is it a Ganz * or 
a Krupp? 
the 2np A.D.C. Both, I understand, but its very existence 
isa secret, so take care.” Germany’s filled with English spies. 
bay That governess to the young ’un’s kiddies is a spy. All these 
aay English governesses are spies. They are subsidised by the 
th English Government. That’s why we get ’em so cheap. They 
- are just like Russian women, pry into everything. Born spies 
m4 both. German women are no good for anything but dollars. 
tll ist A.D.C. Shut up! 
si 2np A.D.C. I know: delicate subject—all right, old chap. 
Me Beg your pardon. Too serious now. Look out. [ Steps. 
n 
88. Enter v. ETTING. 
i [v. Ertine placing despatch-box on desk, trying 
er- quill, ete. 
nt. v. Ettina. You need not wait. His Majesty is preparing 
a speech to his people (slightly ironical in tone). He'll deliver 
rts it from the balcony in a few minutes. [A.D.C.s hurry out. 
dd [v. Ertina throwing open the windows and doors. 
Noise of crowd and cheers heard from distance. 
Enter KAIsER. 
- KatsER. It’s splendid, Etting. Splendid. The hour of my 
“ life: to hear my people’s voice thunder out its love for their 
Kaiser. Vox populi, vox Dei. How true! 
The KatsERIn enters and the sovereigns embrace. 
y- [ Distant cheers. 
KAISsERIN (sobbing). It’s terrible and yet so beautiful. I have 
just seen. The whole Platz and streets are one mass of heads, 
ks all uncovered as if in God’s house. 
le 3 Der alie. 4Der kleine. 5 Nickname for Chief of the Staff, von Moltke. 





6 Nickname for Admiral von Tirpitz. 
7 The new siege-gun which demOlished the fortifications of Liége and Antwerp. 
8 Austrian. 9 Achtung. 
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[Ring. v. Ertine takes up receiver. (Mumbling), 
Good God! 

KaIsER. What is it, Etting? 

v. Errine. Will Your Majesty take the receiver? 

Kaiser. Secret! (Taking receiver). Has it gone? Two 
hours ago! Where are you? Come at once. (Puts down te- 
ceiver). All right, Etting. [Eait Ertine. 

KAISERIN. What is it, dear? 

KatseER. I'll tell you afterwards. I have learnt my speech. 
It’s quite short. Ill say it off to you. 

[Distant noise of crowd. 
[ Declaiming. 

‘A fateful hour has fallen upon Germany. Envious peoples 
on all sides are driving us to self-defence. 

“The sword has been forced into our hands. If my efforts 
at the last hour are not successful in bringing our opponents to 
see aright and in maintaining peace, with God’s help the sword 
shall not be restored to its scabbard without honour. 

“War will demand of us enormous sacrifices of blood and 
treasure (Gut and Blut), but we shall show our enemies what it 
means to attack Germany. 

* And now I commend you to God. Go to your churches, and 
on your knees before the Almighty pray for His help for our 
gallant army.’ 

KalsERin. It’s beautiful, William, beautiful ! 

[Exit Kaiser, then KAISERIN. 
[Frantic cheering heard in the distance. KaAtsER’s 
voice heard from moment to moment. 
Enter the CHANCELLOR, walks nervously up and down. 
[ Pause. 

Enter Kaiser, looking pale and anxious. Shakes hands 

with CHANCELLOR. 

Katser. Too late, Bethmann. 

CHANCELLOR. Surely not, Your Majesty. 

Kaiser. Too late, Bethmann. Austria has no right to yield 
without my consent. ‘Too late, toolate, too late! (Thumping his 
desk.) Oh, the cursed thing. It’s all out of hand, Bethmann. 
You are a pack of fools, Bethmann. Nicholas has shamefully 
deceived me. Tschirschky and the whole gang have de- 
ceived me. Berchtold is an ass. It’s too late, Bethmann, to 
talk of peace now. Did you see those crowds? Do you suppose 
we can draw back after we have picked up the glove in the face 
of the whole world? God knows, I tried my best to avoid war, 
and if I had done my duty to my country and the world I should 
have had every one of the gang shot. But now, it is too late, 
too late, too late ! 
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[Sits down and holds his right hand over his eyes. 
I wanted peace, Bethmann. Now, I want war. The lion 
in me is roused. When I heard those shouts of triumph I knew 
they were the shouts of the nation behind them, the shouts of 
those fifty thousand cheering Germans! The voice of the nation 
—the cry of the nation to their leader. There’s no longer an 
open question, Bethmann. The die was cast when those crowds 
cheered. It’s the Divine will spoken through the tongue of the 
humble. I must obey that will—the will of God which tells 
me that this nation is destined to rule the earth. Its armies are 
the hosts of the chosen people of God. Like the hosts at Leipzig, 
they will sweep back the hordes of Germany’s enemies. They 
will assert her right to the first place in the world. She has 
earned it. She shall have it, and now, Bethmann, I decree 
a state of war.’° Give those Russian dogs twelve hours to de- 
mobilise. Leave them no alternative, nor Pourtalés™ either. 
Lose not an instant. Call the Council together. Tell Tirpitz 
and Moltke. Put on the gag of war. Let loose its hounds. 
God Almighty, why did I hesitate? I see now it is the voice of 
Providence, the hand of God. My head is too hot, Bethmann. 

I must go out. [ Exit rather wildly. 
[BETHMANN stands irresolute. PROFESSOR and BALLIN 

enter from side door. 

Bauuin. His Majesty sent for us. He seems to have for- 
gotten. 

CHANCELLOR. I never saw him in such a state. It’s war. 

Batuin. Good Lord, deliver us! War with France and 
England, as well as Russia, perhaps also Italy and Japan. It’s 
sheer madness ! 

CHANCELLOR. I am afraid it is. 

Batuin. Can nothing be done? 

CHANCELLOR. His Majesty will listen to nothing. I wanted 
to tell him about England. 

ProFessor. England will surely not join our enemies? 

CHANCELLOR (uneasily). Indeed she will. 

ProFessor. England has never acted except according to her 
interest. She will fight us, if we do anything she thinks detri- 
mental to her naval or colonial supremacy. Not otherwise. It 
will be a mistake to touch Belgium, because Belgian independence 
is a factor in her historic and traditional policy. 

CHANCELLOR. But if we can’t get at France except through 
Belgium ? 

ProFessor. Then you will be right to count England among 
our enemies. 


10 Kriegsgefahrzustand. 11 German Ambassador at Petrograd. 
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BALLIN. It’s suicide. 

CHANCELLOR. Too late, as His Majesty says. 

ProFEssor. Che sara sard. It will be a long job. 

[ Eait CHANCELLOR. 

BALLIN. But it’s so idiotic. 

Proressor. My dear man, you and I know that. But there’s 
something wrong with the world in general. It’s got out of 
hand. Our leaders have not grown to the size necessary for the 
management of enterprises so gigantic. 

Batuin. And what about our army leaders? 

ProFessor. Probably the same. Poor old world! 

Bauuin. Poor old Germany! She has had a good time, Pro- 
fessor. We may never have another as good. The madmen 
have won (gestegt). 

ProFessoR. There has always been a strange fascination | 
about persons suffering from certain forms of insanity. 

Bain. And epileptics ! 

Proressor. Yes, they have always had some charm about | 
them. I suppose Nietzsche was one. At any rate, he looked ag 
if he had been one. 

BALLIN. His extravagance, too ! 

PRoFEssOR. Well, just that extravagance has a fascination. 
In antiquity, madmen in that sense, just on the borderline of 
genius, were worshipped. 

Bauuin. This afternoon’s scene ! 

PROFESSOR. Yes. 

BaLuIn (offering him a cigar). Poor old Kaiser! These are 
the kind I imported for him. I have only a few left. They'll 
be the last for some time. 

[ Light their cigars in silence and go out. 


Enter v. ETTING. 
v. Errine. At any rate we shall see no more of these damned 
civilians for a time. 
[Packing papers together in despatch-box in a great 
hurry. 
Curtain. 
THOMAS BARCLAY. 
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